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T. 



HE particulars to be recorded of the life of Isaac 
fiicKERSTAFF, the author of the Comic Opera of Ldonel 
and Clarissa^ are but few. He was a native oif Ireland, 
and born, ' probably, about the year 1735. He was 
Pftge to Lady Chesterfield, when the celebrated Lord 
Chesterfield was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1746. 
He received the present of a pair of Colours in the Regu- 
lars, as is usual on such occasions. 

In the year 1756 he published Leucothoe^ a Dramatic 
Poem, in 8vo, which was not acted ; and, in 1760, he 
produced the Mudcal Entertainment of Thamat and 
Sallffj or, The Sailor'^s Return, which was performed 
8t Covent-Garden. In 1762 he produced the Comic 
Opera of Love in a Village, at Covent Garden ; in 1765, 
The Maid of the Mill; and, in 1768, Lionel and Cla- 
Ttssa, at the same theatre. The musical afterpiece of 
The Padlock was acted at Drury Lane in 1768. Besides 
these, he produced several other pieces ; but it is not my 
intention to notice them particularly. Of the Comedy of 
The Hypocrite I have spoken already in my Preface to 
The Provok'd Husband. (See Vol. II. p. 12.) He con- 
tinued to be a popular writer for the stage till the year 
1775, when he produced the after-piece of The Sultan. 
After this he left the kingdom in disgrace, and I belie?e 
4liat his subsequent history is not known. 

The Comic Operas of Bickerstaff were the mostpc^/tfr 
of any in their time, The Beggar* s Opera, perhaps, alone 
excepted ; and, as they still maintain a very conspicuouB 
place upon the Stage, they are objects of attention for 
the Critic and the Moralist. In all the pieces of Bicker- 
staff which I have read, there is a great mixture of good 
jmnd bad ; there is certainly some sterling gold, but tiieie 
is a iFery considerable portion of alloy \ \^ isss^^^^^s^ 
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rally seems to be good, but it i» contaminated by inde- 
cency, and that of a gross kind. It is not, however, so 
inseparably interwoven in the pieces, but that.it may be 
extracted, and the Dramas may maintain a place on a 
purified stage. Herein I conceive that BickerstafT has 
greatly the superiority over Gay : Love in a Village was 
nearly as popular when it was brought out as the Beg- 
gar's Opera ; but the Beggar's Opera appears tf> me to be 
entirely unfit for public representation, and not ca- 
pable of being fitted for it by any alteration whatever. 
Indeed, I consider it a« a reflection upon the author who 
wrote it, upon the manager who produced it, and upon 
the public who permitted it to be performed, and also 
upon every subsequent manager and audience who have 
again revived and suffered it. 

It is true that the piece abounds with wit and humour, 
and the plot is not uninteresting ; but no wit or humour 
can make amends for the licentiousness and gross ob* 
scenity which prevail throughout. It is not very difficult, 
however, to account for its success. Gay was a popular 
wit ; at the time when it was brought out political parties 
ran high, and the satire was directed against those in power. 
As persons who have the disposal of preferment will al- 
ways have more applicants than places, and as those who 
seek preferment have not always the most humble opi- 
nion of their own merits, those who do not attain their 
.wishes will attribute the failure to a want of honesty 
in the patrons, rather than to a want of merit in 
themselves, or to a deficiency of preferment to reward 
merit. Hence the great will never be without assailants 
to attack them : and malevolence seldom wants partizans 
to second and applaud its aspersions. Thus was the sa- 
tire of the Beggar's Opera relished at the time, and thus 
has it always found persons ready to welcome it whenever 
it is brought forward : and in an audience there are ge- 
nerally too many ready to applaud indecency ; and 
many, who really revolt at it, are fearful to express their 
disapprobation, lest they should be accused of prudery 
or sq ueamishness. The author of the remarks prefixed 
to Bell's edition of 1791, says " The characters of this 
^^ Opera are low and vicious — ^the good here can derive 
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*^ T10 encouragement of virtue, the bad no discourage- 
^' ment of vice." It ought to be consigned to oblivion. 

An opera, certainly, is not a natural species of 
Drama, The idea of a number of persons brought toge- 
ther, all, or most, of whom are singers, and who sing 
vpon all occasions,— whether in songs expressing general 
sentiments, of hi verses which can arise solely from the 
occurrence of the moment, --and these characters, whe- 
ther ^)Id or young, grave or gay,— ^—whether the 
master singing to the servant, or the servant to the 

master, are such incidents as do not take place in 

real life. The absurdity is heightened when the music in 
the orchestra strikes up, and the performer, quitting the 
business of the scene and the other characters, (when 
there are others on-iha stage,) addresses the song to the 
audience. There are, undoubtedly, many occasions in 
real life, which might be imitated upon the stage, in 
-which singing is by no means unnatural, as in particular 
persons, and on particular incidents. The song which 
is sung at the opening of Lionel and Clarissa, I conceive 
to be perfectly proper ; while the father is finishing his 
breakfast, the daughter plays and sings to amuse him. 
The Duet at the opening of Love in a Village between 
two females, sitting at work, in the garden, and the 
Song and Chorus at the opening of The Maid of the Mill 
by rustics at labour, are also natural. Many persons, in 
solitude, who have a turn for singing, will there give 
way to it, or, when in company any thing is said to 
which an old song appears applicable, under favourable 
circumstances, many persons might give way to their 
love of singing. But, when, as in Lionel and Clarissa, 
Jenkins, the steward of Sir John Flowerdale, who is 
sent on a message to Colonel Oldboy, sTngs a song when 
he leaves him, — when Colonel Oldboy has been encou- 
ragmg Ilarmffo, who was to him a perfect stranger, to 
run away with another person's daughter, as he supposes, . 
sings *' How. terribly vex'd the old fellow will be," — 
when, at the end of the second act, five of the characters 
sing a Quintet on points which arise out of the circum- 
stances of the scene, — I conceive that probability aaid 
nature are sadly violated. 
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Music, howerer, is certainly a rery plfasing embel- 
HsfiineQt to a diama, ivhere properly, and not Tery la- 
tiflhiy, introduced. A few songs, and from some parti- 
cular characters, as in some of Shakspeare's plays; and 
in some more modern plays, as The Battle of llexham^ 
The Surrender of Calais, The Foundling of the Forest^ 
The Peasant Boy, and The Royal Oak, are more agree- 
able to my taste than a professed Opera, 

While thus treating of the Opera, I cannot forbear 
saying a few words upon the custom of difiding it into 
three acts ; a circumstance which 1 suppose was at first 
accidental, and has continued by prescription. But, ac* 
customed as we a^ e to the division of our first p>teces into* 
fire portions of less length, the acts of an opera appear 
to me generally tiresome for want of the usual rest ; and 
I bare thought that they would have had a better effect if 
differently divided. This struck me particularly when I 
taw The Royal Oak, last September, which seemed to me 
to be rather heavy in three acts, and I thought would uot 
liave appeared so, had it been in five. 

But, to return to the Operas of Bickerstaff. 

It is objected against Lave in a Village^ that it is not 
only borrowed from The Village Opera by Charles 
Johnson, but also from a variety of other sources. But 
those who make such objection seem to forget, that 
Shakspeare, whom we consider as our first dramatist^ 
^borrowed from others, as much perhaps as any author 
ve have, and the praise which is given him is for his se* 
lection and embellishment; his geoiiis was, conformable 
to Pope's definition, ^^ that energy which collects, com- 
V bines, amplifies and animates.'* And, if another au- 
thor, by doing the same, produce an agreeable and in- 
structive piece, the public are indebted to him : it sig- 
nifies little whether it be borrowed from a play, a history, 
or from events which he himself has witnessed. If he at- 
tempts to pass off the writings of others as his oun^ he 
may justly be accused of literary theft ; but, if be ac- 
knowledge the sources whence he has derived his mate- 
rials, he acts conformably to the laws of the republic of 
letters ancient and modern. 
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The principftl story of Lore \n m Vf Ita^ is iaterestin|^.^ 
Hie lieads of two Iftrailtet) hiul agreed to unite the soa of 
oBe with the daughter of the other^ though the youni^, 
persons had never seen each«tber, and therefore could 
Bot form any idea whether the proposed connection might 
be agreeable, and the union prove happy.- Thus ftir the 
parents were to blame, that they did not first consult 
their childreR^s inclinations, or make the proposal con- 
ditional. The children, however, without waiting to see 
each other, and to judge whether their parents^ choice 
■night not be conducive to tbehr happiness, run away from 
their hmnes ; and the son, in the disguise of a gardener, 
ftnd the daughter^ as hidy^s maid, get into the same family, 
THiknowB to ^ch other, — an unlikely, though not an im- 
posable incident.. Here they mutually fall hi love, yet 
each thhiks the passion for a menial disgraceful. Thus, 
liad they waited the result of their parents^ choice with 
patience, they would not have ibund it repugnant to 
their feelings. This moral is not, however, sufficiently 
pointed ^ut ; nor ia the c«ndu*ct of the other couple in the 
piece, Eustace and Lucinda, who mediate an elopement, 
and are discovered, sufficiently censured. The characters 
•f the Justice and'his sister are well drawn ; and, though 
•I am no sportsman, upon principle, yet there is a frana.- 
ness and hilarity in the character of Hawthorn whicli 
pleases me, — I ^ipish that he had derived his health and 
spirits from agricultural pursuits, rather than from the 
sports of the field. Hodge is amusing in some respects, 
but in others his conduct is very brutal. His behaviour 
to Ma^e is much too gross for the stage. There is a 
considerable share of humour in the pi^ce, and the dia- 
logue is in general pleasing, as are many of the songs 
and the niusic. 

The Maid of the Mill is tome a very pleasing drama, 
on account of the pure and delicate passion which subsists 
between Lord Aimworth and Patty the Miller^s daughter. 
It Is founded on Richardson^ s Novel of Pamela. The 
Author of the remai^Ls prefixed to Bell*s edition of 1701, 
says, that The Maid of the Mill, '^ Like Pamela is one 
^^ of those delusicMDS which frequently destroy the proper 
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*^ subordination of society. The Tillage beauty, w&ose 
^^ simplicity and innocence are her native charms, smittea 
*^ "with the reyeries of rank and splendor, becomes af- 
^' fected and retired, disdaining her situation and e?ery 
^^ one about her. So much for the tendency of such pieces. 

" Dramatic exhibition has eier its force in proportioa 
^^ to the unacquaintance of the spectator with life — its 
^' vraisembiance is more certain and striking to the ar//e^# 
^' Rustic, than the cultivated inhabitants of a capital.—- 
^^ I know no surer steps to corrupt the primitive simplicity 
^' of a village remote from the capital, than to introduce a 
^' Theatrical company — ^Romance among unfurnished 
^' heads makes dreadful havoc indeed.^' 

There is certainly some fear lest the play should have 
this effect upon village maids ; and,, on that account, I 
should consider it as a play rather for the higher classes 
than the lower. It must be remembered, however, that 
Patty, though born in a lowly sphere of life, is a woman 
of virtue, of great delicacy of mind, and who has had 
a good education^ which is a most important point in one 
who is to be the partner for life of a man of rank. The 
moral might be more strongly defined; but it would be 
well for the great if they never made a worse choice. The 
play is not without its alloy of grossness. The same ob- 
jections must be made to Mervin and Theodosia in this 
play, as to Eustace and Lucinda in Love in a Village ; 
and Giles and Fanny are as objectionable as Hodge and 
.Madge. 

What the dramatic critic and author has said, respect- 
ing the introduction of a Theatrical Company into a Vil- 
lage, is curious, and deserves most serious consideration. 
' He attributes powerful effects to such a measure. Might 
not this be turned to a good purpose ? See my Discourses 
on the St&ge, p. 187, &c. 

I remember, when I was at Inverary in Scotland, in the 
summer of 1796, when the late Duke of Argyle was en- 
larging and improving the town and his estates in genera], 
there was a Company of Players in the place, who had 
been either invited by the Duke, or encouraged by him to 
perform there, with a view to civilize the inhabitants. 
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He acted, perhaps, on the idea of his countryman, An 
drew Fletcher of Saltoun, who says, " that most of th 
^' ancient legislators thought they could not well refom 
" the manners of any city without the help of a lyric 
^' and sometimes of a dramatic poet." (see his Politica 
Works, 12mo. Lond. 1737, p. 372. and the Spectator 
Ko* 502. quoted also in my Discourses on the Stage 
p. 109.) I have not been able to learn what has been th 
effect. I saw a part of one play they performed, whicl 
was Richard the Third, another play was The Merchan 
of Venice, with the Farce of a Trip to Scotland. Whethe 
the Duke or his family suggested the plays I do not know 
I recollect that, at the time, though I thought then mud 
less scrupulously about the stage than I do now,. I did no 
think the plays j udiciously selected. The company wa 
Tery indifferent in point of abilities. 

llie Padlock on its first representation became highlj 
popular, owing to the beautiful music composed for it bj 
Mr. Dibdin. This piece has the same fault with the other 
of containing much indelicacy. It, however, exposes th< 
folly of an old man wishing to marry a very young girl 
and the inefficacy of bolts aqd bars and padlocks for cir 
cumscribing the affections; and that '' the padlock," thi 
restraining power, must be placed upon ^' themi^d.^ Thi 
character of Mungo always amuses^ and ha^^ no doubt ha< 
some share in interesting the affections- of the public ii 
behalf of the ni^roes. (SeeVol. II. p» 495% Note.) Th< 
Begroe is not painted here In the most favoura|)le point o 
view. Drunkenness, however, is a sin which an audieno 
are too apt to look upon with lenity at least^ if not witl 
pleasure* 

i3esides the ^egukr Dramas whfch Bickerstaff wrote 
he was the authpr of the Oratorio of Judith^ set to musi< 
by Dr. Ame, and errginally performed at Drury Laneii 
1 761. It was performed at the Church at Stratford upoi 
Avon Sept. 6, 1769, at the Jubilee in honour of Shak 
speare. Some of the Air^ are worthy of being selected 
to be preserved as single independent songs*. 



<»«^^«^^S» *'^»»«»«»^» 
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The Comic Opera of Lionel anb Claiissa, or A 
School for Fathers^ was considered by the Author as 
the best of his prodocttoDS, (see the Aathor^s Adrertise- 
xnent;) and, all circumstances considered, it appeared to 
me to be the most eligible to select as a specimen of that 
species of entertainment. The plot b interesting, and some 
of the characters well drawn. Sir John Flowerdale, 
Clarissa and Uonel,are, upon the whole,well-written : they 
required some alteration, however, to make them less ex- 
ceptionable in point of duplicity. The comic characters 
are amusing. Colonel Oldboy, who would encourage a 
young man to run away with the daughter of another, . as 
a piece of gallantry and a good joke, while he would con- 
demn him for doing the same by himself, (shewing a breach 
of the principle of '^ doing as he would be done by*') falls 
into his own snare, and is justly punished for his fault. 
He is a Lesson to Fathers in this respect ; while Sir Joha 
Flowerdale is In that of preferring worth to fortune in 
making a final choice for his daughter. Parents too, 
should consider, that the natural, and almost necessary,^ 
consequence of placing young persons, of different sexes, 
and nearly of the same age, in the relatiye situations of 
Tutor and Pupil will be love. They must not therefore 
blame iljiem for an effect of which they themselres are the 
cause, if the Tutor be selected from his moral excellence, 
as well as for his talents, as every Tutor should be, the 
consequence then need not be dreaded. The coxcomb 
Jessamy is a good picture of the travelled fop of the last 
ai^e, now, almost, if not quite, obsolete. In Colonel 
Oldboy there was a great deal of grossness, which it was 
absolutely necessary to expunge; yet some traces of the 
licentiousness of his character are left, in order to expose 
and condemn it ; it is hoped, howerer, without leaving 
any thing which can at all shock the most scrupulous de- 
licacy. This opera was performed here by the Norwich 
Company in October 1810. I had not an opportunity of 
attending the representation ; but I heard great and just 
censures of the grossness of some of the passages. 

The Airs in this Opera are by no means what I could 
wish them to be. Few of them will stand independent of 
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the dialogue with which they are connected ; and many 
of them have the fault, mentioned before, p. 5, of arising 
out of the incident of the moment. Mr. Dibdin, himself 
a writer of musical pieces, and the composer of the chief 
part of the music to this opera, censures the songs in the 
following words: *' The perpetually going off with a 
^' song and teaching the audience, in imitation of the 
^^ opera, when to expect a brayura song,, a comic song,, 
'^ a cavatina, a duett, a quartetto, and a finale, began 
*^ to grow intolerably tiresome'\ (Hist, of the Stage,. 
Vol. V. p. 261.) Some of these, however, are marked, 
in the edition of 1786, as being omitted in the repre- 
sentation ; to others I have myself put the inverted com- 
mas. In that copy, also, I have found the duplicate songs > 
here given, that the reader or the performer may take that 
which he prefers Most of the songs have been conside- 
rably altered; and, if they are not altogether what I 
would wish them to be, it is hoped, that at least they are* 
rendered harmless. 

^ The copy used in printing, has been one Printed for' 
W. Lowndes, in 1786; I have also Bell's edition of 1781, 
which is the earliest copy I have, after some inquirj', been- 
able to procure.* Besides these I have had the use of 
Bell's edition of 1791, and Mrs. Inchbald's and Mr.~ 
Cumberland's editions. 

Clare Hall, Jan. 14^ 1812. 



* Almost as soon as the above was written, I was favoured, by 
Mr. Hiodes, the manager of The Theatre Royal Norwich, with the 
original edition of 1768. From this 1 have obtained the duplicate song 
•f Harman's in Act i. and made one or two other correctioDS* I bave* 
•otrt>eea able to collate the copjes mioutely.. 



THE AUTHOR'S 

ADVERTISEMENT.* 

.H ATiNG, for some years, met with very great snccest 
in my productions of the musical kind; when I wrote the 
following Opera, it was with unusual care and attention ; 
and it was the general opinion of all my friends, some of 
-whom rank among the best judges, that of all my tritles, 
Lionel and Clarissa was tht most pardonable : a deci- 
sion in its favour, which I was the prouder of, because^ 
to the best of my knowledge, through the whole, I had 
not borrowed an expression, a sentiment, or a character^ 
from any dramatic writer extant. 

When Mr. Garrick thought of performing this piece 
tit Drury-lane theatre,, he had a new singer to bring out, 
and every thing possible for her advantage was to be 
done ; this necessarily occasioned some new songs and 
airs to be introduced ; and other singers, with voices of 
a different compass from those who originally acted the 
parts, occasioned still more ; by which means the greatest 
part of the music unavoidably became new. This is the 
chief, and indeed the only alteration made in the Opera ; 
and even to that, I should in many places have been 
forced, much against my will, had it not given a fresh op« 
portunity to Mr. Dibdin to display his admirable talents 
as a musical composer. And I will be bold to say, that 
his airs, serious and Comic, in this Opera, will appear to 
no disadvantage by being heard with those of some of the 
greatest masters. ^ 

The SCHOOL FOR FATHERS is added to the title, 
because the plot is evidently double ; and that of Lionel 
and Clarissa alluded to but one part of it, as the readers 
and spectators will easily perceive. 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. 



* This AdTertisement ivas prefiird to (he edition of thii Opera io 
1770, whco it was brought out at Drury Lane Theatre by Garrick. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON^;. 



MEN. 

Sir John Flowerpale. 

Colouel Oldboy. 

Jebsamy, Son to Col. Oldboy». 

Lionel, Tutor to Clarissa. 

Harman, in love with Diana. 

Jenkins, Steward to Sir John Flowerdale,. 

WOMEN. 

Lady Mart O2.DBOY, wife to Col, OUlfOjf^ 
Clarissa, daughter to Sir John Flozoerdaie^ 
Diana, daughter to Col. Oldboy. 
Jenny, maid to Clarissa. 



i»^^^^.#^^^i»^^i»^^i»i^i»i»^ 



Scene, The Conatrj. 

Time^ One Day and part of the next. 



LIONEL AND CLARISSA, 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. A Chamber in Colonel Oldhoy't House. 

Colonel Oldbot at breakfast^ reading a newqxqier; ai 
a Hale distance sits Jenkins ; and on tlie opposite 
side^ DiANJy playing upon a harpsichord. A Gjbl 
attending* 

AIR. 

I>ian8. Ah ! how delightful the morning^ 

How sweet are the prospects it yields I 
Summer luxuriant adorning 

The gardens^ the groves ^ undthejields* 

Be grateful to the season^ 

Its pleasures leVs employ; 
Kind Nature gives j and Reason 

Permits us to enjoy, 

CoL Well said, Dy ; tbank yon, Dy. This, master 
Jenkins, is the way I make my daughter entertain me 
every morning at breakfasts Come here and kiss me, you 
slut ; come here and kiss me, you baggage. 

Diana. Oh ! papa, you call one such names- 

Col. A fine girl, master Jenkins, a fine girl ! she has 
got my eye to a twinkle. There*s fire for you ! — spirit ! 
— I design to marry her to a duke : bow much money do 
you think a duke would expect with such a wench ? 

Jen. Why, Colonel, with submission, I think there 
is no occasion to go out of our own country here ; we 
have never a duke in it, I belkve ; but we hare many 
ftB honest gentleman^ who, in my opinion, might deserve 
tke young lady. 
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Col, So you would have me marry Dy tb a counti 
'squire, eh ! How say you to this, Dy ? Would n 
you rather be married to a duke? 

Diana. So my husband's a rake, papa, I dqjaH ca 
-what he is. 

Cot. A rake \ you little baggage ; why, you wou 
not wish to marry a rake, would you ? So her husbai 
is a rake, she does not care what he is ! — Ha, ha, ha, h 

Diana. Well, but listen to me, papa — When you j 
out with your gun, do you take any pleasure in shooti 
the poor tame ducks and chickens in your yard? ^ 
the partridge, the pheasant, the woodcock, are < 
game ; there is some sport in bringing them down, I 
cause they are wild; and it is just the same with an hi 
band or a lover. 1 would not waste powder and shot 
wound one of your sober pretty-behaved gentleme 
but to hit a libertine, extravagant, madcap fellow, 
take him upon the wing 

CoL Do you hear her, master Jenkins ! Ha, ha, I 

Jen. Yes, Colonel, many a sprightly, and I beli( 
many a good, young lady has married a rake, in ) 
hope of reforming him ; and has found, to her cost, t] 
libertine principles are not so easily corrected, nor 
male charms so infallible in their operation. — But, go 
Colonel, what do you say to my worthy and honoi 
able patron here. Sir John Ffowerdale? He has 
estate of eight thousand pounds a year, as well p; 
rents as any in the kingdom, and but one only daugh 
to enjoy it ; and yet he is willing, you see, to give t 
daughter to your son. 

Diana. Pray, Mr. Jenkins, how does Miss Clari 
and our university friend, Mr. Lionel ? That is 
only grave young man I ever liked, and the only hai 
some one I ever was acquainted with, that- did not mi 
love to me. 

CoL Ay, master Jenkins, who is this Lionel ? TJ 
say he is a wjtty, knowing fellow ; and I think him n 
enough for one brought up in a college. 

Jen. His father was a general officer, a particv 
friend of Sir John's, who, like many more brave i 
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that liye and die in defending their country, left little 
else than honour behind him. Sir John sent this young 
man, it his own expence, to Oxford ; where, while his 
son lired, they were upon the same footing : and since 
our young gentleman's death, which you know unfortu* 
nately happened about two years ago, he has continued 
him there. During the Tacation he is come to pay us a 
Tisit, and Sir John intends that he shall shortly take 
orders for a very considerable benefice in the gift of the 
family, the present incumbent of which is an aged man. 

Diand, The last time I was at your house, he was 
teaching Miss Clarissa mathematics and philosophy. 
What a strange brain I have I If I was to sit down to 
distract myself with such studies 

CoL Go, hussey, let some of your brother's men in- 
form their master that he has been long enough at his 

toilet ; here is a message from Sir John Flowerdale* 

You a brain for mathematics, indeed ! We shall have 
women wanting to head our regiments to-morrow or next 
day. 

Diana. Well, papa, and suppose we did. I believe, 
in a battle of the sexes, you men would hardly get the 
better of us. 

AIR. 

* Tlio'* courage and strength are man^s properties yet^ 
' And patience to go thro* his duty^ 
' ^ The weapon we women contend with is 20//,— 
^ Resistless are found wit and beauty. 

^ Sound^ sound^ then^ the trumpet ^ both sexes ^ to arms t 
' Our tyrants at once and protectors / 

^ We quickly shall see whether courage or charms 
* Decide for the Helens or Hectors."* [Exit.^ 

Jen. A tolerable spirit miss seems to have. Colonel I 
— I wish it mayn'^t carry her too far one of these days. 

\_Aside. 

CoL Well, master Jenkins ! don't you think, now, 

that a nobleman, a duke, an earl, or a marquis, might 

be content to share his title — I say, you understand me 

with a sweetener of thirty or forty thousand ^OAiud^^ 
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to pay off mortgages? Besides^ there^s a prospect of 
my whole estate ; for, its likely enough her brottor may ' 
nerer hare any children. 

Jen, I should be concerned at that, Cotonel, when 
there are two such fortunes to descend to his heirs, as 
yours and Sir John Flowerdale's. 

CoL Why, look you, master Jenkins, Sir John 
Flowerdal^ is an honest gentleman; our families are 
nearly related; we haye been neighbours time out of 
mind ; and if he and I have an odd dispute now and then, 
it is not for want of a cordial esteem at bottom. He is 
going to marry his daughter to my son ; she is a beauti- 
ful girl, an elegant girl, a sensible gtrl, a worthy girl^ 
and — ^a word in your ear — ^I am yery sorry fojp her. 

Jen. Sorry! Colonel? 

Coi* Ay between ourselves, master Jenkins, ny 

•on wonH do. 

Jen, How do you mean ? 

Co/. I leU you, master Jenkins, he wonH do— lie h - 
not the thing, a prig At sixteen years old, or there- 
abouts, he was a bold sprightly boy, as you should see 
in a thousand; ewatld driiik his pint of port, or his bottle 
of claret — now he mixes all his wine with water. 

Jen. Oh ! if that be his only fault. Colonel, he wilt 
ne^er make the worse husband, 1*11 answer for it. 

CoL You know my wife is a woman of quality ^I 

was prerailed upon to send him to be brought up by her 
V brother. Lord Jessamy, who had no children of his own, 
and promised to leare him an estat e - '-He has got the 
estate indeed, but the fellow has taken his lordship^s 
name for it. Now, master Jenkins, I would be glad to ' 
know how the name of Jessamy is better than that of 
Pldboy ? 

Jen. Well ! but. Colonel, it is allowed on all hands^ 
that his lordship has gtren your son an excellent education-^ 

Col. Psha ! he sent him to the university, and to tra-^ 
Tel ; but, what of that ? I was abroad and at the uni-^ 
▼ersity myself, and never a rush the better for either— 
I quarrelled with his lordship about six years before hi^ 
death, and so had not an opportunity of seeing how ihs^ 
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ouih went on ; if I had, master Jenkins, I would no 
ipre have suffered him to be made such a monkey of — 
le has been in my house but three days, and it is all 
urned topsey-turvey by himr and his serrants — ^then his 
lumber is like a perfomer^s shop, with wash-balls, 
NLstes, and pomatum— —and do you know he had the 
mpudence to tell me yesterday at my own table, that I 
lid not know how to behave myself. 

Jbfi. Pray, Colonel, how does my Lady Mary ? 

CoL What, my wife ? In the old way, master Jenkins ; 
ilway-s eomplaining; ever something the matter with h^ 
bead, or her back, or her legs, aud ever plaguing her 
^sband with jealousies^ 

Jen. And does her husband give h^ no leasott for it? 
B»t, Cdlonel, I must take my leaye ;. I haye delivered 
my message, and Sir John may espeet the pleasure of 
|roar company to dinner ? 

CoL Ay, ay, we'll co me mo eereno»y among 
friends* But w^n't you stay to see my son ; 1 hare sent 
tohim^ and suppose he will be here as soon as hia icalet^ 
Wbambre will give him leaK^ 

Jen. There is no occasion, good sir: prtieatttyls»» 
ble respects, that's all. 

CoL Well, but, Jenkins, yon imist not go till yon 
Irittk something— —let yon and i have a batHe of 
lock 

Jen. Not for the world. Colonel j I never toudi mmj. 
thing stroi^ in the morning. 

CoL Never touch any thing strong I Why, one bottle 
won't hurt you, man — this is old, and as mild as milk. 

Jen. Well, but. Colonel, pray excuse me. Health 
is amongst the 6rst of blessings, and that is to be hoped 
for only by temperance. 

AIR. 

^ To tell you the truth^ 
^ In the days of my youth^ 
. ' Heedless of uhai I didy 
^ I drank and sung 
^ As the table rung^ 
^ And did as younkers bid* 
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^ But^ now I am oldj 
* / am grown more bold^ 

' And all those freaks forbeafy 

And oft regret 
' At nought I set 

' Examples now held dear,*^ [Exit. 

Enter Jessamy^ and Liodif Mary Oldboy. 

Lady M. Shut the door, why don't yoa shut the door 
there ? Have you a mind I should catch my death ? — - 
This house is absolutely the care of ^olus ; one had as 
good liTe on the Edystone^f or in a wind-mil]. 

Jes» I thought they told your ladyship that there wafl 
a messenger here from Sir John Flowerdale? 

CoL Well, sir, and so there was ; but he had not pa*- 
tience to wait upon your curling-irons. Mr. Jenkins 
was here. Sir John Flowerdale's steward, wko has lired 
in the family these forty years. 

Jes, And pray. Sir, might not Sir John Flowerdali 
haTe come himself? If he had been acquainted with tb< 
rules of good breeding, be would haye known that ] 
•ught to have been ybited. 

Lady M. Upon my word, Colonel, this k a solecisio 

CoL It's none, my lady. Sir J^ihn Flowerdale cam^ 
but last night fronir hfs sister's seat in the West, and is i 
little out of order. But I suppose he thinks he ought U 
appear before him with his daughter in one hand, an4 
his rent-roll in the other, and cry, Sir^ pray do me ik^ 
favour to accept them. 



* loroy Son|( Rook wkh miisict p-24, and iio my Collection t 
Songs in 3 vols, i^roo. Vol. I. p. 133, will be found a sonj;, begir 
nio^ " My good father died at Ihe age 0/ fuui scored* Vk hich might b 
ifitrodaced by Jenkins in this plac6. 

f The Edystone rocks, off tiie const of Devonshire nnd Cornwal 
which are supposed to have got this appeltatiun from the gr«>ut vi 
riety of contrary sets of the current anionic them, both upon the lid 
of dood and the tide of ehb. They are nearly fourteen miles st»uil 
south-west from the port of Plymouth, and on them is situated thi 
very wonderful piece of architecture the £d}stoi2e Li^ht<-bous 
built by Smeatoo^ 
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Lady M, Nay, but, Mr. Oldboy, permit me to sajr — 

Col, He need not give himself so many affected airs; I 
think its yery well if he gets such a girl for going for ; 
she's one of the handsomest and richest in this country, 
and more than he deserves. 

Jes. That's an exceeding fine china jar your ladyship 
has got In the next room ; I saw the fellow of it the other 
day at Williams's,, and will send to my agent to pur- 
chase it: it is the true matchless old blue and white. 
Lady Betty Barebones bas a couple that she crayean 
fauQCired guineas for, on board an Indiaman ; but she 
reckons them at a hundred and twenty-five, on accoant 
«f half a dozen plates, four Nankin beakers, and a 
couple of shaking mandarins, that the custom-house offi* 
cers took from under her cloak. 

CoL Did you ever hear the like of this ! He's chatter- 
ing about old china, while I am talking to him of a fine 
girl. I tell you what, Mr. Jessamy, (since that's the 
mine you choose to be called by) I have a good mind to 
knock you down. 

Jes. Knock me down, Colonel ! What do you mean ? 
I must tell you, Sir, this is a language to which I have 
not been accustomed ; and, if you think proper to con- 
tinue to repeat it, I. shall be under a necessity of quitting 
your house. 

CoL Quitting my house ? 

3es, Yes, Sir, incontinently. 

Col, Why, Sir, am not I your father, Sir ? and haye 
I not a right to talk io you as I like ? I will, sirrah. 

Jcs. Huh! huh! huh! 

CoL Do you laugh at me, you saucy jackanapes ! 

Lady M, Who's there? — somebody bring me a chair. 
Really, Mr. Oldboy, you throw my weakly frame into 
SQch repeated couTulsions — ^but I see your aim ; you 
want to lay me in my grave, and you will very sooa 
have that satisfaction. 

CoL I can't bear the sight of htm. 

Lady M. Open that window, give me air, or I shall 
faint. 

Jes. Hold, hold, let me tie a handkeicluet iLbcy>x\.\K^ 
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neck fii^t Thif slMirp north wind — Antoine, bring 
down my mnff. 

CoL Aj, do, and Ms great-coat. 

Lady M. Margaret, some hartshorn. My dear Mr. 
Oldboy, why. will you fly ont in this way, when yei 
know how it shocks my tender nenres? 

CoL Madam, its enough to make a man mad* 

JLadj/ Af. Hartshorn i Hartshorn I 

Je$, Colonel! 

CoL Do you hear the pnppy ? 

Je$. Will you giTe me kave to issk you one question? 

6W. I don't know whether I will or not. 

Jes. I should be glad to know, that's all, what singk 
circumstance in my conduct, cariiage or figure, you 
can possibly find fault with — Perhaps I may be brought 
to reform-— Pr'ythee, let me hear from your own mouth, 
than, seriously, what it is you do like, and what it ii 
you do not like ? 

Col. Hum ! 

Jes. Be ingenuous, speak and spare not* 

Col, You would know ? 

AIR. 

Good Sir ^ I will tell you wiihoui anyjeti^ 
The thing of aU things which Ihaie and deteH; 

A coxcomb^ a fop^ 

A dainty milk'-sop; 
Who, essenc^d and dizen'd from bottom to top^ 
Looks Just like a doll for a milliner- s shop. 

A thing full ofpraie^ 

And pride and conceit; 

AU fashion, noweighi; 

Who shrugs and takes snuffs 

And carries a muff; 
A minikiny 
Finikin, 

French powder-puff : 
And now, sir, I fancy Pve told you enough. [Exit 

Jes. What*s the matter with the Colonel, madatt; 
does your lady ship .kaoEW? 
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Lady M. fieigho ! doB*t be sorprked, my dear ; it 
was the same thing with my late dear brother, Lord Jes« 
uniy; they never could agree : that good-natured, friendly 
soul, kiuMiPitig the delicacy of my constitution, has often 
said, sitter l^ry, I pity you. ' Not but your father 
^ has good qualities, and, I assure you, I remember 
^ him a very line gentleman himself. In the year of the 
^ hard frost, one thousand seren hundred and thirty-nine. 
^ when be first paid his addresses to me, he was called 
^ agreeable Jack Oldboy, though I married him without 
^ the consent of your noble grandfather.' 

Jes. I think he ought to be proud of me : I beliera 
there's many a Duke, nay Prince, who would esteem 
themselves happy in having such a son — r- 

Lady M. Yes, my dear; but your sister was always 
your Other's favourite: He intends to give her a prom* 
gions fortune, and sets his heart upon seeing her a woman 
of quality. 

Jes. He should wish to see her look a little like a gentle- 
woman first. When she was in London last winter, I am 
told she was taken notice of by a, few men. But she 
wants air, manner, 

' Lady M. And has not a bit of the genius of our 
^ family, apd I never knew a woman of it, but herselfl 
^without. I have tried her. About three years ago, I 
^ set her to translate a little Frendi song : I found she 
^ had not even an idea of versification ; and she put down 

* love njadjoy for rhjrme — so I gave her over. 

^ Jes* Why, indeed, she appears to have more of the 
^ Thalestris than the Sappho about her.' 

Lady M. Well, my dear, I mnst go and dress myself, 
though I protest I am fitter for my bed than my coach.-— 
And condescend to the Colonel a little — Do, my dear, if 
it be only to oblige your mamma. [ExiL 

^ Jes. Let me consider — ^I am going to visit a country 
^ Baronet here, who would fain prevail upon me to marry 
^ ins daughter : the old gentleman has heard of my parta 
^ and understanding; Miss, of my figure and addt«%%, — 

* 9otf eappose I shonldiAot like her wlien 1 ^eeVctt— 

' mjr, poMi^iljr^ *tei JiH]laothaTeker;«»tTeal^"%%t. 
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an end, and, sans compliment, we break up the con- 
gress. But, won't that be cruel, after having suffered 
her to flatter herself with hopes, and shewing myself 
to her. She's a strange Dowdy, I dare believe: how- 
ever, she brings pro?]:sion with her for a separate main- 
tenance. 

^ Antoine, appretee la toilette. I am going to spend m 
sad day ; that I perceive already ; I wish it was over ^ 
1 dread it as much as a general election. 

* AIR. 






When a man of fashion condescends 
To herd among his country friends^ 
' They watch his looks ^ his motions : 
One boobj/ gapes^ another starts. 
And all he sai/Sy does, eats, drinks, wearsp 
' Must suit their rustic notions. 
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But as for this brutish old clown here, 
* Ah ! why did I ever come down here ! 
* The salvage will now never quit me : 

* Then a consort to take, 

* For my family^ s sake, 

^ I own ^iis a cap does not fit me^ [Eift 

SCENE II. A Study in Sir John Flowerdhle's Hous^ 
two Chairs and a Table, with Globes and Maihematica 
Instruments. Clarissa enters^ followed by Jenny, 

AIR. 

Clar. May Heaven's kind hand protect me^ 
Assist, support, direct me ; 

Relieve a heart opprest : 
Ah I why this palpitation I 
Cease, busy perturbation. 

And let me, let me rest. 

Jen. My dear lady, what ails you ? 
Clar. Nothing, Jenny ; nothing. 
Jen. Pardon me, madam, there is something ails you 
ipdeed. What signifies all the grandeur and riches in tL 
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vorld, if they canH procare one content. I am sure it 
vexes me to the heart, so it does, to see such a dear, sweet, 
worthy young lady, as you are, pining yourself to death. 

Clar. Jenny, you are a good girl, and I am very 
much obliged to you for feeling so much on my account ; 
but in a little time, I hope, I shall be easier. 

Jenny. Why, now, here to day, madam — for certain, 
you ought to be merry to-day, when there's a fine gentle- 
man coming to court you ; but, if you like any one else 
better, I am sure, I wish you had him, — ^heartily I do. 

Clar. Suppose, Jenny, I was so unfortunate aCs to like 
a man without my father's approbation — would you wish 
me to marry him ? 

Jen. I wish y6u married to any one, madam, that could 
make you happy. 

Clar. Heigho! 

Jen. Madam ! madam ! yonder's Sir John and Mi'. 
Lionel on the terrace. I believe they are coming up here. 
Poor, dear Mr. Lionel, he does not seem to be in over 
great spirits either. To be sure, madam, it's no business 
of mine ; but, I believe, if the truth was known, there 
are those in the house who would give more than ever I 
shall be worth, or any the likes of me, to prevent the 
marriage of a certain person that shall be nameless. 

Ciar. What do you mean? I don't understand you. 

Jen. I hope you are not angry, madam ? 

Clar. Ah \ Jenny 

^ Jen, Madam ! do you think when Mr. Lionel's a 

* clergyman, he'll be obliged to cut oil* his hair? I'm sure 
^ it will be a thousand pities, for it is the sweetest colour, 
^ and looks the nicest put up in a queue — and your great 
^ pudding-sleeves ! they'll quite spoil his shape, and the 

* fall of his shotilders. Well ! madam, if I was a lady 
^ of large fortune, Mr. Lionel should not be a parson, if 
^ I could help it. 

Clar. ' No reflections upon the clergy, Jenny. No 
^ order of men, no profession, ought to be considered as 
' more honourable and important.' I am going into my 
dressing-room — It seems then Mr. Lionel is a great fa- 
Tourite of yours; but pray Jenny have a care ko^v ^q». 
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talk in this manner to any one else. 

Jen, Me talk ! madam — I thought you knew me better ; 
and, my dear lady, keep up your spirits. Pm sure I hare 
dressed you to-day as nicely as hands and pins can make 
you. 

AIB. 

rm bui a poor servant y Uis true ma'am; 
But was la iadt/j like you^ ma^am^ 

In grief would I sit? Noy no. not a bit ; 
I would certainly search the world thrd*j ma'amj 

To find what my liking could hit. 

And if a young many 

In my fancy there ran^ 
Not lik^d by my friends and relations ; 

Yet^ if I had regard^ 

It shoiUd go very hardy 
Or Pd follow my own inclinations, [^Exeunt, 

Enter Sir John Flowerdale and Lionel. 

Sir John. Indeed, Lionel, I will not hear of it. What I 
to run from us, all on a sudden, in this way ; and at such 
a time, too; the ere of my daughter's wedding, as I may 
call it, when your company must be doubly agreeable, as 
well as necessary to us ? I am sure you have no studies 
at present that require your attendance at Oxford : I must 
therefore insist on your putting such thoughts out of your 
head. 

Lion. Really, Sir, I have been so long from the uni- 
Tersity, that it is time for me to think of returning. It is 
true, I ha\pe no absolute studies ; but jety sir, I shall be 
obliged to you if you will give me leave to go. 

Sir John. Come, come, my dear Lionel, I have for 
some time observed a more than ordinary gravity growing 
upon you, and I am not to Learn the reason of it : I know, 
to minds, serious and well inclined, like yours, the sacarej 
fanctioRS you are about to embrac e 

Lion. Dear Sir, your goodness to me, of eiv«ry kind^ 

is so great, so unremitted!— —Your condescension, your 

J^iendly attentions — in short, Sir, I want words to ex* 

peess my sensis of obtiga^ons ^ ^ 

S^irJohrt. Fi^y fie, no more oi t\ve«i. ^ l^^\sv^^»^ 
^ letters^ I find, that my old iueiA^"B ^R»cA.ot ^>q^ ^q 
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' tinues in* good health, cotisidering his advanced years. 
^ You may imagine, I am far from desiring the death of 
^ so worthy and pious a man; yet, I must own, at this 
*' time, I could wish you were in orders, as you might 
* then perform the ceremony of my daughter's marriage; 
' which would gi?e me a secret satisfaction. 

' Lion, No doubt. Sir, any office in my power that 
^ could be instrumental to the happines of any in your 
^ family, I should perform with gratitude. 

' Sir John. Why, really, Lionel, from the character 
^ of her intended husband,* I have no room to doubt but 
this match will make Clarissa happy: to be sure the al- 
liance is the most eligible for both families. 

Lion. If the gentleman is sensible of his happiness in 
the alliance. Sir. 

Sir John. The fondness of a father U always suspected 
of partiality ; yet, I believe, I may venture to say, that 
few young women will be found more unexceptionable 
than my daughter : her perspn is agreeable, her temper 
sweet, her understanding good; and, with the obliga-> 

tions she has to your instructions 

Lion. You do my endeavours too much honour. Sir ; 
I have been able to add nothing to Miss Flowerdale^s 
accomplishments, but a litUe knowledge in matters com- 
monly accounted of smuli importance to a mind already 
to well improved. 

Sir John. I do not account them soeh ; a little know- 
ledge, even in those matters^ is necessary for a woman, 
in whom I am far from considering ignorance as a desire- 
able characteristic. When intelligence is not attended 
with impertinent affectation, it teaches them to judge with 
precision, and gives them a d^ree of solidity necessary 
for the companion of a sensible man. 

Lion. Yonder*8 Mr. Jaikins : I fancy he is looking 
for yon, Sir. 

Sir John. I see him ; he is come bi^ck from Colonel 

Oldboy*s; I have a few words to say to him, and will 

return to you again in a minute. [£jriY, 

Lion. To be a burthen to one's self, to wage continual 

war with one's own passions ; foreedto cois^V^ ^<^\^V.-^ 
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ful of victory ! But see, she appears, whose presence 
turns all my sufferings into transport, and nakes eyen 
misery itself delightful. 

Enter Clarissa^ and then Jekny, who, seeing Lionel, 

goes out again. 

Perhaps, madam, you are not at leisure now ; other- 
wise, if you thought proper, we would resume the sub- 
ject we were upon yesterday. 

Clar. I am sure. Sir, I give you a great deal of trouble. 

Lion. Madam, you give me no trouble ; I should think 
soy life happily employed in your service; and as this is 
probably the lasi time I shall haye the satisfaction of 
attending you upon the same occasion——— 

Clar. Mr. Lionel, I think myself extremely obliged 
to you : and shall ever consider the enjoyment of your 
friendship 

Lion, My friepdship, madam, can be of little moment 
to you ; but, if the most perfect esteem, if the wannest 
wishes for your felicity, though I should never be witness 
of it — if these, madam, can have any merit to continue 
in your remembrance, a man once honoured with a share 
of your esteem—^ — 

Clar, Hold, Sir — ^I think I hear somebody. 

Lion, If you please, madam, we will turn over this 
celestial globe once more — ^Have you looked at the book 
I left you yesterday ? 

Clar, Really, Sir, I have been so much disturbed in 
,jny thoughts for these two or three days past, that I have 
not been able to look at any thing.. 

Lion, I am sorry to hear that, madam ; I hope there 
was nothing particular to disturb you. The care Sip 
John takes to dispose of your hand in a manner suitable 
to your birth and fortune 

Clar, I don't know. Sir — I own I am disturbed; I 
own I am uneasy ; there is something weighs upon my 
heart, which I would fain disclose. 
Z/i?^. Upon your heart, madam !•— did you say your 
ieartF 
-C/ar. I did, Sir~I 
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Enter Jenny. 

Jen. Madam ! madam ! Here's a coach and six drir- 
ing up the arenue : if s Colonel Oldboy's family ; and^ 
I believe, the gentleman is id it that's coming to court 
you. I must run and have a peep at him out of the 
'wrindow. " [E«iY. 

I^ion. Madam, I'll take my leave. 

Clar. Why so, Sir ?— — What is the matter, Mr^ 
Lionel ? — ^you turn pale» 

Lion, Madam 1 

Clar, Pray speak to me, Sir — You tremble — ^Tell me 
the cause of this sudden change.— —^How are you?—- 
Where is your disorder I 

Lion. Oh! 

AIR. 

You ask me in vain^ 

Of zchat ills I complain^ 
If here harbours the tormefU Ijind? 

In my headj in my hearty 
■ It invades every part^ 
And subdues both my body and mind. 

Each effort Itry^ 

Every medicine (^ply^ 
The pangs of my heart to appease / 

Buty forced to endure^ 

What I mean for a curcy 
Turns poison^ and feeds the disease. [Exit* 

Enter Diana. 

Diana.. My dear Qartssa — ^f am glad I have found^ 
you alone. — Don't let any one break in upon us — and 
give me leareto sit down with you a little — I am in such 
a tremor, such a panic — — 

Glar. Why, what has happened ? 

Daina. You may remember, I told you, that when I 
was last winter in London, I was followed by an 6dious 
fellow, one Harman : I can't say but the wretch pleased 
me, though he is but a younger brother, and not worth 
uxpence; and — ^in short, when I was leaving town, I 
promised to correspond with him. 
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Clar. Do you think that was prudent ? 

Diana, Madness ! But this is not tlie worst — for, what' 
dp you think? — ^the creature had the assurance to write 
io me about three weeks ago, desiring permission to con» 
down and spend the summer at my father's. 

Clar. At your father's ! 

Diana. Ay, who never saw him, knows nothing of 
him, and would as soon consent to my marrying a horse 
jockey. He told me a long story of some tale he in- 
tended to iuTeut, to make my father reoeiye him as an 
indifferent person ; and some gentleman in London, he 
said, would procure him a letter that should give it a 
face ; and he longed to see me so, he said, he could not 
live without it; and if he could be permitted but to 
spend a week with me 

Clar. Well, and what answer did yon make ? 

Diana. Oh ! abused him, and refused to listen to any 
such thing — But, I tremble while I tell it you**— Just be- 
fore we left our house, he arrived there, attended by a 
couple of servants, and js now actually coming here with 
my father. 

Clar. Indeed ! this is a dreadful thing. 

Diana. Dreadful, my dear ! — I happened to be at the 
window as he came into the court, and I declare I had 
like to have fainted away. 

Ciar. Is not my Lady below ? 

Diana. Yes, and I must run down to her. You'll 
have my brother here presently too ; he would fain have 
come in the coach with my mother and me, but my father 
insisted on his walking with him over the fields. 

Clar. Well, Diana, with regard to your affair-^I 
think you must find some method of immediately in- 
forming this gentleman, that you consider the outrage, 
he has committed against you in the most heinous light, 
and insist upon his going away directly. 

Diana. Why, I believe that will be the best way — but 
then he'll be begging my pardon, and asking to stay. 

Clar. Why, then, you must tell him positively, you 
will not consent to it ; and if he persists in so extraTagant 
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9. design, tell Win yoa will never see him again a$ long as 
yon live. 

Diana. Must I tell him so ? 

AIR. 

Ah ! pr^ythee^ spare iwe, dearest creature I 

How can you prompt me to so muck itl^nature ? 

Were he before me. 

Should I hear him implore me ^ 

Could. I accuse him^ . 

Could I refuse him 

The boon he should ask ? 

Set not a lover the cruel task, 

JVo, believe me^ my dear^ 
Were he now siariding here^ 

In spite of reproach and command^ 
Should I rate himj and scold him-^ 
My heart would still hold him — 

And at last I should give him my hand. [Exit. 

Clar. How easy is it to direct the conduct of others, 
liow hard to regulate our own ! I can give my friend ad« 
"vice : — perhaps she would say I am guilty of the same in- 
discretion in myself. Yet, is it criminal to know one of the 
most worthy, most amiable men in the world, and not 
to be insensible to his merit ? But my father, the kindest^ 
test of fathers, will he approve the choice I have made r 
INay, has he not made another choice for me ? And, 
after all, how can I be sure that the man I love, loves 
me again ? He never told me so ; but his looks, his ac- 
tions, his present anxiety, sufficiently declare, what his 
delicacy, his generosity, will not suffer him to utter. 

AIR. 

Hope and Fear^ alternate rising^ 
Strive for empire o'er my heart ^ 

Every peril now despising, 
Now at evWy breath Istart* 
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Can ye^ lecwned sages^ teach me, 

How to stem this beating tide ? 
Ifyou^ve any ruies to reach me, 

Speaky and be the weak-one's guide? 

Thus, our trials at a distance^ 
Wisdom^ Science y promise aid; 

But^ in need of their assistance^ 
tVe attempt to grasp a shade. 

These how frail! — there^s no deniaty^^ 
These weak slays will not abide^"-^ 

Only^ in the hour ofttiat^ 
Can Religion prove a guide J^ 

SCENE III. J Side View of Sir John Flowerdale's 
Housej with Gatesy and a Prospect of the Garden, 

Hjrmjn enters with Colonel Oldboy. 

. CoL Well, and how does my old friend, Dick Ran-^ 
ium^ do ? I have not seen him these twelve years : he 
was an honest worthy fellow^ as ever breathed. 

//tfr. Sir Richard was always a roan of spirit, CoIoneL 
CoL But as to this business of yours, which he tells 
me of in his letter — I don*t see much in it. 

Har, Why, Sir, we hope not ; but as the matter is 
dubious, and will probably make some noise, I thought 
it was better to be for a little time out of the way ; whea 
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AIR. 

Ye gloomy thon^hH, ye fear? penrersey 
Like sullen vapours, all diftpeisfi 
And scatter in the wind } 

Delusive phantoms, brood of night, 
III o more iny stcldy fancy frieht. 
No more my reason blind. 

'Tif done ; T feel my soul releasM ; 
The visions fly, the mists nre chas*dy 
Ner leave a cloud behind* 
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hearing >iny case, Sir Richard Rantum mentioned you ; 
he said, he M^as sure you would permit me to remain at 
your house for a few days, and offered me a recom* 

mendation* 

Col. I'll tell you what will be the consequence then — 
but, no matter ; I*ll take the affair in hand for you — 
make me your solicitor 

Har. You are very kind, Sir. — ^To tell you the truth^ 
I am in love in another place. 

CoL Oh ! you are I 

Har. Yes, Sir, but there are obstacles — ^A father — !» 
short, Sir, the mistress of my heart lives in this Tery 
county, which makes eyen my present situation a little 
Irksome. 

CoL In this county ? Then I am sure I am acquainted 
"with her; and the first letter of her name is 

Har. Excuse me, Sir, I have some particular rea«~ 
sons 

Col. But look — who comes yonder? — Ha! ha! ha! 
My son, picking his steps like a dancing, master. Pr*y- 
thee, Uarroan, go into the house, and let my wife and 
daughter know we are come, while I go and hare some 
sport with him r they will introduce you to Sir Joha 
Flowerdale. 

Har. Then, Sir, VU take the liberty 

* Col. But, d'ye hear ? — I must have a little more dis-- 
< course with you about this girl ; perhaps she's a neighs 
^ hour of mine, and I may be of service to you. 

^ Har. Well, remember^^ Colbnei, I shall try your 
* friendship. 

^ Allt. 

* Indeed^ kind Sir ^ if ever 

* You marked a tender hearty, ' 
^ lend^our kind compassion^ 

* Relieve a lover'' s smart. 

^ In titles^ wealthy and honour^y^ 
^ While others wish to shine ^ 

c3 
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* / seek this onltf blessing^ 
' TiwBt her I love be mine.* * 

Enter J ess amy ^ and several Servants. 

CoL Why, one would think you had nerer put your 
feet to the ground before ; you make as much work about 
walking a quarter of a mile, as if you had gone a pilgri* 
mage. 

Jes, Colonel, you hare used me extremely ill, to drag 
rfie through the dirty roads in this manner ; you told me 
the way was all over a bowling-green ; only see what a 
condition I am in ! 

Col, Why, how did I l^now the roads were dirty ? is 
that my fauH ? Besides, we mistook the way. Why, 
man, your legs will never be the worse when they are 
brushed a little. 

Jes. Antoine! have you sent La Roque for the shoes 
and stockings ? Gi?e me the glass out of your pocket — 
^ not a dust of powder left in my hair, and the frissure 

* as flat as the fore-top of an attorney's clerk — Gret your 

* comb and pomatum ; you must borrow some powder ;* 
I suppose there's such a thing as a dressing-room in the 
house ? 

CoL Ay, and a cellar too, I hope ; for I want a glass 
of wine terribly — ^but, hold ! hold ! Frank, where are 
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AIR. 

TeB ? she it fair, rapremHy fafr, , 
Aodtof«rr tbaothe balmy air. 

That vernal Zephyr blows t 
Her cheeks transcend the rose^s bk>o% 
And sweeter is (he rich perfume 

Her roby lips disclose. 

Fly swift, my sighs, and io her ear^ 
"Whisper soft, her lover's near. 
Full of doubt and full of fear | 
If mv rashness should offend^ 

Intercede, 

My pardon plead, 
Ber angry brow uobend* 
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you going? Stay, and pay your deroirs here, if you 
please ; I see there's somebody coming out to welcome 
us. 

Enter Lionel^ Diana^ and Clarissa. 

Xrton. Colonel, your most obedient ; Sir John is walk* 
ing with my Lady in. the garden, and has commissioBed 
me to receive you. 

Col, Mr. Lionel, I am heartily glad to see you — coma 
here, Frank, — this is my son. Sir. 

Lion, Sir, 'tis an honour to roe to— 

,' Jes, Can't you get the powder then ?' 

Col. Miss Clary, my little Miss Clary — Frank, why 
don't you come here ? This is Miss Flowerdale. 

Diancu Oh, Clarissa ! just as I said, that impudent 
man is come here with my father. [A$ide» 

Jes. Had'nt.we better go into the house ? 

AIR, QUINTETTO, 

To be made in such a pickle ! 
Will If ou please to lead the zmy^ Sir ? 
Col. - Noy but if you please y you maify Siry 
For precedence none will stickle: 

IHan. - Brother^ be polite : you vex me. 

Will you not your hand bestow ? 

Lead the Lady, 
Clar. - '" Bon'^t perplex me ; 

Bear Diana, lei him go. 
Jes. -> Md'amy permit me. 
Coi. - ' ' Smoke the beau. 

Clar. - Cruel must /, can I bear—^ 

Of such distress this heavy share.. 
Besetj tormentedy 
Each hope prevented. 

CoL - None but the brave deserve the fair ; 

Come J ma^am^ let me lead you: 

Nowy Siry I precede you. 
Dian. - Lovers must ill usage bear. 

And of distress endure their share. 
Col. - None but the brace deserve the fair, [Exeunt, 
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ACT IL . . 

SCENE I. A Hall in Sir John Flozeerdale's House, 
zcith the View of a grand Stair^case through em Arch, 
On either side of the Stair^ccLse beloWj two Doorsy 
leading from different Apartments. 

Enter Lionel^ followed by Jenny. 

Jen. Well, but, Mr. Lionel, consider — pray con- 
sider now ; how can yon be so prodigious undiscreet as 
you are, walking about the hall here, while the gentle- 
folks are within the parlour ! Don't you think theyUl 
wonder at your getting up so soon after diivner, and her 
fore any of the xest of the company ? 

Lion. Pray, Jenny, do not speak to me : I neither 
know where I am, nor what I am doing ; I am very 
wretched and miserable. 

Jen. Poor dear soul, I pity you! Yes, yes, I believe 
you are miserable enough, indeed; and, I assure you, I 
have pitied you a great while, and spoke many words in 
your favour, when you little thought you had such a. 
friend in a corner. 

Lion. But, good Jenny, since, by some accident or 
other, you have been able to discover what I would wiU 
lingly hide from all the world, I conjure you, as you 
regard my interest, as you value your Lady^s peace and 
honour, never let the most distant hint of it escape you; 
for it is a secret of that importance — 

Jen. And^ perhaps, you think I can't keep a secret. 
Ah \ Mr. Lionel, it must be hear, see, and say nothing 
in this world, or one has no business to live in it: Be- 
sides, who would not be in love with my Lady ? There's 
never a man this day alrve, but might be proud of it ; 
for she is the handsomest, sweetest tem per 'dest ! — And I 
am sure, one of the best mistresses ever poor girl had. 

Lion. Oh, Jenny ! She is most lovely. 

Jen. And so she is indeed. — Do you know that slie 
gave me her blue and silver ^ sacque' to-day, and it is 
eiery crum as good as new ; and, go things as they will^ 
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don't you be fretting and vexing yourself; for I am mor- 
tally certain, sbe would lie?erer see a toad than this Jes- 
samy. Though, I must say, to my thinking^ he's a 
Tery likely man ; and a finer pair of eye-brows, and a 
more delicate nose, I never saw on a face. 

Lion. Oh ! I am distracted. 

Jen. And why so ? It is not beauty that always takes 
the fancy : moreover, to let you know, if it was, I don't 
think him any more to compare to you, than a thistle is 
to a carnation : and so's a sign ; for, mark my words^ 
my Lady loves you as much as she dislikes him. 

Lion. What you tell me, Jenny, is a thing I neither 
merit nor expect : No, I am unhappy, and let me con- 
tinue so-^My most presumptuous thoughts shall never 
carry me to a wish that may afiect her quiet, or give her 
cause to repent. 

Jen. That's very honourable of you, I mu$t needs 
say! but, for all that, liking's liking, and one can't 
help it ; and' if it should be my I^ady's case, it is no 
fault of your'^s. I am sure, when she called me into her 
dressing-room, before she went down to dinner, there 
she stood^ with her eyes brim-full of tears ; and so I fell 
a-crying, for company — and then she said she could not 
abide the chap in the parlour ; and, at the same time, she 
bid me take an opportunity to speak to you, and desire 
you to meet her in the garden this evening, after tea ; for 
she has something to say to you. 

Lion. Jenny, I see you are my friend ; for which I 
thank you, though I know it is impossible to do me any 
service. 

Jen. I am your friend, indeed — ^but, I say, you won't 
forget to be in the garden now ? — and, in the mean time, 
keep as little in the house as you can, for walls have eyes 
and ears ; and, I can tell you, the servants take notice of 
your uneasiness, though I am always desiring them to 
mind their own business. 

Lion. Pray, have a care, Jenny ; have a care, my 
dear girl — a word may breed suspicion. 

Jen. Psha! have a care yourself; it is you that breeds 
BQspicIoD^ sighing and pioing about } — letting things get 
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the better of you. Though to be sure, when I thinks 
with myself, being crost in lore is a terrible thing — 
There was a young ' man in the town where I was born, 
made away with himself upon the account of it. 

Lion. Things shanH get the better of me, Jenny. 

Jen, No more they don't ought. And, once again, I 
say, fortune is thrown in your dish, and you are not to 
fling it out ; ' my Lady's estate will be better than three 
* bishopricks, if Sir John could gire them to you.* 
Think of that, Mr. Lionel, think of that. 

Lion. Think of what ? 

. AIR. 

OA, talk not to me of the wealth she pos^esseSj 
My hopes and mi/ views to herself I conjine ; 
The splendour of riches but slightly impresses 
A heart that is fraught with a passion like mine* 

By love^ only love^ should our hearts be cemented^ 
No infresty no motive^ hut that I would own; 
With hery in a cottage^ be blest and conienied^ 
And wretched zciihotU her^ tho^ placed on a throne. 

[Exk. 

Enter Colonel Oldbot, 

Col. Very well, my Lady, I'll come again to you 
presently, I am only going into the garden for a mouth- 
ful of air. Aha ! my little Abigail I Here, Molly, 
Jenny, Betty ! What's your name ? Why don't yo« an- 
swer me, hussey, when. I call you ? 

Jen. If you want any thing, Sir, I^Il call one of the 
footmen. 

) Col. The footmen! the footmen! No. Come here 
you — 

Jen. Who,— I, Sir?— 

Col. Why, here's money for you. What are yen 
afraid of ? V\\ take you into my protection ; you shall 
go and liye at one of my tenant's houses. 

Jen. I wonder you are not ashamed, Sir, to make an 
bouest girl any such ^proposal ; you that have a worthy 
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gnitlewoman, nay, a lady, of your own. — ^To be sure, 
she's a little stricken in years ; but why shouMnH she 
grow elderly as well as yourself ? ■ 

CoL Why, you pert baggage, you don^t know me. 

Jen, Yes, yeS) I know you well enough, and your 
character's well known all oyer the country, — 

CoL What, then, people say — 

Jen, Indeed, they talk rery bad of you ; and, what- 
eTer you may think, Sir, though I'm in a menial sta^^ 
tion 

Col, Well, come, let me know now, how does your 
young lady like my son ? 

Jen, You want to pump me, do you ? I suppose yon 
would know whether I can keep my tongue within my ^ 
teeth? 

Col, She doesn't like him then ? 

Jen, I don't say so, Sir — Isn't this a shame now ? — 
I suppose to-moriow or next day it will be reported that 
Jenny has been talking — rjenny said that and t'other — 
But here, Sir, I ax you, Did I tell you any such thing ? 

Col, Why, yes, you did. 

Jen. I !■— how can you — But here coines my lady— *— 

Enter Lady Mart, Dianj^ and Harm an* 

Lady Mary, Mr. Oldboy, won't you give me your 
hand to lead me up stairs, my dear ? Sir, I am pro- 
digiously obliged to you ; t protest I have not been so 
well, I don't know when ; I have had no return of my 
hilious complaint after dinner to-day ; and eat so vora- 
ciously ! Did you observe, Miss — ' The whole wing of 
a partridge !' — Doctor Arsenic will be quite astonished 
' when he hears it ; surely his new-hivented medicine has 
done me a prodigious deal of service. 

Col, Ah ! you'll always be taking one slop or other 
till you poison yourself. 

^ Lady JIf, It brought Sir Barnaby Drug from death's 
* door, after having tried the Spa and Bristol waters 
^ without effect — It is good for several things, in many 
[ sovereign^ as in colds and consumptions, and lowness 
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^ of spirits; it corrects the humours, rectifies the juicei 
' r^ulates the nenrons system ; creates au appetite 

* prevents flushings and sickness after meals ; as ais< 
^ Tain fears and head-achs ; it is the finest thing in th 
' world for an asthma ; and no body that takes it is ere 

* troubled with hysterics. 

^ CW." Gire me a pinch of your ladyship^s snuff. 

Lud^ M, This is a mighty pretty sort of man, Co 
lonel, who is he ? 

. CoL A young fellow, my lady, recommended t 
me. 

Lady M, I protest he has the sweetest taste for pc 
etry I — He has repeated to me two or three of his ow 
things; and I haye been telling him of the poem my Itl 
brother, Lord Jessamy, made on the mouse that wi 
drowned. 

CoL Ay, a fine subject for a poem. 

Laify M. The poem was as charming a morsel-—^ 

heard the Earl of Punley^ay, who understood Latii 

that it was equal to any thing in Catullus. 

' Col. Well, how did yon like your son's behaviour i 

dinner, madam? I thought the girl looked a litt! 

askew at him — Why, he found fault with every thin| 
and contradicted every body. 

* Lady M. Softly — Miss Flowerdale, I uiiderstan< 
has desired a private conference with him. 

^ CoL What, Harman, have you got entertaining in 
daughter there ? Come hither, Dy ; has he been givic 
you a history of the accident that brought him do¥; 
here? 

^ Diana* No, papa, the gentleman has beea telltii 

me— 

^ Lady M. No matter what, Miss— 'tis^ not polite 1 
repeat what has been said. 

^ CoL Well,^ well, my lady, you know the compai 
we made ; the boy is yours, the girl mine — Give n 
your hand, Dy. 

* Lady M. Colonel, I have done/ — Pray, Sir, wi 
there any news when you left London — any thing aboi 
the East Indies, the ministry^ or politks of any kind ? 
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am strangelj fond of politics ; but I hear nothing since 
my Ltord Jessamjr's death-— He used to write to me all 
the affairs of the nation, for he was a yery great poli- 
tician himself. I haTe a manuscript speech of his in my 
cabinet — he nerer spoke it, but it is as fine a thing as 
erer came from man. 

CoL What is that crawling on your ladyship's petti* 
coat ? 

Ladtf M. Where \ Where I 

CoL A spider, with legs as long as my arm. 

Lad^ M. Ah, donU let me look at tt ; I shall faint ^ I 
shall faint ! A spider ! a spider ! a spider ! [^Runs offi 

Col, Hold ; let her go ; I knew the spider would set 
her a galloping, with her fuss about her brother my 
Lord Jessamy. — Harman, come here. — How do yoii 
like my daughter ? Is the girl you are in lore with as 
handsome as this ? 

Har. In* my opinion, Sir» 

CoL What ! as handsome as Dy ! — I'll lay you twenty 

pounjds she has not such a pair of eyes. He tells me 

he's in lore, Dy ; raging mad for lore, and by his talk,: 
I begin to believe him. 

Diana* Now, for my part, papa, I doubt it yery 
much ; though, by what I heard the gentleman say just 
now within, I find he imagines the lady has a yiolent 
partiality for him; and yet he may be mistaken there 
too. 

CoJ. For shame, Dy, what do you mean ? How can 
you talk so tartly to a poor young fellow under misfor- 
tanes? Gi?e him your hand, and ask his pardon. — 
Don't mind her, Harman. — For all this, she is as good- 
oatnred a little girl as ever was bom. 

Har. You may remember, Sir, I told you before din- 
ner, that I had for some time carried on a private corres-* 
pondence with my lovely girl ; add that her father, whose 
consent we despair of obtaining, is the great obstacle to 
oar. happiness. 

Coi, Why don't you carry her off in spite of himi, 
then ? — I ran away with my wife — ask ray Lady Mary — 
ihe'il tell you the thing herself. — Her old couml^^ \jK^\^ 
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of a father thought I was not good enough ; but I mounted 
a garden wall, notwithstanding their cheraax-de-frize of 
broken glass bottles, took her out of a three pair of stairs 
window, and brought her down a ladder in my arms. By 
the way, she would haye squeezed through a cat-hole to 
get at me — ^Andl would have taken her out of the Tower 
of London, if it had been surrounded with three regi* 
ments of guards* 

Diana. But surely, papa, you would not persuade 
the gentleman to such a proceeding as this is ; consider 
the noise it will make in the country ; and if yon are 
known to be tiie adyiser and abettor — 

CoL Why, what do I care? I say, if he takes my ad- 
Tice he^ll run away with her^ and I'll give him all the aS" 
mstance I can. 

Har. I am sure. Sir, you are very kind ; and, to tell 
you the truth, I have more than once had the very scheme 
in my head, if I thought it was feasible, and knew how 
to go about it. 

Col. Feasible, and knew how to go about it ! The 
thing's feasible enough, if the girl's willing to go off with 
you, and you have spirit sufficient to undertake it. 

Har. O, as for tha^, Sir, I can answer. 

Diana. What, %r, that the lady will be willing to go 
off with you ? 

Har, No, madam, that I have spirit enough to take 
her, if she is willing to go ; and thus far I dare venture 
to promise, that between this and to-morrow morning, I 
will find out whether she is or not. 

CoL So he may ; she lives but in this county ; a^d tell 
her, Harman, you have met with a friend who is inclined 
to serve you. You shall have my post-chaise at a mi- 
nute's warning ; and if a hundred pieces will be of any 
use to you, you may command 'em. 

Har, And you are really serious, Sir ? 

CoL Serious ? and why not ? I have put twenty young 
fellows in the way of getting girls that they never would 

have thought of And bring her to my house. 

Dian, Well, but, my dear papa, upon my word, you, 
have a great deal to answer for— Suppose it was your 6Wn! 
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case to haye a daughter in sach circumstances, would 
you be obliged to any one— 

CoL Hold your tongue, hussey, who bid you put in 
your oar ? However, Harman, I don't want to set you 
upon any thing ; 'tis no affair of mine, to be sure ; I only 
gire you advice, and tell you how I would act if I was 
in your place. 

Har. I assure you, Sir, I am quite Charmed with the 
advice; and since you are ready to stand my friend, I 
tm determin'd to follow it. 
CoL You are ? — 
JTar. Positively. 

CoL Say no more then ; here^s my hand-^You under* 

stand me — No occasion to talk any further of it at pre« 

1 tent — ^When we are alone — t)y^ take Mr. Harman into 

the drawing-room, and give him sopeijitea. — 1 say, Har<« 

ijum, mum. — 

« flar. O, Sir. 

^ CoL What do you mean by your graTe looks, mis<« 
tress ? 

AIR. 

How terribly vest the old fellow will be^ 

' When hejinds you have snapt up his daughter; 

BtU shift as he willy leave the matt^ to me^ 

^ And 1 warrant you soon shall have caught herm 

* By bolts and by locks^ 
^ ■ * Shall an ill-natured fox ^ 

' Keep his daughter confined 
'Ifto wed she^s a mind? 
He ought to be set in the stocks, 
^1 * He merits the law : 

jind if we canU bite him^ 
^^\ ' fVeWe sure to indite him. 

' Hay hay ha^ ha, ha, hOy ha. [Exit. 

iQil / Diana. Sir, I desire to know what gross acts of im- 
gj^l prudence you have ever discovered in me, to autho- 

I rize you in this licence^ or make you imagitie 1 %Vko\3\^ 
yflj not sbeir sach marks of my resentineut aa yout \si<^\!l'- 

'^stfous tr&Umeat of me deserves i 
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^ Hat. Nay, my dear Diana, I confess I haye 1 
rather too bold — but consider, I languished to 
yoii; and when an opportunity offered to give ^le^ 
pleasure, without running any risque either of ] 
quiet or reputation, bow hard was it to be resisi 
^is true, I little thought my irrsit would be attei 
with such happy consequences as it now seems to ] 
miser 

* Diana. What do you mean ? 

* Har. Why, don't you see your father has an ii 
nation I should run away with you, and is coQtri 
the means himself. 

* Diana. And do you think me capable of concurri 
Do you think I have no more duty ? 
^ Hot. I don*t know that, madam ; I am sure^ you 
fusing to seize suck an opportunity to make me ha] 
giTes evident proofs that you have Y%y little lore. 

^ Diana. If there is no way to convince you of 
love but by my indiscretion, yon are welcome to 

sider it in what light you please. 

^ Har. Was ever so unfortunate a dog ! 

^ Diana. Very pretty this, indeed ! but b it pos 
you can be in earnest ? 

' Har. It is a matter of too much consequence ti 
about. 

' Diana. And you seriously think I ought — 

' Har. You are sensible there are no hopes of 

father's coolly and wittingly consenting to our 

riage; chance has thrown into our way a whin 

method of surprising him into a compliance — and 
^ should Dot we avail ourselves of it? 

* Diana. And so you would have roe — 

^ Har. I shall say no more, madam. ' 

^ Diana. Nay, but — 

^ Har. No, madam, no ; I have done. 

^ Diana, And are you positively in this violen 
^ about the matter, or only gtfiug yourself airs ? 

^ Har. You may suppose what you think pr 
^ madam. 

' Diana. Well, come ;^ let us go into the drai 
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' room and drink tea, and afterwards we'll talk of 

* matters. 

* Har. I won't drink any tea. 
< Diana. Why so ? 

* Har. Because I don't like it. 

^ Diana. Not like it ! Ridiculous ! 

* Har. I wish you would let me alone. 

* Diana. Nay, pr'ythee 

^ Har. I won't. 

^ Diana. Well, will you, if I consent to act as you 
^ please ? 

* tfflr. I don't know whether I will or not. 
^ Diana. Ha, ha, ha ! poor Harman I' 

^ AIR. 

^Came ihen^ pining^ peevish lover ^ 

^ Tell me Totkat to do and say ; 
^ From your doleful dumps recovery 

' Smile, and it shall have its way. 

^ With their humours thus to tea^e usj 

* Men are sure the strangest elves! 
^ Silly creatures, zeould you please us, 

^ You should still seem pleas'" d yourselves. [Exit. 

* Har. Say'st thou so, my girl ! Then I will driye 
^ old Truepenny's* humour to the uttermost. — Let md 
^ consider — what ill consequence can possibly attend it? 

* — ^The design is his own, as in part will be the execu- 
^ tion. He may perhaps be angry when he finds out 
^ the diBcdt. — Well, he deceives himself; and faults we 
< commit ourselves, we seldom find much difficulty In 
^ pardoning* [^Exit. 



t 



* '* Hay ha, boy! say*it thou so? art thou there, tme-peoBj*? 

•• Hamlet, A. i. S. y.** 



* '* Thh word as well as seme of Hamlet*s former czclamatioosy 
** W^ fiod io the MaUconttnU 1604 : 
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SCENE II. Clarissd*s Dresstng^Roomj on ot 
is a Table with a Glassy Boxes j and two Cha 

DiASA enters before Jess amy. 

Diana, Come, brother, I undertake to be misi 
the ceremony upon this occasion, and introduce 

your first audience. Miss FloWerdaie is not 

perceive ; but no matter. 

Jes, A pretty elegant dre(isiog*room this ; I 
builders, or architects, as they call themselves, 
errant stone-masons ; not one of them knows th 
lion of doors, windows, or chimnies; which 
essential to a room as eyes, nose, and moutl 
countenance. Now, if the eyes are where the 
should be, and the nose out of proportion and its 
quelle horrible phisiognomy ! 

Diana, My dear brother, you are not come he 
Tirtuoso, to admire the house ; but as^a suitor, 
dress the lady to whom It belongs. Shew, I 
you, a little more love, and tell me bow do yi 
Miss Flowerdale ?— don't you think her very hai 

Jes, Pal e but that I am determined she %l 

medy ; for as soon as we are married, I will ma 
put on row^e--'^— Let roe s ee" 'has she got an] 
boxes here? Veritable toilette a VAngloise. I 
but a bottle of Hungary-water, two or three i 
pins, and a little bole-armoniac, by way of 
powder. 

Diana, Brother, I would fain give you somi 
upon this occasion, which may be of service to y 
You are now going to entertain a young lady — 
prevail upon you to lay aside those airs, on ace 
-which some people »re impertiiieot enough t^ c^\ 
coxcomb ; for I am afraid, she may be apt to thi 
a coxcomb too, as, I assure you, she is very cap 
distinguishing. 

♦fc#. So much the wi^r§e for mfif— If slye U /o^ 
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distingaishing, I shall meet with a terrible repolse* " I 
don't belieye sheUl have ine. 
Diana. I don^t believe she ivill, indeed ! 
Jes. Go on, sister — ha, ha, ha. 
Diana. I protest, I am serious — Though, I perceive, 
you have more tru^t in the cpunsellor before, you there, 
'the looking-glass. But give me leave to tell you, it is 
not a powder'd head, a laced coat, a grimace, a shrug, 
B bow, or a few pert phrases, learnt by rote, that con- 
stitute the power of pleasing all women. 

Jes. You had better return to the gentleman, and give 
bim his tea, my dear. 

Diana. These qualifications we find in our parrots and 
nonkies. I would undertake to teach Poll in thre0 
weeks the fashionable jargon of half the fine men about 
town ; and I am sure, it must be allowed, that Pug, ia 
a scarlet coat, is a gentleman as degag6 and alluring as 
most of them. 

' Jes. That's really a charming India cabinet— But 
* Miss Flowerdale will be 'here presently — You had bet- 
^ ter return to give the gentleman his tea, and it is ten 
to one but we shall agree, though I should not profit 
by your sage advice. 
* Diana. Well ! I will leave you.' 

AIR.* 

^Tis a wondrous affair 

How a woman can bear 
A fop^ that himself can admire: 

Mer-e puppets for play^ 

Of papier machS^ 
Without e^er a spark of lovers fire. 



i 



* The foUowiog Song is a doplicate for this place. 

AIR. 

I<adie8» pray admire a figure. 
Fait $tlQn la demur gout. 
Fiffttf his hat, io size np bigger 
TiiaD .a Cbiaege iv qniap^s shoe ) 
(^iz yards of ribbon bind 
JHis bair en haion behind % 
While bis foretop's so bigb^ 
That in crown he may vie 
With the tufted cockatoo. 
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One* 8 po8*d in one^s aim 

To give them a name — 
Things of such equivocal growth ; 

Nor master J nor miss^ 

But Hvcixt that and this^ 
Ridiculous copies of both. 

Enter Clabjssa, 

Clar. Sir, I took the liberty to desire a few n 
pri?ate conversation with you— I hope you will 
— I am really greatly embarrassed. But, in an 
such immediate consequence to us both — 

Jes. My dear creature, don^t be embarrasse< 
me ; I should be extremely sorry to strike you ^ 
awe ; but this is a species of mauvaise honte^ m 
company I shall introduce you to, will soon cun 

Clar. Really, Sir, I do not understand you. 

Jes. Perhaps you may be under some uneasin 
I should not be quite so warm in the prosecutioi 
affair as you could wish: it is true, with re 
quality, I might do better ; and, with regard to 
full as well — Put, you please me*— Really, I h 
met with any thing more agreeable to me a great 

Clar. Pray, sir, keep your seat, 

Jes. Mauvaise honte, again. My dear, then 
thing in these little familiarities between you an 



Then bis waist so loof and faper* 
*Ti8 an absolute thread paper : 
Maids, resiit bim, >ou that can; 
Melbinks, if this is all th* affair, 
1*11 clnp a hat on, dob my batri 
Aud call myself a Man.* 

* ** The8on]|[ of Diana Oldboy to her brother, on hh 
" habiliments, is perfectly curious at the present dayi 
" exact description of the attire worn by men called fops,i 
** very distant, time when it was written. Yet Mi»8 Diai 
** toldf— that even Jessamy's dress is not more oot of fas 
" among men, than her total ignorance of the rudiments 
** nomy is, at this period, among women of her birth and 

Mrs. Inchbald*s Rbmabksi p. 4» For Diaaa*i igooraa 
trooomy ice the Deiticeoc. 
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'When we are married, I shall do every thing ta render 
your life happy. 

ClofT. Ah ! Sir, pardon me. The happiness of my 
life depends upon a circumstance 

Jes. What can that be ? — Don't be afraid to speak. 

Clar, No, Sir — I will come to the subject, on which 
I took the liberty to trouble you — Indeed, I ha?e great 
reliance on your generosity. 

Jes. You'll find me generous as a prince, depend on*t. 

Clar. I am blest. Sir, with one of the best of fathers : 
I nerer yet disobeyed him : in which I have had little 
merit ; for his commands hitherto have only been to se« 
cure my own felicity. 

Jcs. * Well ! my dear, don't imagine I will prevent 
^ your being dutiful to your father : no, no, continue 
* to love him ; I shan't be jealous.' Apres ma chere, 

Clar. But now. Sir, I am under the shocking necessity 
of disobeying him, or being wretched through life. 

Jes, Hem ! 

Clar. Our union is impossible — ^therefore. Sir, since 
I cannot be your wife, let me entreat you to make you. 
my friend, 

AIR. 

Ah how weak is inclinaiionj 

Fain I would yet more explain; 
Sat you see my agitation^ 

And will spare my tongue the pain* 

Help and force at once forsake me, 

On your kindness I depend. 
Since your wife you cannot make me^ 

Make^ make me, Sir^ your friend. [Exit* 

Jes. Who's there? 

Enter Jenkins. 
Jen. Do yon call. Sir ? 

Jes. Hark you, old gentleman ; who are yon ? 
Jen. Sir, my name is Jenkins. 
Jes. Oh! you are Sir John Flowerdale's steward; a 
servant he puts confidence in. 

TOL. Ill* D 
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Jen, Sir, I baye seryed Sir Jobn Flowerdale n 
years ; he is the best of masters ; and, I believe 
has some dependatice on my attachment and fidelity. 

Jes. Then, Mr. Jenkins, I shall condescend to »\ 
to you. Does your master know who 1 am ? Dot 
know, Sir, that I am likely to be a Peer of Great 
tain ? That I hare ten thousand pounds a year ? ' 
I have passed through all Europe with distingui 
eclat ? That I refused the daughter of Mynheer 
Slokenfolk, the great Dutch burgomaster ? 

Jen, I am sUre, Sir, my master has all the res 
imaginable 

Jes, Then, Sir, how comes he, after my shewing 
inclination to be allied to his family — how comes h 
say, to bring me to his house to be affronted ? I 
let his daughter go ; but^ I think, I was in the wn 
for a woman that insults me, is no more safe th 
wan. I hare brought a lady to reason before now, 
giving me saucy language; and left her male friend 
revenge It. 

Jen, Pray, good Sir, what's the matter ? 

Jes, Why, Sir, this is the matter, Sir — your mas 
daughter. Sir, has behaved to me with insolence, 
impertinence ; and you may tell Sir John Flowerc 
first, with regard to her, that I think she is a silly, i^ 
rant, aukward, ill-bred country puss. 

Jen, Oh I Sir 

Jes, And that, with regard to himself, he is, in 
opinion, an old doatiog, ridieuloits country 'sqi 
without the knowledge either of men or things ; 
that he is below my notice, if it w6re not to despise 

Jen, My good Sir \ Did I ever hear 

Jes> And advise him and his daughter to keep oi 
my way ; for I will affront them in the first pla< 

meet them And if your matter is for carrying th 

further, tell him I fence better than ^tty man in £iir 

Aia. 

In iM^i Germmy^ Wrtin;ce^ have I beeti^ 
Where princes Vve liv^dwiihy wksfe monm^chs Pve st 
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The great have caressed me, 
The fair have addressed me^ 
Nay J smiles 1 have had from a queen* 

Andnozoy shall a pert. 

Insignificant flirty 

With insolence use me^ 

Presume to refuse me! 

She fancies my pride will be hurt. 

But tout an contra! re, 

rm pleas^dj I declare, 
Quite happy to think I escape from the snare : 
Servitear, ma'm'selle ; my claim I withdraw. 
Hey I Tjohere are my people f Fal, kd, lal, lal, la. 

[I 

^ Jen. I must go and inform Sir John of what has h 
pened ; but I will not tell him of the outrageous b( 
yiour of this young spark; for he is a man of spirit, 
would resent it. He complains of Miss Clarii 
but she is incapable of treating him in the mac 
he says. Perhaps, she may have behaved with s< 
coldness towards him ; and yet, that is a mystery to 
too — ^for sh6 has seen him before; and I have heard 
John say a thousand times, that she expressed no ref 
nance to the match, 

' AIR. 

^ JVe all say the man was exceeding^ knowing, 
' And knowing most surely was he, 

^ Who found out the cause of the ebbing andflow\ 
' The flux and reflux of the sea. 

' Nor was he in knowledge far from it, 

* Who first marked the caurse of a comet ; 
* To what it was owing, 

' Its coming and going, 

* Its wanderings hither and thither : 



/ 
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^ BiU the man thai divines 

^ A lady's designsy 

* Their cause J or effect^ 

* tn any respect^ 

^ Is wiser than bath put together,^* [Exit. 



SCENE IIL Sir John. Flowerdale's Garden, with a 
view of a Canal by MoouMght: the Side Scenes 
represent Box-hedgeSj intermixed with Statues and 
Jiowering Shrubs, 

Enter Lionel leading Clarissa. 

Lion. Hist — methpught I heard a noise — should we be 
surprized together, at a juncture so critical, what might 
be the consequence ! — I know not how it is ; but at this, 
the happiest moment of my life, I feel a damp, a tremor^ 
at my heart 

Clar. Then, what should I do? If you tremble, I 
ought to be terrified indeed, who have discovered senti- 
ments, which perhaps I should haye hid, with a frank* 
ness that, by a man less generous, less noble-minded 
than yourself, might be construed to my disadvantage. 

Lion. Oh ! wouud me not with so cruel an expression. 
— ^You love me, and have condescended to confess it— 
you have seen my torments and been kind enough to 
pity them — ^The world, indeed, may blame you 



* The folio w log Soof is a da plicate for this place* 

JllR. 

Oh ! Ladiei , lovely ereatorcs I 
Your wit, yom shape, your featorci, 

Ob, how fine: 
Bat, oft* changHig, feigning; 
The man who seeks your meaoiog, 
Goes out the sea to fathom, 

Without lead or line. 
Your charms are form'd to please as f 
You spread the lure to seize us{ 

And when we get 

Into the net, 
Why, (ben, you vex and (eaze as. 
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Clar. And yet, was it proclaimed to the world, what 
tould the world say? I have suffered my tongue to 
speak my sentiments in a case which seems to justify a de« 
parture from the usual forms ; conyinced that your in- 
tentions were honestly confined to the improTement of my 
understanding, I have ventured to acknowledge that you 
have engag^ed and conquered my heart* 

Lion, And is it — ^is it possible I 

Clar. Be calm, and listen to me W hat I hare done 
has not been lightly imagined, nor rashly undertaken : 
It is the work of reflection, of conviction ; my love is not 
a sacrifice to my own fancy, but a tribute to your worth ; 
did I think there was a more deserving man in the world — 

Lion, If, to value you above every earthly good, be, 
to deserve you, so far I have merit ; if, to have no hope, 
no wish in life comparable to the un-look'd-for prospect 
of obtaining your hand, can entitle me to your regard^ 
80 far I dare pretend. 

Ctar. That I have this day refused a maw, with whom 
I could not be happy, I make no merit; born for quiet 
and simplicity, the crowds of the world, the noise at.^ 
tending pomp and distinction, have no charms for me : I 
wish to pass my life in rational tranquillity, with a friend, 
whose virtues I can respect, whose talents I can admire; 
whor will make my esteem the basis of my affection. 

Lion. O charming creature I yes, let me indulge the 
flattering idea; formed with the same sentiments, the 
same feelings, the same tender passion for each other, 
we seem designed to compose that sacred union, which 
nothing but death can annul. 

Ciar. One only thing remember. ^Secure in each 

other^s affections, here we must rest; I would not give 
my father a moment^s pain, to purchase the empire of the 
world. 

Lion, Command, dispose of me as you please ; the. 
vows of innocence and virtue can bear to be viewed by 
the eye of Heaven. 

Clar, Surely they can. 
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AIE. 

Goj end on my truth relying^ 
Comfort to your cares applying^ 
Bid each doubt and sorrow Jlying^ 
l£a:oe to peace and love your breasi% 

Go^ and may the PowW tkat^s near us^ 
Sully a kind protector, hear usj 
Thro* our troubles safely steer us 

To a port of joy and rest. l^ExiL 

Enter Sir John FlowebdaleJ* 

&V JoAw. Who's there? Lionel! 

Lion. Ha! 'tis Sir John Flowerdalej where shall I 
bide me^ how avoid him ? [Aside. 

Sir John. Who's there ? Lionel? 

Ijion. ' Tis I, Sir ; I am here — Lionel. 

Sir John. My dear lad, I have been searching for jon 
this half hour, and was at last told you had come into the 
garden. I have a piece of news, which, I am sure, will 
shock and surprize you — My daughter has refused Colon^ 
Oldboy's son, who is this minute departed the house la 
violent resentment of her ill treatment. 

Lion. Is he gone, Sir ? 

Sir John. Yes, and the family are preparing to follow 
him. Oh, Lionel ! I have been deceived about Clarissa — 
in this affair she has suffered me to deceive myself. The 
measures which I have been so long preparing, are broken 
in a moment ; my hopes frustrated ; and both parties, ia 
the eye of the world, rendered light and ridiculous. 

Lion. I am sorry to see you so much moved ; pray 
Sir, recover yourself.' 

Sir John. I am sorry, Lionel, she has profited ne better 
by your lessons of philosophy and morality, than to dis- 
tress so kind a father. 

Lion. Have juster thoughts of her, Sir; I believe her 
incapable of any attempt to impose upon you — Have but a 
little patience, and things may yet be brought about. 



* This Bceoe bat been Mlected by Dr. Enfitld for bii Exercists in 
Blocution» 
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Sir John, No, lioDel, no ; the matter is past, and there's 
an end to it; yet I would conjecture to what such an un- 
expected turn in her conduct can be owing ; I would fain 
be satisfied of the motive that could urge her to so extra- 
4MPdioar7 a proceeding, without the least intimation, the 
least warning to me, or any of her friends. 

Ldon, Sir, the strictest gratitude calls upon me to grieve 
for wifiUeTer dietresses-you, my kind benefactor : but I 
cannot persuade myself that your daughter has been guilty 
of blameable conduct towards a father whom she so loves 
ftnd esteems. 

Sir John, I think, indeed, there ca^ be no settled aver- 
«ion ; and surely her afi^ections are not engaged elsewhere ? 

JLdon, Engage^, Si r I am not in a situation to speak 

on such a point '^and I dare say, Sir, you do not expect — 

Sir John. I think, Lionel, she is not. But I must un- 
burden myself on another point. My particular disap- 
potirtmeni ou^t not to be detrimental to you, nor shall 
it : I wr^l know how irksome it is to a generous mind t« 
live in a ^tate of dependence, and have long had it in my 
thoughts io make you easy for life. 

Zden, Sir J^hn, the state of my mind is at present a 
little disturbed— spare me — I beseech you spare me-^-^hy 
Will you persist in a goodness that makes me ashamed of 
myself? 

Sir John> There is an estate in thisxrounty which I pnr- 
«ha9fid some years ago ; by me k will pever be missed, and 
whoever marries my daiigbter will have Utile rfiftsoa ts> 
complain of my disposing of 5uch a trifle i»r my own gra- 
tification. On the present marriage I intended to perfect 
a deed of gift in your favour, which has been for some tim© 
pi^paned; my lawy^er has thi« day completed it, aiiditif 
y^Nirs, fny dear Lionel, with every good wish that the 
wdxmest friend can bestow. 

Ltionm Sir, if y4»u required of me some difficult task to 
be performed, I would submit to it ; but you must excuee 
me, 1 cannot lay myself under more obligations. 

Sir JohH> Yow dekcmy carries you too far; in this I 
confer a favour on myself: however^ weUl talk no mof^ 
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on the subject at present ; let us walk towards the house^ 
our friends will depart else without my bidding them adieu. 

[^Exeunt* 
Enter Diana and Clarissa. 

Dian, So then, my dear Clarissa, you really give credit 

to the French man with regard to a plurality of worlds?* 

- Clar, I donH make it an absolute article of belief; but 

I think it an ingenious conjecture, with great probability 

on its side. 

Dian, And we are a moon to the moon ! Nay, child, 
I know something of astronomy, but that — — ^that little 
shining thing there, which seems not much larger than a 
silver plate, should, perhaps, contain great cities like 
London!! [Thei^ retire to the farther part of the stagey 

looking on the heaicens. 

Enter Lionel. 

Lion. Am I to blame ? surely my duty to my benefactor 
could not require that I should reveal to him the words of 
Clarissa. Nay, did not my duty to her require that I 
should conceal them for the present ? — Whatever I may 
come to suffer ; I will not tempt her from her virtnous re- 
solution, that she will never giveher father a moment's pain. 
There let the matter rest, till further events or further 
thoughts may guide us ! I used no falshood with him : nor 
will I. To gain even my Clarissa by falshoody would be 
to destroy my happiness in her when gained. l^Aside. 

* Entretiens aur la PluratiU dea MondM. Par M. De Fowtb- 
KILLB. ConvtTMtiuni en tht Piuraliip af Worlds. By Fontenelle, 
First published in the year 1696. Avery entertaining work, thouj^h 
-written sometimes in too flippant a style.' Our Bishop Wilkins had* 
however, before this, io tlie year I66S published A Discotery of 
a New World, or A Discourse tending to provo that *tH probabU 
there may be another habitable World in the Moon, $fc. 

The Editor must not omit mentioning in this place, for the benefit 
of the young scientific and religious Scholar, a work entitled 
*JEIi:0EOS, *EI£ MESITHL; Or An Attempt to Shew h»w far 
The Philosophical Notion of A Plurality of TVorlh^ is consistent^ 
4>r not sOy Kith the Language of The IIolv Somptvrrs, In one 
▼oluiiie 8vo« 1801* It is a work of sound Reason, Philosophy and^ 
Piety. 

+ See before p. 47. Note. 
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Enter Colonel Oldbot and Harm an. 

CoL Dy, where are you ? What, is this a time to be 
walking in ihe garden ? The coach has been ready this 
half hour, and your mamma is waiting for you. 

Dian, I am learning astronomy, Sir ; do you know, 
papa, that the moon is inhabited ? 

CoL Hussey! you are half a lunatic yourself; come 
here; things have just gone as I imagined they would — 
the girl has refused your brother ; I knew he must disgust 
her. 

Dian. Women will want taste now ahd then, Sir. 

CoL But I must talk to the young lady a little. 

Har, Well, I have had a long conference with your fa- 
ther about the elopement, and he continues firm in his 
opnton that i ought to attempt it : in short, all the neces- 
sary operations are settled between us, and I am to leave 
his house to-morrow morning, if I can but persuade the 
young lady 

Dian. Ay, but I hope the young lady will have more 
sense — How can you teaze me with your nonsense ? Come, 
Sir, isnU it time for us to go in ? Her ladyship will be 
impatient. 

CoL Friend Lionel, good night to you ; Miss Clarissa, 
my dear, thotigh I am father to the puppy who has dis* 
pleased you, y^i let me tell you, you served him right 
and I thank you for tt. 

AIR : QUINTETTO. 

Col. O what a night is here for lone ! 

Cijnthia brightly shining above ^ 

Among the ireeSy 

To the sighing breeze^ 

Fountains tinkling^ 

Stars a twinkling : 
Dian. O what a night is here for love ! 

So may the morn propitious prove*- 
Har. And so it will, if right I guess; 

For sometimes light ^ 

As well as nighty 

A lovefs hopes may bless. 
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•UCTTO. 

V 

Farewd^ my friend^ 
May gentle reH 

Calm each tumuH in your breast ; 
Every pain and fear remove. 
LioD. What shall Ido? 
Where shall I go^ 
J^y doubt and fearfulness oppresi f 
Shall I make my friend my foe^ 
Or silent see him thus distrest ? 

TftlO. 

Hark to Philomel^ how szceet. 
From yonder elm. 
Col. Tweety tweet ^ tweety tzoeei. 

QUINTETTO. 

O what a night is here for love ! 
But vain the charms of nature prove ! 
Nor nightingales among the treesy 
' Nor twinkling stars^ nor sighing breeze^ 
Nor murmuring streams^ 
Nor Phasbe^s beams^ 
Delight^ unless the hearfs &t ease. \EsieHni. 



^^ f*9^^*^-^^'^^-^^*^^^'^^^^S^^^>i^.^-^^\0S^^^ 



ACT III. 

SCENE I. A Room in Colonel OLDBor''i House* 
Harman enters y with his hat^ boots , and whipy folm 
lowed by Diana. 

Dian. Pry'thee, hear me. 

ffar. My dear, what would you say ? 

Dian. I am afraid of the step we ai-e going to take ; ia- 

deed I am — 'Tis true my father is the contriyer of it ; but, 

. really, on consideration, I think I should appear/ less 

culpable if he was not so; I am at once criminal myself, 

and rendering him ridiculous. 

Har. Do you love me ? 
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Dian. Suppose I do, you give me a very ill proof of 
your love for me, iwhen you wo<iiid take advantage of my 
tenderness to blind my reason. How can you have so 
Utde regard f^r niy ivonour, as to sacrifice it to a vain trl- 
vPBugikil For it is in that iigl^ I see tiie rash action yoAi are 
forcing me to commit; nay, methinks my consenting to it 
should injure me in your own esteem. When a woman 
forgets what she owes herself, a lover should set little va« 
lue upoa any thing she gives to him. 

Har. Can you suppose then, can you imagine, that my 

passion will ever make me forget the veneration And, 

an elopement is nothing, when it is on the road to matri- 

•»€>»y- 

Diun. At best, I shall incur the censure of drsobedieoce 
and indiscretion : and, is it nothing to a young woman 
what the world, says of her ? Ah ! my good friend, be as- 
sured, such a -disregard of the world is the ^nt step to- 
wards deserving its reproaches* 

Hot. But the necessity we ar^ under — Mankind has too 
much good seni>e, too much good nature — 

Diwi> Every one has good sense enough to see other 
people's faults, and good nature enough to overlook their 
own. Besides, the most sacred things may be made an ill 
use of ; and even marria^ itself, if indecently and im- 
properly— 

Har. Come, get yourself ready : where is your band- 
box, hat, and cloak r Slip into the garden ; be there at the 
iron-gate, which you s^envted me just now ; and, ^s the 
ipost-ohaise comes round, I will stop and take you in. 

Jiian. JDear {iarman^ let me beg of you to desist. 

Har. Dear Diana, let me beg of you to go on. 

Dian. I shall never have resolution to carry methrougB 
it. 

liar. We shall have four horses, my dear, and they 
will assist us. 

Dian. In short — =1 cannot go with you. 

Har. But before me — iato ithe gardea—- Won't you? 
Dian. Ha, ha, ha. 
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AIR. 

How can you^ inhuman! persist to distress me? 

Mf/ danger^ my fears ^ ^tis in vain to disguise : 
You know them^ yet still to go forward you press me. 

And force that from passion which prudence denies* 

I fain zcould oppose a perverse inclination ; 

The visions of fancy from reason divide; 
IVith fortitude bajjle the wiles of temptation^ 

And let love no longer make folly its guide J* [Exit. 

Enter Colonel Old boy. 

Col. Hey-day! what's the meaning of this? Who is it 
"went out of the room there ? Hare you and my daughter 
been in conference, Mr. Harman ? 

Har. Yes, Sir, she has been taking me to task here 
Tery sererely, with regard to this affair ; and she has^ said 
so much against it, and put it in such a strange light 

Coh A busy, impertinent baggage ; I wish I had caught 
her meddling, and after I ordered her not : but you hare 
sent to the girl, and you say she is ready to go with you ; 
you must not disappoint her now. 

Har. No, no. Colonel. 

Col. Very well — now let me ask you — Don't you think 
it would be proper on this occasion, to have a letter ready 
writ for the father, to let him know who has got his 
daughter, and so forth ? 

Har. C/ertainly, Sir ; and I'll write it directly. 

Col. You write it ! I won't trust you with it ; I tell 
you, Harman, you'll commit some abominable blunder, 

■ ■ ■ . ~ 

* The following Song is a duplicate for this place. 

AIR. 

Ah ! bow cruel the reflection I 

Woman once to error led, 
Every eye wakes for detection. 

Every tongue the tale to spread. 
Vainly is her fault lairented 

By the poor misguided fair; 
That which caution bad preveDted9 

Teniteace must tbeo repair. 
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if you douU leave the managemeDt of this whole afiair to 
me: I have wrR the letter for you myself. 
Har. Have you, SirB 

CoL Ay — ^here, read it ; I think it^s the thing : how* 
ever, you are welcome to make any alteration. 

Har. Sir, / have loved your daughter a great while 
secretly ; she assures me there are no hopes of your cori'^ 
senting to our marriage; I therefore take her without if, 
J am a gentleman, who zcilluse her well; and, when you 
consider the matter, I don't fear you will be willing to give 
her a fortune. If not, you shall find I dare behave my^ 
self like a man — A word to the wise — You must expect 
to hear from me in another stile. 

CoL Now, Sir, Jl will tell you what you must do with 
this letter: as soon as you have got off with the girl, Sir, 
send your servant back to leave it at the house, with or- 
ders to have it delivered to the old gentleman. 
Har, Depend upon it I will, Colonel. 

CoL But, I don't believe you'll get the girl Conw», 

Harman, I'll bet you a buck and six dozen of Burgundy, 
that you won't have spirit enough to bring this afiair to a 
crisis. 

Har. And I say done first, ColoneL 
CoL Then look into the court there, Sir • a chaise, 
with four of the prettiest bay geldings in England, with 
two boys in scarlet and silver jackets, that will whisk 
you along. 

Har. The very thing, Colonel. Those boys shall be 
my wings* 

Col. But it mayn't be amiss for me to talk to them a 
little out of the window for you. Dick, come hither - 
you are to go with this gentleman, and do whatever he 
bids you ; and take into the chaise whoever he pleases • 
and, drive away, do you hear? — but be kind to the 
dumb beasts. 

Har. Leave that to me, Sir And so, my dear Co- 
lonel, ban voyage ! 

AIR. 

^ To fear a stranger, 
^ Behold the soldier arm ; 
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He knows no danger ^ 

* fVhen 'honour sounds the alarm / 
But dauntless goes^ 
Among his foes. 

In love's bold militia^ 
* So fearless 1 issue ; 
^ jdndy as ^ou see^ 

* ArmUl cap-a-piey 

' Resolve on death or vidorjf.^ f Exit'* 

Enter Lady Maby^ and then J^nny. 

Ladi/ M. Mr. Oldboy, here is a note frem Sir Jol»n 
Flow«rdale ; it is addressed to me, entrea-titig my. son to 
come over there again this morning. A maid brought it : 
ehe IS inithe anti-chamber — ^We had better speak to her— 
Child, child, ^hy don't you come in ? 

Jen. I choose to stay where i am, tf yonr Ladyship 
pleases. 

Lad;p M. Stay where yon are 1 — why so ? 

Jen. 1 am afraid of the old gentlemai;i there. 

CoL Afraid of me, hussey? 

Lady M, Pray, Colonel, hare patience — Afraid ? — 
Here is something at the b<yttom of tfeis. — ^Whatdidyou 
mean by that expression, child? 

left. Why, the Colonel knowis very weH, madam^ 
he said to me yesterday 

LadyM. Oh, Mr. Oldboy ! 

Col. Lady Mary, don't provoke me, but let me tailk 
to the girl about her business. How came you to l)ring 
this note here ? 

Jew. Why, Sir John gave it to me, to deliver it to my 
tmcle Jenkins, and I took it down to liis house; but 
while we were talking together, he remembered that he 
had some business with Sir John, so he desired me to 
bring it, because he said it was not proper to be sent by 
any of the common servants. 

Lady M. Oh, Colonel Oldboy !— 

CoL What's the matter^ my iady 1 I have not beea 
wronging you now. 
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Jen, Indeed, madam, he offered to make me his 
kept 

Col* Why, I tell you, my lady, it was all a joke. 

Jen. No, Sir, it was no joke; you made me a proffer 
of money — so you did — wlter^y I told you, you had a 
lady of your own ; and that though she was old, you had 
no right to despise her. 

Lady M, And how dare you, mistress, make twc of 
my name? Is it for such trollops as you to talk of per- 
sons of distinction behind their backs? 

Jen. Why, madam, I oirly said you was m years. 

Ladi/ M. Sir John Flowerdale shall be informed oif 
your impertinencej and yon shall be turned out of the 
family ; I see you are a confident creature, and 1 be- 
lieve you are no better than you should be. 

Jen, I scorn your words, madam. 

Lady M, Get out of the room ; how dare yau stay m 
this room, to talk impudently to me ? 

Jen. Very well, madam, I shall let my lady know 
hew you have used me ; but I shanH be turn'd out of 
my place, madam ; nor at a loss, if I am — and if you 
are angry with every one that won't say you are young, 
I believe there are Tcry few you will keep friends with. 

* AIR. 

• i wonder y Pm sure^ why this fuss should he made ; 
^ For my part Pm neither ashamed nor afraid 
' Of what I have done^ nor of what I have said. 
' A servant^ I hope^ 4s no ^tave ; 
^ And^ tho\ to their shames^ 
* Some ladies call names^ 

* I know better how to behave, 
^ Times are not so bad^ 

^ If occasion I had^ 

* Nor my character such I need starve on^t;\ 
' And for going awuy^ 

^ I don't wamt to stay, 

* And so Pm your ladyship^t servant.^ [Exit. 
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Enter Jess amy* 

Jes, What is the matter here ? 

Ladi/ M, I will have a separate maintenance — I wiil, 
indeed. — Only a new instance of your father's infidelity, 
my dear. Then with such low wretches ! 

Jes. Upon my word. Sir, I am sorry to tell you, that 
those practices yery ill suit the character which you 
ought to endeavour to support in the world. 

Ladi^ M. Is this a recompence for my love and re- 
gardf 

Jes. A man of your birth and distinction, should me- 
thinks have views of a higher nature, than such lovr, 
such vulgar libertinism. 

Ladi/ M, Consider my birth and family, too — Lady 
Mary Jessamy might have had the best matches in Eng- 
land. 

Jes, Then, Sir, your grey hairs — 

Ladt/ M, I, that have set such an example «f conjugal 
fidelity !— 

Jes* Indeed, Sir, I blush for you. 

Col. Why, you little effeminate puppy, do you know 
\ehom you talk to ? — And you, madam, do you know 

■who I am ! Get up to your chamber, or, I'll make 

such a 

Ladt/ itf. Ah ! my dear, come away from him. [ JSjwY. 

Enter a S'ervast. 

* 

Col. Am I to be tutored, and called to an account! — 
How now, what dp you want ? 

Ser-ix. A letter, Sir. 

Col. A letter — fr;Dm whom, sirrah I 

Sero, The geiitleman's servant, an't please your ho-^ 
nour, that left this just now in the post-chaise — the gen- 
tleman my young Jady went away with. 

CoL Your young lady, sirrah 1 Your young lady 
went away with no gentleman, you dog — What gentle- 
man ! What young lady, sirrah I 
J^s» There is some mystery in ttiia— N^ViXv >jqm\\^w^^ 
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Sir, I'll open the letter — I beliere it contains no se* 
crets. 

Col, What are you going to do, you jackanapes ? '— 



you shanH open a letter of mine — I)y — Diana Some- 
body call my daughter to me there To John Oldboy, 

Esq. — Sir, I have loved your daughter a great while sc^ 
cretly, . . . Consenting to our marriage 

Jes. So so. 

CoL You pert puppy, you villain, what is it you hare 
brought me here ? 

Serv. Please your honour, if you'll have patience, 
I'll tell your honour — As I told your honour before, 
the gentleman's servant that went off just now in the 
post-chaise, came to the gate, and left it after his master 
was gone. I saw my young lady go into the chaise with 
the gentleman. 

Jes. A very fine joke, indeed — Pray, — Colonel, do 
you generally write letters to yourself? Why, this ia your 
own hand. 

Col, Call all the servants in the house — let horses be 
saddled directly — every one take a different road. 

Serv, Why, your honour, Dick said it was by your 
own orders. 

Col, My orders ! you rascal ? I thought he was going 
to run away with another gentleman's daughter — Dy—^ 
Diana Oldboy. 

Jes, Don't waste your lungs to no purpose. Sir; your 
daughter is half a dozen miles off by this time. 

L'ol, Sirrah, you have been bribed to further the scheme 
of a pick-pocket here. 

Jes. Besides, the matter is entirely of your own con* 
triying, as well as the letter and spirit of this elegant 
epistle. 

Col, You are a coxcomb, and I'll disinherit you. — 
Diana, Margaret, my Lady Mary, William, John — 

lExit. 

Jes, I am very glad of this — ^prodigiously glad of it, 

^he ! he ! he! it will be a jest this hundred years. — 

* But, what shall I do with myself ? — I can't think of 
^ staying here any longer — Fie upon Ihe country — I 
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^ wish I had nerer returned to it, with their Tulgar trade 
^ and liberty — What's the matter now ?' — (bells ring 
violently an both sides,) — O ! her ladyship has heard of 
it, and is at lier bell ; and the Colonel answers her.-*- 
A pretty duet ! but a little too much upon theforte^ me- 
thinks. It would be a di?erting thing now^ to stand un* 
seen at the old gentleman's elbow. 



AfB. 



i 






Histy soft ; lets hear how matters go / 
ni creep and listen — so^ so^ sOy 

TheyWe altogether by the ears 

Oh^ horrid I how the savage swears ! 
There J too^ again ; ay^ you may rifig j 
Sound out the alarm-bell — ding^ dingy (Ung-^^ 
Dispatch your scouts^ His all in vain^ 
Stray-maids are seldom found again* 
But hark^ the uproar hither sounds ; 

^ The Colonel comes with all his hounds^ 

^ ril wisely ieasje them open way^ 

^ To hunt with what success they may^ [Esit 

Colonel Oldboy re^enters^ with one booty a great-eoat 
on his^ army ^c. followed by several Servants* 

Col, She's gone, she's off, she's flown ; fairly stel« 
away, with that poaching rascal 1 However, 1 won't 
follow her ; no, let her go t take my whip and my cap, 
and my coat, and order my groom to unsaddle the 
horses; I won't follow her the length of a spur-leather. 
—-Come here, you Sir, and pull off my boots — [whistles.\ 
she has made a fool of me once, she shan't <io it a second 
time — not but I'll be revenged, too, for I'll never gire 
lier six-pence ; the disappointment will put the scoundrel 
out of temper, and he'll thrash her a doses times a-day 

— ^Tbe thought pleases me ; I hope he'll do it. ' Who 

■^ would ever have dependance on any thing female? 
* She, that seem'd so well contented in my house, and 

in the very moment when I was best contented with 
f her, and contriving tq make her fortune — i$%it why 
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id I rex myself ? I am no worse off than eTery fa- 
may lie, if an opportunity offers.' 
it do you stand gaping and staring at, you impu« 
>gs ? are you laughing at me ? I'll teach you to be 
at my expence. — 

^ AIR. 

rascal ! a kussey ! e'en she that I counted 
\ temper so mild^ nor could mischief be brewing ; 
9et her on horsebcickj andy no sooner mountedy 
han cracky whip and spufy she rides post to her 

[ruin* 
lU there let her gOy 
he^i beggar'' dy undone ^ 
- 1 go to catch hery 
r back again fetch hery 
m worse than John Doe or Dick Roe. 

h zohat could possess me to marri/ ! 

nd further niy misWy to cturryy 

lere a daughter and son 

fave to pksgtte me beguHy 

\nd will make me mad ere they have done* 

^Exeunt, 

FE II. ■Clarissa's Dressing^Room ; on the table is 
ishion with bobinsfor making /ace, and near it a 
dl frame for embroideryy with chairs. 

IS8A enters melancholy^ with a book in her hand,^ 
followed by Jenny. 

'lar. Jenny, set my work here. 

en. Yes, ma'am, and my own, too. I'm save I've 

Q very idle this week, and I am in no Tery g-ood 

king humour, at present.' 

ir. Where have you beeo, Jenny ? I was inquiring 

►a why will you go oat, without letting me 

? 
u Dear ma'jim, ne^er any thing happened so nn- 

; I am sorry you wanted me But I was sent to 

lel Okli>oy's with a letter, when I have Uoefi %<> 
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used — Quality, indeed I — ^I say, quality ! — Pray madan 
do you think that I looks any ways like an immode 
person ? — ^to be sure, I have a gay air, and I can't hel 
it, and I lores to appear a little genteelish^ that's what 
do. 

Clar, Jenny, take away this book. 

Jen, What's the matter now, madam, you are cryio| 

Clar, O my dear Jenny ! 

Jen. My dear mistress, what's the matter ? 

Clar, I am undone. 

Jeri, No, madam; no, I hopes not. 

Clar. I am indeed — I have been rash enough to disc< 
Ter my weakness for a man, who treats me with coi 
tempt. 

Jen. Is Mr. Lionel ungrateful th^n I 

Clar. I have lost his esteem for ever, Jenny. Sine 
last night, that I fatally confessed what I should hai 
kept a secret from all the world, he has scarcely cond< 
£cended to cast a look at me, nor given me an answ( 
when I spoke to him, but'with coldness and reserve. 

Jen. Then he is a barbarous, unhuman brute» 

Clar. Hold, Jenny, hold ; it is all my fault. 

Jefi. Your fault, madam ! I wish I was io hear sue 
a word come out of his mouth : if he was to say such 
thing, and I by, I'^d tell him it was false, upon tl 
fpot. 

Clar. Somebody's at the door; see who it is. 
f Jen. You in fault, indeed ! — that I know to be tl 
most virtuousest, nicest, most delicatest* [Going \ 

Clar. How now ? \the doo\ 

Jen. Madam, it's a message from Mr. Lionel. Ifyc 
are alone, and at leisure, he would be glad to Vait upo 
you : I'll tell him, madam, that you are busy. 

Clar. Where is he, Jenny ? 

Jen^ In the study, the man says. 

Clar. Then goto him, and tell him I should be gla 
to see him— But do not bring him up immediately, h 
cause I will stand in the balcony a few minutes for 
little air. 

Jen^ Do so, dear madam, for your eyes are as red J 
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ets : you are ready to faint, too— Dear ! Dear ! — ^fpr 

it do you grieve and Tex yourself? If I was as 

lExit. 

liar. Oh! 

AIR. 

iVhi/ with sighs mi/ heart is swelling^ 
tVhy with tears my eyes d'erjlow; 

Ask me not^ ^iispast the telling ^ 
Mute involuntary woe. 

Who to winds and waves a stranger y 
VenVrous tempts the inconstant seasj 

In each billow fancies danger^ 

Shrinks at every rising breeze^ [Exit. 

Enter Sir John FLOfFSRDALE, and Jenkixs, 

ffr John. So, then, the mystery is discovered — but is 

ossible that my daughter's refusal of Colonel Oldboy's 

i should proceed from a clandestine engagement, and 

t engagement with Lionel ? 

fen. My niece, sir, is in her young lady's secrets, and 

e enough, she had little design to betray them ; but 

ring remarked some odd expressions of hers yesterday^ 

ea she came down to me this morning with the letter, 

[aestioned her; and, in short, drew the whole affair 

t: upon which I told her I had some business with 

a, (as you know, Sir, I had), and desired her to carry 

\ letter to Colonel Oldboy's herself, while I came up 

her. 

Sir John, And they are mutually promised to each 

ler, and that promise was exchanged yesterday ? 

Jen. Yes, sir, and it is my duty to tell you ; else I 

)Qld rather die than be the means of wounding the 

art of my dear young lady ; for if there is one upon 

rth of truly delicate sentiments 

Sir John. I thought so once, Jenkins. 

Jen. And think so still : O, good Sir John, now is 

^ time for you to exert that character of worth and 

pitleness, which the world so deservedly has given you% 

Ton have indeed cau^e to be offended ; but cou^VSiet^ ^vc^ 



{ 
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your dau^ter is young, beautiful, and amiable; i 
poor youth unexperieaced, sensible, and at a time of i 
when such temptations are hard to be resisted — Tb 
opportunities were many, their cast of thiakiog i 

€ame. 

Sir John. Jenkins, I can allow for all these thm{ 
but the young hypocrites — ^there's the thing, Jenkins 
their hypocrisy, their hypocrisy wounds me, 

Jen. Call their silence and reserre to you by a gent! 
name. Sir — modesty on her part, apprehension on I 
Have they spoken any falsehood to you. 

Sir John. I cannot charge them with that. Oppor 
nities do you say ?* I had so firm a reliance on LioD( 

honour and gratitude. 

Jen. Sir, I can ne^er think that gracious counteoai 
of his, the mask of a corrupt heart. 

Sir John. How ! do not I tell you that last nigbt, 
bis own accord, he offered to be a mediator in the affi 
and desired my leaye to speak to my daughter ? I thou 
myself obliged to him ; consented ; and, in conseque 
of his assurance of success, wrote that letter to Col( 
Oldboy, to desire the family would come here again 
day. 

Jen. Sir, as we were standing in the next roon 
beard a message delivered from Mt. Lionel, desiring 1( 
to wait upon your daughter ; I dare say they will 
here presently ; suppose we were to step into that ck 
and overhear their conversation ? 

Sir John. What, Jenkins, after having lived so m 
years in confidence with my child, shall I becoBK 
«aves-dropp€r, to detect her? No, Jenkins, no. [1 
Jen. Go, my worthy master! — But I have«a schen 
my own. I shall, as a friend to all sidefi, make bol 
listen. If I should hear what is wrong, I would d 
bold also to intrude and tell them my mind. But I ! 
hear no such thing. What they have to say to one anoi 



* Here the original hw *^ what opportunities have they bi 
tkey were never together bvt wlien ay sister or myself made c 
the compiaay i besides^*'. Bat as no sitter lias appeared, audi 
have seeo that they had (^portumties^ I have omitted the passe 
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whateTer it be, will, if I do not greatlj mistake, do 
them credit ; and, for their credit, shall it go to my mas- 
ter. [£«!/. 

Enter Clarissa and Lionel* 

Clar. Sir, you desired to speak to me ; I need not tell 
yoa the present situation of my heart ; it is full. What- 
ever you haye to say, I beg yoi^ will explain yourself; 
and, if possible, rid me of the anxiety under which I 
haye laboured for some hours. 

Lion, Madam, your anxiety cannot be greater than 

mine 1 come, indeed, to speak to you ; and yet^ I 

know not how, I come to advise you — shall I say, as a 
friend ? — ^yes ! as a friend to your fame, your felicity- 
dearer to me than my life. 

Clar, Go on. Sir. 

Lion, Sir John Flowerdale, madam, is guch a father 
as few are blessed with ; his care, his prudence has pro- 
Tided for you a match — Your refusal renders him incon- 
solable. — Listen to no suggestions that would pervert 
you from your duty ; but consider maturely whether the 
proposed match be really inconsistent with your happi- 
ness, — whether you might not accept it without making 
that severe sacrifice, which, I own, cannot be justly re- 
quired even by the most deserving of fathers. 

Claf, How, Sir, after what passed between us yester- 
day evening^ can you advise me to marry Mr. Jessamy ? 

Lion. I would advise you to marry any one^ madam^ 
rather than a villain^ 

Clar, A villain. Sir ? 

Lion. I could merit no better appellation, madam, 
were I to solicit you for my own happiness (howsoever 
great) to refuse a compliance with your kind father^s 
-wishes. Received into this house as an asylum, and 
loaded with repeated benefits^ in me such conduct would 
be treachery and ingratitude. 

Clar, Say no more, Sir ; say no more ; I see my error 
too late ; I have parted from the rules prescribed to nry 
sex : I have mistaken indecorum for a laudable sincerity ; 
■nd it is just I should meet with the treatment my im- 
prudence deserves. 
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Lion. 'TisI, and only I, am to blame: the father's 
security had its effect upon me, and drew me on to in- 
dulge the tender ingenuousness of the daughter ; my own 
imagination went astray, while I ought to hare exerted 
myself to restrain yours. But here, madam, I give you 
back your declarations: keep them for some happier 
man, who may receire them without wounding his ho- 
nour, or his peace. 

Clar. Is it come to this ? 

Lion. Why do you weep ? 

Jen, [^Entering — Aside.^ I can wait no longer, hut 
Inust run to my master, and tell him the words of this 
honourable young man. [Exit 

Clar. Do not speak to me. 

Lion. Oh ! my Clarissa, my heart is broken ; but 
while I am hateful to myself for having yielded to mj 
growing passion, let me pray for your health and pros- 
perity. 

Clar. Can you forsake me?— Haye I then given my 

affections to a man who rejects and disregards them ? 

Let me throw myself at my father^s feet: he is generous 
and compassionate— He knows your worth 

Lion. Mention it not ; were you stript of fortune, re- 
duced to the meanest station, and I monarch of the globe, 
I should glory in raising you to universal empire ; but as 
it is 



Clar. Yet hear me- 



Lion. Farewel, farewel! 

AIR. 

O dry those tears ! like melted ore^ 
Fast dropping on my heart they fall: 

Thinky think no more of me ; no more 
The memory of past scenes recall. 

On a wUd^ea of passion tost^ 

I split upon the fatal shelf ; 
Friendship and love at once are'losty 

And now I fear to lose myself. \U»U» 
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Enter JsNifY. ' ' * 

Jen. O madam ! I haye beti'ayed yon. I baye gone ahd 
said something I should not haye said, to mj uncle Jenkrns ; 
and, as sure as day, he has gone and told it all to Sir 'John4 

Clar, My father ! 
Enter Sir Jo0n Flowewdaie^ and Jenkins, 
'■ Sir John, Go, Jenkins, and desire that young gentle- 
man to come back [ExU J.] — Stay, where you are^- — 
But what have I done to my child ? How bate I deserved 
that you should treat me like an enemy? Has there 
been any undesigned rigour in my conduct, or terror in 
my looks? 

Enter Jenkins and Lionel, 

Clar. Oh, Sir! 

Jenk. Here is Mr. Lionel. 

Sir John, Come in-^-^— When I tell yon that I am inw 
structed in all your proceedings, you will, perhaps, 
imagine what my thoughts are of y^u, and the mesBures 
which justice prescribes me to follow. 

Lion, Sir, I will say nothing in my own defence; but 
submit urithout a murmur to your judgment. 

Sir John, As for you, Clarissa j since yoUr earliest in- 
fancy, you hayfe known no parent but me; I have been to 
you, at once, both father and mother; and that I might 
the better fnlfil those united duties, though left a widower 
in the prime of my days, I would never enter into a second 
marriage— I loved you for your likeness to your dear 
mother ; but that mother repaid my afection by an open 
confidence — and there the likeness fails**^Clarissa, yaa 
should haye trusted me. 

Jen, O, my dear sweet lady I*— • 

Sir John, As for yoil, Mt* Lionel, what terms can I 
find strong enough to paint the excess of my friendship! 
— I loved, I esteemed, I honoui^ your father: he was 
a brave, a generous, and a sincere man ; I thought yof|i 
inherited his good ctualities--'you were left an orphan, I 
adopted you, put you upontiae footing of my own son^ 
educated you like a gentleman, and designed yau for a 
profession, to whieliy I thought, your lirtw^ woui4 liato 
been an ornament. 
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Jen, Dear me, dear me! 

Jenk. Hold yomr totigoe* 

Sir John. What retara yoa^Te made me, you must be 
acquainted with yourself: and, therefore, I shall not re- 
peat it — Yet, remember, in addition to the. rest, that the 
last mark of 'my bounty was coirfbrred upon you in the 
Tery time when you ¥Fere lieoking to my daughter whom I 
was bestowing ^sewhere. Now, Sir, I ha?e b«t one thing 
more to say to j«ou — ^Take that daughter: were she worth 
a alUioo, she is at your semce. 

Lion, To me, ^ I — your daughter ! — do you giye her 
to me ? — "Without fortune — ^without friends I — without — 

Sir John. Yoa hate them all in your own heart; he 
whom Tirtue raises, fortune cannot abase. 

Clar. O, Sir, let me on my knees kiss that dear hand 
— acknowledge my erik>r, and entreat forgiveness and 
blessing. 

Sir John* If you have erred at all, my dear daughter, 
it can be only in not hating laid open your heart to your 
father. If there he any thing for me to forgive, I forgive it. 
In your turn forgiye the little trial I have been roaldng of 
you both ; for I aiki happier in the son-inrlaw you luve 
given me, than 4f you had married a prince—' — 

Lion. My petron^-Hny friend— my fathe r " I would 
fain say Bometlniig; but, as yowr goodness ^xiqeeds the 
bowad o - ' ■ 

Sir John, i think I hear a coach drive into the court — 
it is Colonel Oldboy^'S^tiMly ; I will go>and receive them. 
Do not make yourself iineasy at this ; we must endeavour 
to pacify them as well as we can. iHy dear Lionel, if I 
have made you happy, y^ hate made me so. Heaven 
bless you, my cMldreD, and make you deserving of one 
toe^ter. {^Eaeuni Sir John and Jenkins. 

Jen. O, dear madam, upon my knees I humbly beg 
yonrfbrgivieness' — ^Dear Mr. lidnel, forgiveme— I did not 
dengn to discover it, indted— «4Uid y^u won*t turn me oSj 
madam, wiU you ? I'll etitve you for nothing. 

Ciar. G^ up my good Jenny ; I freely forgive you, if 
ihefe is any tiling to be forgiven. I know you love me^ 
and, I am sure, here is one who will join with ma i^re^ 
warding your services. 
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ajr: buj^* 

Lion. O bliss unexpected ! my joys averpower me! 

My love, my Clarissa, what words shall Ijind! 

Remorse, desperation, no longer devour me 

He blest usy and peace is restored to my mind* 

Clar. He blest us! rapture! Like one I recover 

Whom death had of^aU'dy without hepe^ 

[zeithoui^id; 
A moment deprived nie pf father and loner j 
A moment restores, and my pangs are repaid. 

"Lion. Forsaken, abandoned, 

Clar. — What folly! what blindness ! 

I4on. We thought all waslost^ 

Clar. — ^ and we felt our hearts bleed: 

Uoth. Pain oft is inflicted by Heaven, out of fcindness^ 
To heighten the joys that we find to sucfieed* 
Our day was overcast y 
But brighter the scene isy 
The sky more serene is, 
jAnd softer the calm for ihe hurricane past. 

^ ^[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. Another Apartment in Sir John Flower'^ 

dale's House. 

Enter Lady Mary Ojluboy, leaning ona^erv^mt^ 

JjsssAMY leading her. 

Lady M. 'Tis all in vain 9 my dear-r-«et me down any 
where; I can't go a «^ further.----^I knew, when Mr. 
Oldboy insisted upon my coming, that I shonldbeseized 
with a meagiim by the way • and it*s well I did notdie in 
the coach. 

Jes. But, pr'jrthee, why will you let yourself be af- 
fected with tfttch trides* — Nothing more common than for 
young women of fashion to go off with low fellowj. 

Lady M. Only feel, my dear, bow I tremble ! Not a 
nerrebut what is in agitation ; and my blood runs cold^ 
eoldt 

s2 
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Jes. Well, but, Lady Mary, don'f let us expose our- 
selves to those people ; I see there is not one of the rascals 
about us^ that has not a grin upon his countenance. 

Lady M. Expose ourselves! my dear? Your father 
will be as ridiculous as Hudibras, or Don Quixotte. 

Jes, Yes, he v^ill be very ridiculous indeed. 

Enter Sir John Flowerdale and Colonel Oxdbot. 

Sir John. I give you my word, my good friend and 
neighbour, ihe joy I feel on this occasion is greatly allayed 
by the disappointment of an alliance with your family ; 
but I have explained to you how things have happened — 
You see my situation ; and, as you are kind enough to 
consider it yourself, I hope you will excuse it to your son. 

Lfidif M, Sir John Flowerdale, how do you do ? You 
see we have obeyed your summons ; and I have the plea- 
sure to assure you, that my son yielded to my entreaties 
with very little disagreement : in short, if I may speak 
metaphorically, he is content to stand candidate again — 
notwithstanding his late repulse, when he hopes for an 
unanimous election. 

Col. Well, but my Lady, you may save your rhetoric ; 
for the borough is disposed of to a worthier member. 

Jes. What do you say, Sir ? 

Enter Lionel and Clarissa. 

Sir John. Here are my son and daughter. 

Lady M. Is this pretty. Sir John ? • 

Sir John. Believe me, madam, it is not for the want of 
a just sense of Mr. Jessamy's merit, that this affair has 
gone off on my side; but the heart is a delicate thing; 
and after it has once felt, if the object is meritorious, the 

impression is not easily effaced -It would, therefore, 

have been an injury to him, to have given him in appear- 
ance, what another in reality possessed. 

Jes. Sir John, I am not in the least o^ended at this 
contretemps. — Pray, Lady Mary, say no more about it. 

Col. Tol, lol, lol, lol. 

Sir John. But, my dear Colonel, I am afraid, after 
all, this affair is taken amiss by you ; yes, I see you are 
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angry on your son^s account ; bat, let me refi^t it^ this 
is not froin wanting a sense of his merit. 

Col, If you have a high opinion of that, it*s more than 
I have. Taken amiss ! I donH take any thing amiss ; I 
never viras in better spirits, or more pleased, in my life. 

Sir John, Come, you are uneasy at something. Colonel? 

Co/. Me! I am not uneasy. — -Are you a justice of peace? 
Then you could give me a \Varrant, cou'dn't you? You. 
must know, Sir John, a little accident has happened in 
my family since I saw you last; you and I may shake 

hands Daughters, Sir, daughters ! Yout's has snapt 

at a young fellow without your approbation — and how da 
you think mine has served me this morning ? — only run 
away with the scoundrel I brought to dinner heve yester- 
day. 

Sir John, I am excessively concerned. 

CoL Now I'm not a bit concerned — No, I am glad it 
has happened; yet^ thu^ far I'll confess, I should be 
sorry thatt either of them would come in my way, because 
a man's temper may sometimes get the better of him. 

Clar. But pray, Sir, explain this afiair. 

Col. lean explain it no far thei^-^Dy, my daughter Dy^ 
has run away from us. 

Enter Dtana: and HaUman* 

IHan, No, my dear papa, I am not run away; and, 
upon my knees 1 entreat your pardon for the folly I havoi 
committed;, but iet it be some alleviation, that duty and* 
affection were too strong to suffer me to carry it to extre- 
mity : and, if you knew the agony I have been in, since 
I saw you last 

Ladi^ M. How's this ? 

Han Sir, I restore your daughter to you^ whose faulty 
as far as it goes, I must also take upon myself; we have 
been known to each other for some time ; as Lady liichly, 

your sister, in London, can acquaint you 

CoL Dyy come here Shut the door there, don't let 

him esca()e. 

liar. Sir, do not imagine I want to escape ; I am ex- 
tremely sorry for what has happened, but am ready t(^ 
make you any reparation you think proper.^ 
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Col, Follow me into the gardeir, th^n— 

Clar. My dear papa I 

Dian. Sir John Flowerdalc — O my indiscretion ! — we 
came here, Sir, to beg your mediation in our favour. 

Ladi/ M. Mr. Oldboy, if you attempt to fight, ] shall 
expire. 

Sir John. Pray, Colonel, let me speak a word to you 
in private. 

Jes, Why, Miss Dy, you are a perfect heroine for i^ 
romance— And, pray, who is this courteous knight ? 

Lady M*. O Sir, you that I thought such a pretty be- 
haved gentleman ! — 

Jes, What business are you of, ' friend ? 

Har, My chief trade, Sir, is plain dealing; and as that 
is a commodity you have no i^ason to be very fond of, I 
would not advise you to purchase any of tt, by imp^inence. 

CoL And is this what you would advise me to? 

Sir John. It is, indeed, my old friend ; as things are,' 
there is, in my opinion, no other prudent method of pro-^ 
ceeding^ and it is the conduct I would adopt myself, wer« 
I in your situation. 

CoL Why, I believe you are in the right of it^say 
what you will for me then. 

Sir John, Well I youtig people, I have been able to 
use & few arguments, which have softened my neighbour 
kere, and in some measure pacified his resentment. I find^ 
Sir, you are a gentleman by your connections ? 

Hot. Sir, till it is found that my character and family 
trill bear the strictest scrutiny, I desire no favour— -And 
for fortune — 

CoL Oh ! fortune ! I don't mind that— —I know you 
are a gentleman, or Dick Rantum would not have re- 
commended you; And so, "Dj^ shake hands and friends* 

Jeff. What, Sir, have you no more to say to the man 
who has used you so. ill ? 

Coi, Used me ill ?— That's as I take it — ^perhaps, I like 
him the better for it ; it's long before you would have 
spirit enough to run away with a wench — Harman, give 
me your hand ; let's hear no more of this now ■■ Sir John 
Flowerdale, what say you ? shall we spend the day toge-^ 
iher^ and dedicfite k to love and haroiony ? 
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Sir John, With all my heart*^ 
CoL Th^n take off my great coat* 

Smiling tmsily o'er u$y 
CtowH the pr^sM h<mr wiA gle€f 

And lighten those iefore us. 
May the just^ the generous kfudy 
^ Still see that all regard '^m/ 
jtnd Lionels for ever Jind 

Clarissas to reward Vm. 

Clar. ttove^^I ask »o otu thing mofe^ 

Than th$^ virtuous pmsi^n; 
J will never bop> h^ore 

Those idolsy tpeaUhy or fashion, 
Matf^ like me^ each maiden mSe^ 

From the fop defend her.; 
Learning^ sense^ and virtue pHze^ 

And scorn the vain pretender. 

Har. Why should I {his hour be sady 

By success grown bolder? 
GravCy or gay, or vex*d or glady 

We every day grow older. 
Brings this moment music brings 

Joy will quickly find us ; 
Now weHl laughy and dance, and sing^ 

And cast our cares behind us,* 



* The last foar linef of this staoza compone one of the passages to 
which Mrs. H. More has objected in The Sij^ih Pari of THm Tmo^ 
ShoemQiurif A Dialogue On the dniyi of carrying RtUgion inlo our 
jiniuaementi. See her JVorks^ Vol, r. also the single Tract and The 
Introduction to my different Collectiom of Songs, I have here some* 
what altered it, and hope, that, in the connection In which it stands* 
it will not be considered as too lax in its principles « the miuic^ the 
joy^ the laughf the danu and the songy must all be consii^ered as taltes 
in moderation and tempered hy religion; and the caret which are to be 
forgotten are tbedoabts, fears and anxieties through which the cha- 
racters have passed. That music and dancing are allowable, under 
such circumstances, and subject to such restrictions, I have no doubt^ 
when I find that they were introduced in the rejoicings on the return of 
The Prodigal, (LaliexY. 25, S3.) which Is «re|KMiitalloao€ ih* 
joy in heaven on the fe^otaoce of ^a iinmei*. 
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Dian* ^ How shall I escape — so naughty 

' On filial lams to trample? 
' /'// e'en courtseyj own my faulty 

' And plead pi^a^s example. 
' Parents^ ^tis a hint to you ; 

' Children of t are shameless^ 
* Oft transgress^^he thing* st0o true-^ 

' But are you always blameless P 

Col. One word more^ before we go ,* 

Girls and boys^ have patience ; 
You to friends must something owe^ 

As well as to relations. 
These kind gentlemen address*-^ 

What^ iho^ we forgave 'em^ 
Still they must be lost^ unless 

You knd a hand to save 'ei9!i> 



K THE END. 
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;OBERT DODSLEY, the Author of The Tog/^ 
Shop^ The King and The Miller of MMsfield^ Sir John 
Cockle at Courts and The Blind Beggar of Bethnul 
Crreeuy wars bom at Mansfield in Nottinghamshire, 
February 13^ 170d» His father was an officer in the 
Excise, and, besides Robert, bad four sons and one 
daughter, who 'all Kved to be respectably settled in the 
world, and none of them degenerated from those virtues 
which marked the character of our author and his father. 
At Robertas first setting out in life he was footman to- 
Charles Dartiquenaye (or Dartineuf ) and afterwards to 
the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, a relation to the Earl of Lons- 
dale, who resided in London, in which situation he pro- 
bably wrote The Muse in Livery; or The Footman! s 
Miscellany^ a thin 8yo.. published by subscription, in 
1732w His abilities rery soon raised him to a higher 
station, for,, having written The Toy-$hop,f and shewn 
it ta Pope, the delicacy of satire which is so conspicuous 
hi it, though elothed with the greatest simplicity of de- 
sign^ so strongly recommended its author to the notice 



*" These parliciillirs of the life of Dodsley are takeo principally 
fpom Tbe Biocraphia Britaontca, YpLV. from The Bio^raphia 
Ilramatica.anafroai Mr. A. Chalmers* Life of Dodsley in theXVth. 
Vol. of his edittoo of thejJBDgllsb Poels. For Mine few of tbeai I 
iodebted tea rtlaliYe of our Autboa oo-w liviug atMaoaficld. 



+ Id the new edition of Thb Biooraphia DaAMATicA, by 
Isaac Rbbd and Stephen Jones, in STolumet 8to. 1812. (wbich 
I have this day received, Jan. 38* 1812) mpntion is made of two 
dramas wpftten ny Dodsley before Tbe Toy^-Sbop. 

!• An EnteTUinmtni dmignedfor her Mojestjt*^ Birti'dayi 8tfo» 
1732. . 

2. jfn Entertainment disigned for iha fFedding of Qovnuor 
Lgwther and Min Pennington. &oq, 17d2. 
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of that celebrated poet, that he continued, from thaf time 

to the day of his death, a warm friend and zealous patron 

'to Dodsley. He recommeiided the piece to Rich, the 

Manager of Co vent-Garden Theatre,* who brought it 

out in 1735, when it met with the success it merited. 

Of this piece I shall speak more fully hereafter. In the 

title page of the first edition Dodsley calls hinself 

Author of Jlie Art of Charming, a work which his 

Biographers have not noticed. From the, profits derived 

from these pieces he entered into that butinesA which pf 

all others has the closest connection with, and the must 

Immediate dependence on, persons of genius and litera-^ 

ture, namely that of a Bookseller. The King and thC' 

Miiler of Mansfield was acted at Dr ury Lane in 1737, 

and the title page to that says Printed for the AidhoTy 

at Tulle's Head, PalUMalL In thi&sUtion, Pope's re- 

commendatfon and his own merit soon obtained him not 

only the countenance of persons of the first abilities, but 

also of those of the first rank, and in a few years raised 

hhn to great eminence in. his profession, iii which he was 

almost, if not altogether, at the head.. 

it is a matter of wonder to me, that a Trade, or I 
will rather call it a ProfessioB,. whkh affords such op- 
portunities of enridnng its profiessors^ and of indulging 
in literary pursuits, should not have ofteoer been under- 
taken l)y persons of the middle classes of life, of liberal' 
education and having literary views. To the yqiii^r 
sons^ of gentlemen, who may have little or no prospect 
of success in the Church, who may not hare a partiality 
for Medicine, or to whom the Law may be too dry and 
uncertain a study, the business of a Dealer in Books 
and a Writer of them appears t4\ afford at once a profit- 
able and a pleasing occupation, one, in vikkh be might 



* Egerton*8 Theatrleal Rdmembianeer neyi that it was acteft at 
idrtfrjhLffiw, but The Biog. Oram* ai Cov4tntHGarfk«(.Bnd, at it 
appears from Dod8ley*8 Epistle prefiied, that Rich wns the M«na- 
fret who^raueht it out, I ajipirMeiid that C*vent-^brdco wab at- 
that time his Theatre, The Ant cgfjr docs aat liaie %l what theatrr 
it was pert armed. 
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be eminentlj useful to mankind^ were it pursued with 
liberality aod principle; not as a mere trader who will 
sell any thing to procure money, but as the enlightened 
dispenser of mental food to an enlightened people, the* 
patron of merit and the friend of mankind. 

But to return to the writings of Dodsley. 

In the year 1738, he produced Sir John Cockle <d 
Courts being the Sequel of The King and The Miller 
of Mansfield; and, in 1739, The Blind Beggar of 
Beihnal Green^ of both of which I shall say more here- 
after. In an advertisement following the title-page of 
The Blind Beggar, which was published in 1741, notice 
is given of a news-paper published by Dodsley, called 
The Public Register : or The Weekly Magazine^ 
which was begun to be published on Saturday the 3d of 
January in that year, and was to be continued weekly. 
It was only extended to twenty-four numbers. 

In 1744 Dodsley published A Select Collection ov 
Old Plays in ten volumes I2mo. to which he prefixed 
by way of Preface^ a short history of The Stage. To 
these' he afterwards added two supplemental volumes. 
A second and improved edition of the work was pub- 
lished by Mr. Isaac Reed in 1780. 

In 1745 he published a volume, which he entitfed 
Trifles J which contained his former pieces, and also 
Rex et PoniifeXj being an attempt to introduce upoa 
the stage a new species of Pantomime. This piece is re- 
printed in Mr. Chalmers' edition of Dodsley 's Poem». 
It is an allegorical representation of the triumph of Truth^ 
and Liberty over Superstition and Tyranny ; and, as it 
was the year of the Rebellion, it had probably a politic 
cal design. Such an exhibition is surely a more rational 
and useful entertainment than a Harlequii^ pantomime. 

In 1746, he projected another periodical work, en- 
titled The Museum^ or The Ldterary and Historical 
Register J published every fortnight in an 8vo. size. The 
contaributors were Spence, Horace Walpole, the two 
Wartons, Akenside, I^owth, Smart, Gilbert Cooper^ 
•WiUiara Whitehead, Merrick, and Campbell. This last 
wrote those political papers which he afterwards col* 
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lected, enlarged and publbhed, un^er the title of The 
Present State of Europe. The Museum extended to 
three volumes. The first number was published Satur- 
day March 29, 1746, the last, the xxxixth. Saturday 
Sept. 12, 1747. 

Dodsley was the first projector of The English Die- 
tionary^ for which Johnson published the Proposals 
in 1747. The Dictionary was published in 1755. 

In 1748 Dodsley published The Preceptor : contain' 
ing A general Course of Education^ in two volumes 8vo. 
Of this work Boswell, in his Life of Johnson (vol. I. 
p. 164.) says, " Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his 
** Preceptor, one of the most valuable books for the 
*^ improvement of young minds that has appeared in any 
^* language; and to this meritorious work Johnson fur- 
^' nished ' The Preface,' containing a general sketch of 
*' the book, with a short and perspicuous recommenda» 
** tion of each article ; as also, ' The Vision of Theo- 
*' dore, the Hermit, found in his Cell,' a most beautiful 
^* allegory of human life, under the figure of ascending 
*' the mountain of Existence. The Bishop of Dromore 
*' heard Dr. Johnson say, that he thought this was tlie 
*^ best thing he ever wrote." This work is dedicated 
To his Royal Highness Prince George, our present 
beloved and afflicted Sovereign, then about ten years of 
age, and was probably the first work ever dedicated to 
him. The Preface is worthy of Johnson ; those who 
have been concerned in teaching, and those who have in 
their early years been tied down to studies from which 
their minds revolted, will feel the justice of the following 
passage : 

" Every man, who has been engaged in teaching, 
^ knows with how much difficulty youthful minds are 
^ confined to close application, and how readily they 

* deviate to any thing, rather than att^d to that which 
^ is imposed as a task. That this disposition, when 
' it becomes inconsistent with the forms of educa- 

* tion, is to be checked, will readily be granted ; bat 
^ since, though it may be in some degree obviated, it 
^ cannot wholly be suppressed^ it is surely rational to 
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'^ turn it to advantage^ by taking care that the mind 
^' shall neyer want objects or) which its faculties may be 
^^ usefully employed. It is not impossible, that this 
*^ restless desire of novelty, which gives so much trouble 
*^ to the teacher, may be often the struggle of the un- 
'^ derst{|nding starting from that, to which it is not by 
^^ nature adapted, and travelling in search of something 
** on which it may fix with greater satisfaction. For 
^^ without supposing each man, particularly marked out 
^* by his genius for particular performances, it may be 
^^ easily conceived that when a numerous class of boys 
^^ is confined indiscriminately to the same forms of com- 
^' position, the repetition of the same words, or the 
^^ explication of the same sentiments, the employment 
^' must, either by nature or accident, be less suitable to 
^^ some than x>thers ; that the ideas to be contemplated, 
*' may. be too difficult for the apprehension of one, and 
** too obvious for that of another : they may be such as 
^^ some understandings cannot reach, though others 
*^ look down upon them as below their regard. Every 
^^ mind in its progress through the different stages of 
^^ scholastic learning, must be often in one of these con- 
^' ditions, must either flag with the labour, or grow 
'^ wanton with the facility of the work assigned ; and in 
^^ either state it naturally turns aside from the track 
*' before it. Weariness looks out for relief, and leisure 
^^ for employment, and surely it is rational to indulge 
^^ the wanderings of both. For the faculties which are 
^^ too lightly burthened with the business of the day, 
*' may with great propriety add to it some other en* 
*^ quiry ; and he that finds himself over-wearied by a 
*^ task, which perhaps, with all his efforts, he is not 
*' able to perform, is undoubtedly to be justified in ad- 
*^ dieting himself rather to easier studies, and endeavour- 
*^ ing to quit that which is above his attainment, for that 
'^ which nature has not made him incapable of pursuing, 
" with advantage." 

On the treaty of Peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, Dodsley 
wrote The Triumph of Peachy a IVIasque, which, was set 
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to music by Dr. Arne, and performed at Drnr^-Iane bn 
1749. It was published in 4to. 

In the year 1750, Dodsley published The (Economy, 
of Human Life^ which professed to be translated from 
an Indian manuscript : but whether the author really in- 
tended it should be considered as genuine, may, I think, 
be doubted. It was at first attributed to Lord Chester^ 
field, to which circumstance it probably owed mucb ojf 
its celebrity at that time. It maintains, however, a respect- 
able place in the literary world, and is now considered 
as one of The English Classics. On account of this 
work not treating of the Christian ReTelation, and oo: 
account of another work by our author, called The 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, written in imitation 
of the style of The Scriptures, Mrs. Trimmer, in her 
valuable book entitled T^e Guardian of Education^. 
(Vol. I. p. 68 and 455.) has ranked Dodsley amongst 
the infidel writers. There is certainly much justice in 
the objections which Mrs. T. has made to these works; 
but, still, it must be recollected with respect to The 
O£conomy of Human Life, that the dressing^ up moral, 
instruction in an Eastern dress was the fashion of the 
greater part of the Last century ; even Addison, who wa$ 
a sincere believer, and wrote upon The Evidences of 
Christianity, has given into this custom in some of hi^ 
papers in The Spectator. I have myself had occasion 
already to find fault with one of them, (see Vol. II. 
p. 176. Note.) and the late excellent Jones of Nay land, 
in his Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils (see his Works 
in 12 vols. 8vo. Vol. XL L. V. p. 240.) has shewn how 
unfriendly such writings are to Christianity. Having 
quoted the passage before in my Discourses on the stage, 
(p. 175.) I shall not now repeat it. However improper, 
therefore, I may consider such writings, I cannot but 
think our author innocent of any intended attack upon 
Christianity, or even of any disrespect towards it. Per* 
haps it was owing to this deficiency in Dodsley's book, 
that Dr. Dodd published, in 1754, Ths Christian 
Economy. Translated from ths Original Greek of 
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I Manuscript found m the Island of Patmo0j 
St. John wrote his Book of The Revelation* The 

probably did not really intend to impose upon 
rid, especially if we consider the work as a sequel 
isley's; yet^ still, such half attempts at deceit, 
a doubtful nature, if not of a decidedly bad in-^ 

upon -veracity,* Numbers 51 and 57 of The 
:urer contain extracts from a supposed or fictitious 
:ript by Longinus on the sublime. 
[751, Dodsley began to publish his Collection of 

by. Several Hands, which at length extended to 
umest, in 12mo. The fifth edition was published 

There have been editions printed also in 1766, 
ind 178^ This is the last c^iition and was edited 
r. Isaac Reed. Some of Dodsley's own poem$ 
ublished at the end of the third volume. 

1753 Dodsley began to publish The Worlds of 
nention has been riiade in the Life of Moore. (See 
[. p«4.) Of this work No. 32 was written by 

1754 f he published in 4to. the first book of 
a on Public Virtue^ which treated of Agricul*' 
It was to have consisted of three books, and the 
two were to have been on Commerce and The 
but they were never published. Agriculture h 
lished in his Miscellanies. ' The Poem is dedicated 



I copy of this work, vhicb belonjeed to the late Mr. Park- 
' Eusnm, is the following note, in his own band writing; t 
is Book was not translated from an antient Manuscript as- 
^d in the Preface or Introdoction and Title-page, but writ- 
ir WiHiam Dodd, M.A. afterwards Chaplain to bis Majesty 
Greorge the Third. 

is note I thottgbt proper to place here to prevent dangeroua 
prehensions. Jobn Pabxhurst." 

wM hi this year that Dodsley took his brother into partner* 
r in the title to the second edition of The Preceptor, printed 
it IS said ** Printed for R. Dodsley.*' But In the iHle to the 
dition of Deformity : an Bsaap. By William Uny^ £m| 
*d in the Moie year also, it uaaid **^ Prtoted for K» «A^. 4. 
ley." 
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to The Prince of Wales j bis present Majesty. It ope 
irith the following lines : 

** Or CvLtURB, nod the Tarioosfniifs of earth ; 
** Of social CoMMBRCB( of ibemihier Arts, 
** Which polish nnd adorn the life of man & 
•* Objects demanding the supreme rejiiira 
** Of that exalted Monarch, who sustains 
•* The scepter of command oVr Britain's sons? 
** The Muse, disdaining idle themes, attempts 
** To sin^. O Thou, Britannia's rising hope! 
•• The favoorite of her wishes! Then, O Prince, 
*^ On whom her fondest expectations wait, 
** Accept the verse; ftnd, to the humbUst voice 
** That sings of Public Virtue, lend an ear,** 

It is not impossible, nor improbable, but that t! 
Poem may haye had some influence in directing the 
tention of his Royal Patron to the objects here reco 
mended to his particular care* The Poem is a t< 
pleasing production for any one who may be fond 
rural affairs. Of its value as a tteatise on Agricultur 
am not competent to speak. Probably the improveme 
which have of late years taken place in that art may h 
superseded many^-of the precepts. Th6 language i 
imagery frequently remind me of Thomson, thougt 
never rises to the sublimity of his- happiest flights. 

It contains many examples of that confusion of id 
which arise to an author from an early and too great 
tention to the heathen authors, and which I have so of 
noticed, and censured, under the term of heathenism, 
few specimens shall be given. 

'* Genius of Britafn ! Pure intelli^enoe ! 
** Guardian, appointed b^y the One Supremea 
** With influential energy benign, 
*• To ^uide the weal of this disdnirnlshM itile; 
*' O wake the breast of her aspirinjg; son, 
"Inform his nnmbers, aid his bold desi^n^ 
** Who, in a during flight, presurrci;! to mark 
^ The glorious track her Mouarchs should pursue.** 

Qanto I. line 

Here, to take the passage in its most favourablaligh 
by the Genius of Britain^ it is supposed that a Guan 
Angel is appointed by The Deity to take care of the nat 
then it is wrong to address a jproyer to that angel to ai 
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bnii. If by the Genius is ineaat one of the hdathen Geniiy 
then it is worse. 
The Second Canto opens with, 

•* Descending now from these superior ttiemes, 
** O Muse, in notes familiar, teaco thevMraia*' &c. 

Theonlj sense in which, as it appears to me^ the term 
Muse can be admitted with propriety, is when the vein of 
poetry, or faculty of writing in the author is personified 
(as Wisdom is in the Book of ProTerbs,) and addressed; 
hAy if any request or prayer be made, or if a heathen 
Mase be intended, then I conceive it to be wrong. After- 
wards he says : 

** Yet sure some sacred iropulse^stirs my breast ! 
** I feel, ITeel, an heavenly i;uest within I 
** And all obedient to the rulinf^ God, 
** The pleasing t^k which he inspires, pursue.*' C. ii. 1.325. 

This is a yery solemn and difficult passage. If, by the 
ruiing God and his inspiraiion^ he means the true Deity^ 
I consider it as too positive and presumptuous. If he 
does not intend that, then I consider it as profane and 
ieathehish. 

In 1758, Dpdsley began publishing The Annual Re^ 
lister^ a work of great repute, and to which men of the 
Irst abilities have contributed. The Historical part waa 
for some years written by Edmund Burke. 

In 1768 his Tragedy of Cleone was performed at Co- 
vent'garden, having been first refused by Gar rick, for 
ibidi he has been much censured, and is accused of hav- 
ittg played a new character (Marplot) on the nights of 
its first performance, with a view, to dra^v off the au- 
dience and prejudice the piece.. (Davies^s Life of Garrick, 
^ol. I, p. 224.) Two reasons, however, have been as- 
sgned for Garrick's refusal of this play ; the one, that 
there was no character in it suited to his powers, and the 
•ther, that he considered it as *' a cruel, bloody, and 
-f unnatural, play." (Do. p. 223.) And in this opi- 
ijon I very much agree with Garrick ; it is too horrid 
•id harrowing from the b^inning to the end •, t\vex^ \^ 
^TeYief, nooe of those passages which Sir JoaVwia l^/^^- 
^olds compares to repose in painting. See a ^ot^^>7 
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Imn cm Mkcbedi, A. I. & VI. the bcginnii^g. (Maloi 
Vol. IV. p. 300.) Yet the play has certainly very a 
siderable merit. The oooduct of it is interesting, a 
the language is in general natural and chaste. The n 
ral, however, is not sufficiently brought out. I sb 
here transcribe a passage from BoswelPs Life of John8< 
(4th Edn- Vol. IV. p. 19) shewing that critic's opini 
of the piece : 

** Mr. Langton, when a yery young amn, re 

■** Dodsley's * Cleone a Tragedy/ to him, not aware 

"^^ his extreme impatience to be read to. As it 'went 

^^ he turned his face to the back of his chsir, and p 

^^ himself into yarious attitudes, which marked his une 

*^ siness. At the eifd of an act, howe?er, ^e sai 

^^ Come, let's have some more, let^s go into the slaug 

^^ ter-thonse again, Lan'ky. But I am afraid there 

^' more blood than brains. Yet he afterwards sal 

^< rWfaen I heard you read it, I thought father of i 

'^^ power of language : when I read it myself, I w 

^^ more sensible of its patlietic efiect ;' and then he pe 

'^ it a compliment which many will think yery extrar: 

*' gant, ^ Sir (said he) if Otway had written 'this pbj 

'^^ no othec of his pieces would have been remembered 

^^ Dodsley himself, upon this being repeated to. hio 

^ said, ^ It was too much:* it must be remembere( 

^' that Johnson always appeared, not to be <sa£loieatl 

^* sensible of the merit of Otway." ♦ 

This tragedy was revived by Mrs. Siddons some tin 
before the year 1768, or in that season ; bu^ so stroDj 
were the feelings which her performance of the characie 
of Cleone excited on the first night of acting, that tlv 
liouse was thin on the second night, and the play irft 
laid aside. The minds of the audience were affected iriti 
such real distress, that it overpowered the .pleasur 



* *' [This assertion concemiDn^ Johnson^s insensiblllly to the pi 
'* thetie powers of Otfrny, is too raiMiiL I once a&ked hiip, wheint 
** lie did not think Otway frequently tender : when he an^werH 
•« Sir, he is all tenderness/* B.j" 

Cleone went throu|;b foareditions in lewtban aycat, twOi tbeiMt 
copici of it were loid on the first day of puhlicatioiu 
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utnng from dramatic fiction, and theatric r^resea* 
tation. 

At the end of this play is printed Melpomene, or ih0 
regions of Terror and rit^. An Ode, which is conai* 
dered hj some as one of 14s happiest efforts. I cannot 
lay that it is conformable to my own taste. 

In 1761 Dodsley published Select Fables ofEsop and 
Tther FabulistSf In Three Books, The first Book 
consists of Fables from the Ancients, The second of Fju 
bles from the Modems, and the third of Fables ne^irly in<- 
reated. Of this book Dodsley says in the Preface, thit 
^^ he offers it to the public with all the diffidence whicH 
(^ ou^t to accompany every modern production^ when it 
^^ appears in conjunction with writings of established re- 
'^ putatioa. Indeed, whatever hopes he has, that the 
'^ present work may be favourably received, arise chiefly 
^^ from the consideration, that he has been assisted in it 
'^ by gentlemen of the most distinguished abilities.^ and 
^^ that several, both of the old and the new Fablesy.nre 
'f not written by himself, but by authors, with whom it 
*^ is an honour to be connected ; and, who having conde- 
^ ecended to favour him with their assistance, have 
^^ given him an opportunity ^ of making some atonemeat 
*' for his own defects." P. ii. 

To this volume is prefixed Mons. De Meziriac's life 
of £sop, Translated into English, with Notes. And an 
Essay on Fable by the Editor. In this he was assisted 
by Sheastane. 

Dodsley's Essay on Fable (says the Writer of his Life 
in ibe ^ographia Britannica) ^^ will be a durable monu- 
" ment of his ingenuity." (Vol. V. p. 319.) In this, 
(he says in another place,) '' rules are delivered for this 
^^^ speetes of composition, drawn from nature; and by 
^^ which these small and pleasing kind of productions, 
^^ that were thought to have little other standard than the 
^^ fancy, are brought under the jurisdiction ofthejudg- 
'^ ment. The Essay considers the Fable regularly ; first, 
*^ with relation to the moral; secondly, the action and 
^' incidents ; thirdly, the persons, characters and sen- 
^ timeats^; and, lastly, the language. This is oaiei qC 
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*^ the first pieces which has attempted to introduce a re- 
*^ gular criticism concerning the subject; and Mr. 
*^ Dodsley has been so eminently successful in his design, 
^^ that we recollect only a single instance in which the 
*^ propriety of his remarks has been disputed.*' (p. 318.) 
.This instance is in the fable of The Fbx and the Grapes, 
on which Dodsley says, that foxes are not fond of them ; 
in reply to which a passage is produced from Hassel- 
'qmst's Travels, and from Canticles ii. 15. 

These fables are in general rery good; but, where 
they tiirn upon the heathen mythology, and upon the 
•superstitions and errors of later times, there I think them 
objectionable ; and from the fmpression which they made 
upon my own mind when young, I certaitily think that 
they did it hurt. In some instances, too, the fables appear 
to me to deviate from nature and truth ; as, for instance^ 
in that of The Satyr and Thfe Traveller. I do not see 
what cause the Traveller gave to the Satyr to turn him 
biit of doors. In first blowing his fingers to warm thera, 
and then his mess to coal it, the Traveller was not guilty 
of any thing unnatural, absurd, or immoral ; there was 
no doublc'dealingj no, what we call, blowing hoi and cold 
with the same breath. It appears to me that the stoTy is 
Inapplicable tp the purpose, or else that we misapply if. 
Is the ignorance of the Sati/r the moral, who accused 
the Traveller of a want of consistency, when it waS hun- 
self who was ignorant of the laws of nature ? 

This book was printed at Pirpiingham by Baskerville, 
with engravings executed in a remarkably neat manner, 
and it is altogether a most beautiful book of its kindi 
Though published at^five shillings, I am informed that it 
now sells for a guinea. 

It is hoped that the Reader will excuse the Editor *in 
dwelling upon such a book ; but it has been with pecu- 
liar pleasure that he has just now been reading it, after 
an interval of between thirty and forty ye'ars. It was, I 
to the best of his recollection, the second book of any 
consequence that he ever possessed ; having been sent him 
with some other things by one of his God-Fathers, Nvho 
resided at Mansfield, thfe birth-pla^e of Dodsley • and it? 
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carries bira back, ia pleasing recoUectioo, to tbat sea- 
son, when he was first imbibing knowledge under the 
instruction of an excellent and most afiectiouate Mo- 
ther, , 

In 1763, Dodsley published an Account of the Life of 
Shenstone, with whom he had been intimate, and A De- 
scription of his Farm at the Leasowes, prefixed to an 
edition of his Works in prose and verse, in three vo- 
lumes 8vo. 

In the course of his profession Dodsley acquired a 
very handsome fortune which enabled him to retire from 
the active part of business. During his latter years, ho 
vtras much afflicted with the gout, which at length put a 
period to his life whilst he was upon a visit to a friend 
at Durham, the Rev. Joseph Spence, author of the 
Poljjmetis. He was buried in the Abbey-Church- Yard 
of that city, and the following inscription was engraved 
on his tomb-stone : . 

IP you have any respect 

for ancoromon industry and merit, 

regard (his place, 

in which are deposited the remains of 

Mr. Robert Dodsley ; ' 

who, as an Author, raised bimbelf 

much above what could have been expected 

from one in his rank of life, 

and without a learned education % 

and who, as a man, was scarce 

exceeded by any in integrity of heart, 

and purity of manners and conversatioo. 

He left this liffe for a better 

Sept. 95, 1764, 
In the61it year of his age, 

I am always concerned when I see in Epitaphs any i^^r- 
mcUion respecting the present state of tho- departed, I 
would always hope the best of every one; but it appears 
to me to be presumption to affirm aoy thing of any 
m{in, 

. As an author Dodsley Is entitled to considerable praise* 
Hia works are recommended by an ease and elegance 
which are sometimes more pleasing than a mor^ laboured 
and ornamented manner of composition. In VQtw^ Wk\ 



i 
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numbers, if not sublime, are flowing; and his subjects 
are in general well chosen and entertaining. His prose 
is familiar, and yet chaste; and in his dramatic pieces he 
has always kept in view the one great principle, delec" 
i undo pariier que monendo. Some general moral is con- 
stantly conveyed in each of his plans, and particular in- 
structions are dispersed in the particular strokes of 
satire. The dialogue, at the same time, is easy, the 
plots simple, and the catastrophe interesting and pa- 
thetic. 

With regard to his prirate character, he is equally en- 
vied to applause. As a tradesman he preserved the 
greatest integrity, as a writer the most becoming humi- 
lity. Mindful of the early encouragement with which 
his own talents had been fostered, he was ever ready to 
give the same opportunity of advancement to those of 
others ; and on many occasions he was not only the pub- 
lisher, but the patron of genius. There was no circum- 
stance by which he was more distinguished, than by the 
grateful remembrance which he retained, and always ex- 
pressed, towards'the memory of those to whom he owed 
the obligation of being first noticed in life. Modest, 
sensible, and humane, he acquired the esteem and re- 
spect of all with whom he was acquainted, and it was his 
happiness to pass many years in an intimacy with men of 
the brightest abilities, and whose names will ever be re- 
vered by posterity. See Biogr. Dram, and Biogr. 
Brit. 

Boswell, in his Life of Johnson (Vol. II. p. 462.) re- 
lates the following anecdote, which is much to the credit 
of Dodsley^s good sense and humility. 

<* I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley's life should be written, 
'^ as be had been so -much connected with the wits of bis 
^* time, and by his literary merit had raised himself 
** from the situation of a footman. ^Mr.Warton said, he 
*^ had published a little volume under the title of " The 
*^- Muse* In Liveiy.** Johnson. " I doubt whether 
•^ Dodsley's brother would thank a man who should 
** write his life : yet Dodsley himsdf was not unwiiljng 
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^^ that his original low condition should be recollected. 
*' When Lord Lyttelton's ' Dialogues of the Dead' 
*' came out, one of which is between Apicius, an an- 
^' cient epicure, and Dartineuf, a modern epicure, 
^' Dodsley said to me, ' I knew Dartineuf well, for I 
" was once his footman." ♦ 

Dodsley was married and had many children, but onir 
one ^ho survived any time, a fine boy, and he died at the 
age of 14. 

In 1772, a second volume of Dodsley's Works wag 
collected together and published, under the title of Mis^ 
cellanies. 



The Author of the Biographia Dramatic^, (Vol. IT. 
p. 376.) speaking of The Toy-Shop, says that " The 
" hint of this elegant apd sensible little piece seems built 
" on Randolph's Muses'* fjOoking-Glass, The author 
" erf it, however, has so pe^-fecUy modernized it, and 
" adapted the satire io the peculiar manner and follies 
" of the tiI^es he writes to, that he has made it perfectly 
" his own, and.rendered it one «of the justest, and at the 
^^ saipetln^e the best-natured rebukes that fashionable 
" absurdity perhaps ever piet with." 

Mr. Dibdin, alsp, in his History of the Stage, (Vol. V. 
p. 166,) says, it "is one of those various dramas that 
" h^-ve originated from Randolph's Muses^ Looking-' 



* I have heard a tiniilar anecdote of the late Mr. Brown, com- 
monly Knoifn by the name of Capt^ility Drown^ the Impro^rer of 
groun<)s, or what is now called The Landscape Gardener, He wai 
bomatCambo, inNorthumberlaod, andworkedfirst of all asa day* 
labourer with the late Sir Walter ^lackett, al Wellio}|;ton, in the 
same county. Many years after, in the zenith of his fame, he vi* 
sited his natvve county, and went to see his old master. Sir Walter 
taking biiB over bis bouse, they happened to be in the kitchen. Mr, 
B. stood with hisback to the fjre, and several of the servants were 
present. When Sir Walter spoke to hini, as he seemed lost in 
thought, be said, ** I am considering^ bow many years it is since I 
*' worked in these grounds as a day-labourer at ten- pence a day." I 
had this anecdote from a geotleuian in that ccuuty connected with 
Sir Walter. 



599'i.^^^ 
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" Glass J and which good-naturedly rebukes fashionable 
" follies. In short, it is Foote's piece called Taste 
^' with all its points, and none of its asperity.'^ 

Under this impression I sate down to read The 
Muses' Looking-Glass, from Randolph's Poems ; I read 
on, but could not perceive any likeness. I considered 
whether the play was in Dodsley's Collection, and haiuug 
the first edition of that work by me, I turned to it, and 
found the play in the sixth volume. In Dodsley's Pre- 
face to this play he mentions The conceited Pedlar ^ by 
Randolph, and says " from whence I took the first Hint 
of the Toy-Shopr 

This piece, which is called only The Pedlar in the 
title to the piece itself, though it is called " The con- 
ceited Pedlar" in the title-page io Aristippus^ to which it 
is annexed, is notto be found in the first edition of Ran- 
dolph's Poems printed at Oxford, in 4to, in 1638, nor 
in the second edition, printed at Oxford in 12mo, in 
1640. The third edition I have not seen. It is in the 
fourth edition, in 12mo, printed in London, in 1652. 
There are two editions which are called the fifth, one 
printed in London, in l^mo, in 1664, the other in 12mo 
also, printed at Oxford in 1668. It is a Mono-dramUy 
or piece spoken by one person only. The Pedlar pro- 
duces different articles, and comments upon them in the 
same manner that the Master of The Toy-Shop does, but 
in a much inferior vein. The only article, however, 
which bearfi any resemblance in the two pieces is a look- 
ing-glass. There is some grossness in the Pedlar, and I 
consider it as being written in a very inferior style to The 
Muses' Looking-glass. 

I will not omit this opportunity of stating, that I have 
seen The Toy-Shop performed as a Mono-drama. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson, formerly of The Royalty Theatre, 
afterwards travelled about the country, and were in this 
part of the kingdom, about twenty years ago, and gave 
an Evening's Entertainment, consisting of Recitation, 
Singing, &c. and one of the pieces sometimes performed 
by Mrs. Hudson was The Toy-shop. She was discovered 
sitting in her shop^ as the mistress of it, and commented 
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in Soliloquy upon the diflferent articles. It was less en- 
tertaining than with all the characters^ but by no means 
destitute of amusement. 

On turning to the 1 Vth toI. of Mr. Dibdin's History, 
(p. 61.) where he is speaking of Randolph, I find that 
he is himself aware of the real origin of The Toy-Shop : 
'' DoDSLEY says with his usual candour and frankness, 
'^ at the same time that he confesses his obligations to 
" Randolph for his Toy-Shop^ the hint of which he 
'^ took from the Conceited Pedlar^ that " the Muses* 
*^ Looking'Glass has-been always esteemed as an excel- 
'^ lent common place book to instruct dramatic authors 
'^ in the art of drawing characters." 

Since my attention has been thus called to The Muses* 
hooking Glass ^ I hope I shall be excused if I here make 
some obseryations upon it. 

The Looking-Glass is made of " Water from the 
Muse's spring," which Apollo sends 

*• to theoorth, there to be freez'd 

*Mnto a chrystal— that beinf( done, he makes 
*' A inifrour with it: and instils this virtue, 
** That it should by reflection shew each mao 
** Ail his deformities both of soul and body, 
** And cure them both together," 

This was done by Apollo to 



** purpe the earth 
*' Of ignorance and sin.*' 



»i 



But Pluto being jealous, thinking it would cure all man- 
kind, determines it should be only of one day's continu- 
ance, and gets the Fates to limit it to that time, and 
Apollo, to requite this envy, transfuses the virtue of the 
glass when broken into Comedy, 

The Scene is laid at the Play- House in Black Friars, 
which is also the chief residence of the Puritans, the in- 
veterate enemies of the Stage. Bird^ a Feather-man, 
and Mrs.- Flowerdew^ a Haberdasher of small Wares, — 
who, notwithstanding that they consider a playhouse and 
plays and players as abominations, yet do not scruple 
to sell their wares to them to make money, — bring their 
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goods to the Play-house, when Roscius^ a Player, en- 
ters, and, on their inveighing against plays, requests 
them to stop to see a representation. These form a sort 
of Chorus. Comedy^ Tragedy^ Mime and Satire enter, 
and assert their respective claims ; and, after some con- 
tention, it is agreed that they shall co-operate. This 
> constitutes the first act. The second, third and fourth 
acts, are made out by the extremes pf each virtue en- 
tering and displaying their characters, as Colax^ Flat- 
tery, and Dt/scolus^ Peevishness, or Impertinent-Distaste, 
the extremes of Comitasy or Courtesy. 

These characters are in general very well drawn, and 
afford very useful instructions. Flattery remains on the 
stage, and becomes as it were one of the Chorus with 
Iloscius and the others, and plays off the different ViceSy 
or extremes of virtues, and persuades them all in their 
turns to go to see The Jjooking-glass which is within. In 
the fifth act the Golden Medtocritt/ appears ; and, after 
stating her own excellencies, introduces the Virtues^ 
with which Bird and Flowerdew are captivated. They 
also go to look in the Gldss^ and return saying : 

*• Flowerdew, This ignorance even irakeis religion sio, 
'* Sets zeal upon tlie rack, and stretches her 
** Beyond her length— most blessed Inoking-glasSy 
** That didst instruct my blinded eyes to-day, 
** I might have gone to hell the narrow way ! 

** Bird, Hereafter I will visit comedies, 
•• And see them oft, they are good exerciset !— — 
** Fll tearh devotion now a milder temper, 
** Not that it shall lose any of her heat 
** Or purity, but henceforth shall be such 
*' As shall burn bright, although not blaze so much. 

[Exeuntr 

An Epilogue is spoken by Roscius. 

From this slight sketch of the piece the reader will per- 
c^eive that there is a mixture of the heathen mythology in 
it, to which I, of course, object ; and that the piece is 
not a representation of real^ or probable ^ life. Yet it 
is a pleasing performance on the whole, and might I 
think be rendered fit for representation. Bishop Hurd, 
in his Dissertation on the Provinces of the Dratna^ in 
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fte second Toltnne of his Horace (5th EdiK p^ 1^0.) cen-^ 
Stares this Comedj for representing characters of abstra.et 
ideas ^ ^^ if the reader would see the extraragance of 
^' building dramatic manners on abstract ideas, in its 
^* full light, he needs only turn to B. Jonson's Every 
^' man out of his humour / which, under the name of a 
'^ pkty of character^ ism fact an unnatural, and, as the 
^' painters call it, hard delineation of a group of simply 
'' existing po^^toTz;, wholly chimerical, and unlike to 
^' any thing we obserre in the commerce of real life. 
^^ Yet this comedy has always bad its admirers. And 
^^ Randolph^ in particular, was so taken with the de- 
^' sign, that he seems to have formed his muses^ looking^ 
^' glass in express imitation of it." 

In these seiitiments I agree ; but I apprehend it is not 
on ithis account that the play is admired, but for the ex- 
cellent writing and the instruction contained in it * and 
I think it might be altered so,^ as Tery much to do away 
this fault. Roscius, the manager of the ptay-hodse^ 
might concert his plan with the performers, and when the 
puritanical trades-people come to the house, might pre- 
Tail upon them to remain to see a rehearsal, and the 
characters of -J Flatterer^ A Peevish Person^ &c. &c.- 
might be represented before them. This piece has been 
altered in three Acts, by Henry Dell, JBvo. 1757. But 
1 hare not seen it. It was also republished in l^mo, in 
1706 with a prefatory epistle addressed to Jeremy 
Collier, with a second title, T%e Stage Reviv*d^ I suppose 
to shew Collier that the stage could be moral and in- 
structive. But this edition, also, I have not seen. Collier 
might certainly, even in this play, hare found passages 
which deserye reprehension, or at least require now to- 
be expunged. 

I find, from Egerton, that a Dramatic Entertainment, 
called " The Muses Looking-Glass,'* taken from Ran- 
dolph, was acted at Covent Garden, in 1748, but vrSL% 
not printed. 

I have lately had a work lent me called The Wander^ 
ing Patentee^ or^ a History of the Yorkshire Theatres y 
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Jrom 1770 to the present time^ (1795,) written by Tate 
Wilkinson^ the manager of the York company. It is in 
4 Tols. l^mo. I hare not had leisure to read much of it, 
though it seems, as I have occasionally looked into it, to 
contain some curious matter. The purpose for which I 
wanted to see it will be spf?n in my General Preface, In 
the second volume of this work (p. 105, 137.) Mr. W. 
says, that, in the year 1781, he produced two Theatrical 
Fitesj consisting of" selections from different plays. In 
the second of these he introduced (in two Acts) The 
Muses' Looking-Glass. (Written in 1615, * and now 
altered and adapted to the present age,) He gives the 
speech of Mediocrity^ and then adds, *' Let me suggest, 
** that were Mrs, Siddons to recite (and act) the speech 
<^ of" — " Mediocrity^ she would rouse the faculties of 
^' eyes and ears, and (if I may be allowed the expression) 
*^ would infuse a mind where there was none before; and 
*^ by her matchless powers, would" — " make the sense- 
^' less sensible. Mr. Kemble to play Roscius, would 
^' certainly make that piece (well decorated, &c.) a 
*^ feast of reasoii for the eye and the ear of every suscep- 
^^ tible, unbiassed auditor." 

But — to quit Randolph's Muses' Looking-glass in the 
theatre at Black Friars, and return to Dodsley's Toy- 
Siiop. 

The Author himself at the beginning of his Essay on 
Fable y has stated his idea of what ought to be the object 
of every one in writing : '' Whoever undertakes to com- 
^^ pose a fable, whether of the sublimer and more com- 
*' plex kind, as the epick and the dramatick ; or of the 
^^ lower and more simple, as what has been called the 
^^ Esopean ; must first endeavour to illustrate some one 



* This appears to be a mistake. It was first published io 4to at 
Oxford in 1638. It certainly might have been written liefore, but 
in 1615) he was not above ten or perhaps eight years of age. . Eger- 
lon says '* He died in March, 1634; aged not quite 30 years.** But 
in the frontispiece to the edition of his Poems printed at London ip 
1664, which IS called the 5th £do. it is said « Obiit Anno 1634. 
£tati8 suae 27.'* 
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*^ moral or prudential maxim. To this point the com- 
^' position in all its parts must be directed ; and this will* 
". lead him to describe some action proper to enforce the 
'' maxim he has chosen. In several respects therefore the 
*^ greater fable and the less agree. It is the business of 
^' both to teach some particular moral, exemplify'd by 
*' an action, and this enlivened by natural incidents. 
^' Both alike must be supported by apposite and proper 
" characters, and both be furnished with sentiments and 
'^ language suitable to the characters thus employed.*' 
p. Ivii. 

It is not always that a teacher acts up to the precepts 
he inculcates, but it was truly so with Dodsley in this 
respect. Of five afterpieces which he brought upon the 
gtage, four of them I consider as worthy of preservation, 
on account of their moral tendency and beautiful simpli- 
city. Three of them I have all along intended for this 
publication, The Toy-Shop, The King and The Miller 
of Mansfield, and Sir John Cockle at Court, which, 
though not announced in my Proposals, I intended to 
include under the former head. I have added The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, as the rolume I perceive will 
well admit it, and in order to give Dodsley's pieces to- 
gether. His " Triumph of Peace" I have not been able 
to see. The Toy-Shop is, to ray judgment, one of the 
most pleasing afterpieces with which I am acquainted. 
The plot (if such it may be called) is extremely simple, 
yet sufficiently interesting, and the satire is in general 
just and chaste. The piece has required but little alte- 
ration. Some of the satire seemed to be too sweepiug or 
general, and some few passages, according to the strict- 
ness of decency, and a serious regard for sacred things, 
required to be omitted. This done, a great deal of moral 
instruction may be gained from it, delivered in a very 
liTely strain, and with much point. I remember to have 
seen the piece performed many years ago at Drury Lane 
Theatre, when Mr. Bannister, Junior, performed the 
Master of the Toy-Shop ; young as I was, I thought it 
a very high dramatic treat. It is a part which requires 

P3 
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very first-rate abilities to gire it its full effect, but i?ith 
them, it will return to the performer all that he does for 
it with interest. 

The Copy used in printing is one Printed for J. Dods- 
ley. Pall Mall, 1787, which I have collated with the ori- 
ginal edition in octavo. The later editions vary very little 
from the first. I am surprized at not seeing this in 
Mrs. Inchbald's Selection of Farces and other After- 
Pieces. 

Clare^Hafl^ Jan. ^3, 18,1^ 



THE AUTHOR'S EPISTLE 

TO 

A FRIBND IN THE COUNf^RY. 



6i«> 



T> 



HE OpinTon wLrch you say lias prevailed with some^. 
that this piece is not ihy own, but from a better Hand^: 
gives me too mcfch pleasure to be angry, and would do 
me too much honour to contradict, did it not shevr 
their want of judgment who entertain it. I should be 
vety glad, if I could persuade myself there were any just' 
Grounds in the Merit of the Thing to countenance such 
an Opinion ; but since it has been so favourably re-- 
CeiVed, that I am tiow to print an Eighth* Edition of it, 
I find 1 have Pride enough to Tindfcate to mysfilf any. 
Credrt I may reCeite from it. 

You may remember^ long before I had the Honour of 
being known to Mr. Pope, the Regard I had for him ;; 
and it was a grea^ Mortification to me, that I used to 
Ehink myself too inconsiderable ever to merit his Notice* 
or Esteem. However, some Time after I had wrote the 
Toy'Shopj hoping there wag something in it which might 
recommend me to him in a Moral Capacity, at least, 
tho' not in a Poetical one, I sent it to him, and desired 
bis Opinion of it; expressing some Dou$t that, tho' 
E designed it for the Stage, jet^' unless its Novelty 
would recommend it, I was afraid it would not bear a^ 
publick Representation^ and therefore had not ofiered it te^ 
the Actors*^ 



^ Th« editioo of The Tay*8liop printed io the Kcomtcdiiioa of 
DodiUj*t TrifiH in 1777 is called 1M cUnttUh^ 
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In answer to this, I receired the following Instance 
•f Mr. Pope's Good-nature and Humanity. 

Feb.By 1732.3.- 

I was very willing to read your Piece ^ and do freely 
tell youy I like it^ as far as my particular Judgment 
goes* Whether it has Action enough to please on the 
Stage^ I doubt : But the Morality and Satire ought to 
be relished by the Reader. I will do more than you 
ask me ; I will recommend it to Mr. Rich. If he can 
Join it to any play^ with suitable Representations y to 
make it an Entertainment , I believe he will give you a 
Benefit Night ; and I sincerely wish it may be turned 
any Way to your Advantage^ or thai I could shew you 
my Friendship in any Instance* 

I am J Sfc. 

A. Pope. 

He was as good as his Word ; he recommended it io 
Mr. Rich ; by his Interest it was brought upon the Stage ; 
and by the Indulgence of the Town, it was rery fayour- 
ably received. 

This is the History of the Toy-shop \ and I shall 
always think myself happy in having wrote it, since it 
first procured me the Favour and Acquaintance of 
Mr. Pope. 

I am, &c. 

» 

E. DODSLET. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONi^V 



MEN. 

Master of the Toy-Shop.. 

First Gentleman. 

Second Ditto. 

A Beau. 

First Old Man. 

Second Ditto. 

First Young Gentlemanw. 

Second Ditto. 

WOMEN. 

First Lady. 
Second Ditto* 
Third Ditto. 
Fourth Ditto*. 
Lucy. 

Time, — Thiki of tbe representatibB* 



THE 



T O Y - S H O P. 



SCENE I. A Parlour. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

JlSnier a Gentleman and two Ladies. 

Gent, A^d yoa have never been at this extraordinarj 
Toy- shop, you say. Madam? 

1 Lady. No, Sir: I have heard of the Man, indeed;, 
but most People say, he^s a yery impertinent, silly 
Fellow. 

Gent. That is because he sometknes tells them of their 
Faults. 

1 Lady. And that is sufficient. I shouM think any 
Man impertinent that should pretend to tell me of my 
Faults, if they did not concern him. 

Gent. Yes, Mad^m. But People that know him take 
no Exceptions. And really, tho' some may think him 
impertinent, in my Opinion, he is very entertaining. 

2 Lady. Pray, who is the Man you are talking of? 
I never heard of him.. 

Gent. He is one who has lately set up a Toy-Shop^ 
Madam, and is, perhaps, the most extraor<finary person 
in his Way that ever was heard of. He is a genei'al Sa* 
tirist, yet not rude nor ill-natur'd. He has got a custom 
of moralizing upen every trifle he sells, and will strike a 
Lesson or Instruction out of a Snuff-box,^ a Thimble, or 
a Cockle-shell. 

1 Lady. IsnH he crazM ? 

Gent. Madam, he may be called a Humorbt ; but 
does not want sense, I do assure you. 

3 Lady. Methinks I should be glad to 8eebissL% 
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ACT 



Gent. I dare say you will be very much divertec 
And, if you will give ine Leave, I will wait on yo\ 
1 am particularly acquainted with him. 

2 Lady. AVhat say you, Madam, shall we go ? 

1 Lady. I cannot help thinking he is a Coxcomb 
however, to-^atisfy my curiosity, I do not care if I d< 

Gent. I believe the Coach is at the Door. 

2 Lady. I hope he will not affront us. 

Gent. He will not designedly I am sure, Madam. 

[Exem 
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SCENE II. The Toy^Shop. 

The Master is discovered standing behind the 
Counter looking over his Books, 

Mast. Methinks I have had a tolerable good Day of 
it To-day. A Gold Watch, Five and Thirty Guineas — 
Let me see — What did that Watch stand me in? — '• 
{Turning to another Book backzcards and forwards.) 
—Where is it ? O here Lent to Lady Basset Eigh- 
teen Guineas npon her Gold Watch. Ay, she died and 

never redeemed it. A Set of old China, Five Pounds 

——Bought of an old Cloths-Man for Five Shillings. 
Right. A curious Shell for a Snuff-box, Two Guineas 

■ Bought of a poor Fisher-boy for a Half-penny. 

Now, if I had offered shat Shell for Six-pence, Nobody 
would have bought it. Well, Thanks to the whimsical 
Extravagance and Folly of Mankind. I believe, from 
these childish Toys, and gilded Baubles, I shall pick up 
a comfortable maintenance. For, really, as it is a tri-> 
fling Age, so Trifles are chiefly valued in it. Men read 
trifling Authors, pursue trifling Amusements, and con- 
tend for trifling Opinions. A trifling Fellow is preferr'd; 
a trifling Woman admir'd. Nay, as if there were not 
real Trifles enough, they now make trifles of the most 
serious and valuable Things. Their Time, their Health, 
their Money, their Reputatiod, are trifled away. Ho- 
nesty is become a Trifle, Conscience a Trifle, Honour 
a mere Trifle, and Religion the greatest Trifle of all. 

Enter the Gentleman anjf two Ladies, 

Mast, Sir, your humble Servant ; I am very glad to 
see you. 

Gent, Sir, I am yours. I have brought you some 
Customers here. 

Mast, You are very good, Sir. What do you please 
to want. Ladies? 

1 Lady, Please to want ! People seldom please to 
>^ant any thing. Sir. 
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Mast, dear, Madam, yes : I always imagine vthm 
People come into a Toy*Shop, it must be for somethiog 
they please to want. 

2 Lady. Here is a mighty -^leitj Looking-glass: 
Pray, Sir, what is the Price of it? 

Mast. This Looking-glass, Madam, is the finest is 
all England. In this Glass a Coquet may see her Vanity^ 
and a Prude her hypocrisy. Some Ladies may see more 
Beauty than Modesty, more Airs than Graces, and 
more Wit than Good-nature. 

1 Lady^ [^Aside.'] He begins already. 

Mast, If a Beau was to buy this Glass, and look ear* 
nestly in it, he might see his Folly almost as soon as hi? 
Finery. 'Tis true some People ma^ not see their Gene- 
rosity in it, nor others their Charity, yet it is a TGry 
clear glass. Some fine Gentlemen may not see their 
Good-manners in it,, perhaps, nor some Parsons their 
Religion, yet it is a very clear Glass, In short, though 
every one that passes for a maid should not happen to see 
a Virgin ii; it, yet it may be a very clear Glass, you 
know, for all that. 

2 Lady, Yes, Sir : but I did not ask you the Virtues, 
of it; I asked you the Price. 

Mast, It was necessary to tell you the Virtues, Ma- 
dam, in order to prevent your scrupling the Price, which 
is Five Guineas ; and for so extraordinary a Glass, in 
my Opinion, it is but a Trifl^e.* 



♦ Some of these subjects hnttng been treated also by Bishop Hall 
and other authors^ I shall subjoin their lieflectiotis iu iht furm of 
>}otes. 

" On the sight of a looking-glass^ When I look in another manV 
*^ face, I see thai man; and that man sees me as F do him: but, 
'* mrhen I look in my ftlaos, I do not see myself; I see only an 
** image or representation of i1n> Self; howsoet er it is like mis, y^ it 
*' is not I. Il is for an ignorant child to look behind the glass; to 
*^ find out the babe that he seeth : 1 kuoMr it is nnt therie ; and thai 
** the resiemblance ^rles, according to the diiiluest or different 
*' fashion of the glass. 

*' At our best, we do but thus see God, here below. Oee sees 
'* him more nearly; another, nrore obscurely : but all. In a glass. 
*^ Hereafter, we shall see him, not as he appears, bat a^ Ite is : si^ 
^ ihall we see him- in the face, as be scet us v the face of our glorified 
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31iii%. I smafmid tb look in ?t, methinks, l6st it 
hoeld shew me more of my Faults than I care to see. 

1 Ladif, Pray, Sir, what can' be the Use of this very 
liminutive Piece of Gofods here ? 

Must, this Box, Madam ? In the first Place, it is a 
ery great Curiosity, being the least Box that ever waf 
een. in En^and. 

1 Lady, Then a very little Curiosity had been mord 
►r6|)er. 

MasL Right, Madam. Yet, would you think it ? I 
LDow a Courtier, who, in this Same little Box, might 
leposit his Sincerity, a Lawyer who might screw up his 
ilonesty, and a Poet who might — r— hoard his Money, 

Gent, Ha ! ha ! I will make a Present of it to Mr. 
Itanza for the very same Purpose. 

i hadif. Here's a fine Perspbctive Glass. Now, I 
bink, inadam, in the Country these are a very pretty 
\.mu$ement. 

Maet. Oh, Madam, the most useful and diverting 
rhidgs imaginable, eitner in Town or Country. TIwb 
Nature of this Glass, Madam, (pardon my Ihipertlneric^ 
in pretending to tell ydu what to be suire you are as well 
acqiiainted with as myself) is this ; If you look through 
it at this End, every Object is magnified, brought near, 
and discern'd with the greatest Plainness; but turn it 
the otherway, do you see, and they are all lessened, cait 
at a great Distance, add rendered almost imperceptible. 
Through this End it is that we commonly look at our own 
faults ; but when other People are to be examined, we 
are ready enough to turn the other. Through this End 
are usually viewed all the Benefits and Advantages we 
at any time receive from others ; but if ever we happed 
to "confer any, they are for the most part shewn in tneir 



" tpirits shall see the glnrioos face of him, who is the God of Spirits. 
" In the mean time, the proudest dame shall not more ply her gUiSft. 
'* to look npon that face of hers, which she thinks beautiful ; than t 
" shall i^aze apon the clearest glass of my thoughts, to see that face 
'* of God, which Iknow to be infioitely fair and glorious/' Bp^ 
Hairs Ocehtional Meditations, Sec bis VTdrkft, Fratt*s edition, ia 
;eo vols. 8yo, Vol. YI, p. 219. 
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greatest Magnitude through the other. Through this End 
we enviously darken and contract the Virtue, the Merit^ 1^ 
the Beauty of all the World around us ; but fondly com- 
pliment our own with the most agreeable and adTan- 'c^ 
tageous Light through the other.* 



* This simile is a very happy ooe» aod has accordingly beeo a 
great favourite with writers. 

**> Intidelity aod Faith look both through the same Perspectiv^i 
*' Glass t but' at contrary ends. lofidelity looks through the wrong 
*' end of the glass, and therefore sees those objects which are near, 
" afar off; and makes great things little, diminishing the greatest 
*' spiritual blessings, and removing far from them threatened evils. 
** Faith looks at the right end, and brings the blessings that ate far of 
" in time, close to our eye. That this dissolved body shall be raised 
" out of the dust, and enlivened with this very soul, wherewith itii 
*' now animated, and both of them put in a condition eternally glori- 
*' ous, is as clearly represented to m^ soul in this glass, as if it were 
'* already done. Faithful is he that' hath promised, which will also 
" do it.*^ Bp. HalV$ Select Thoughts, § xxx. See bis Worhi 
io folio. Vol. III. p. 712. quoted in Dr, ritttt^s Bamplon Lectvntf 
p. 54, Note. Vol. VI. p. 262, of Mr. Pratt*s edition of Bishop »i 
Hairs Works. 

*' To One, so foil of himself, as to see no need of Amendment, nor 
*' any Perfection to which, in Imagination, he hath not already at- 
*' tained, all Discipline and Kindness must needs be lost : All Rea- 
'* sonings of his own mind must needs be ineffectual. For every thing 
*' there, is seen through a false Light, and false Glasses. The roost 
*' slender appearances of Virtue are brought nearer and magnified, 
** the roost deformed Blemishes are thrown off at a vast distance, and 
*' lessened to the Eye. Delusion only reigns, and Truth is never re- 
*' ceived, till some awakening Dispensation does at last, perhaps too 
'* late, discover the Man to himself." Stanhope on the Epistles 
and Gospels. Gospel for the xiib Sand, after Trinity. 8tb editioo, 
Vol.111, p. 373. 

*' As the naked eye, though very fit for directing our way oo 
*' earth, yet misrepresents, through its weakness, every celestial 
'* object; shews the sun no bigger than a chariot-wheel, the roooa 
*' flat like a plate of silver, and the planets like lucid points. The 
*' same eye strengthened by a telescope sees the sun, and moon, aod 
*' planets, large, and globular, as they really are. Revelatioois 
** that to reason, which a telescope is to the eye ; an advantage aod 
*' improvement. As he, who would see the wonders of the heavens, 
*' arms his eye with a telescope, so does the judicious inquirer into 
*' religious truth, apply to revelation for those informations, which 
*^ reason alone would never have given, though it judges of, and 
** approves them, when given. And as the astronomer does not 
** think of putting out bis eye, in order to see better with a telescope; 
** so neither does the judicious advocate for revelation desire to op- 
*' pose it to reason, but to examine it by reason, and to improve hia 
*• reason by it." Burgh on The Dignity of Human Nature. Edit* 
1795. B. IV. Sect. i. p. 417. 
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I Ladj/. Why, Sir, methinks you are a new Kind of 
atirical Preacher; your Shop is your Chapel, and 
ry Piece of Goods a different Text, from which you 
»ose the Vices and Follies of Mankind in a very fine 
?gorical Sermon. 

Mast. Right, Madam, right; I thank you for the 
lile. I may be called a Preacher, indeed, and am a 
y good one in my Way. I take Delight in my Call- 
ly and am never better pleased than to see a full Con- 
gation. Yet it happens to me, as it does to most of 
Brethren, People sometimes vouchsafe to take home 
Text, perhaps, but mind the Sermon no more than 
hey had not heard one.* 

I Ladi/. Why, Sir, when a short Text has more in it 
n a long Sermon, it's na Wonder if they do. 



The miafortune is, that, in viewing these objects, we hold the 
{lass and turn the perspectiye; the joys of anotiier world are dri- 
ren off to a distance, and diminished ; the evils of this are brought 
lear and magnified. How much otherwise do things appear in the 
Ight of God ! To us one day may seem athousand years : to him 

a thousand years are but as one day." A little more, or a little 
esfl, of pain or pleasure; a life longer or shorter, by a few years 
—are differences which disappear at once in the presence of eter* 
lity.'* Bp. Home's Sermon on The Duty of taking up the CrosSf 
ir the end. 

See also Boyle's Occasional Re/lections, Sect. I. Reflect. VTT. 
\% of Mr. Weylaod's beautiful edition of that work published io 
». 

* Dr. Franklin, in that excellent little work bis Poor Richard^ 
5 a very happy and severe stroke upon the too common neglect of 
rmons: ** Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people beard it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately went 
and practised the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon : 
for the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwithstanding all his cautions, and their own fiear of taxes*"— 
far Ihe end, 

I have, in the Preface to this piece, p. 100, mentioned The Toy* 
lop being performed as a Mono-drama. It strilces me that where 
eortwo persons entertain an audience for an evening with what is 
lied Jin Attic Evening^s Entertainment, or by some such title, 
>OR RicnARD« called also- 7*Ae fVay to Wealth, would make ao 
cellent piece to come in the early part of the evening. It is full of 
»iot and dry humour. On the stage might be the Auctioneer's puU 
t, and the goods to be sold ; the audience would be supposed to be 
i persons met at the Auction, and, after a short IntroductioOi the 
saker would assume the character of Tbe Sage Ad\\&CT. 
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- 
Blnter a TniftD Lady. \ 

3 La4y» Pray Sir, let me look at some of jour littld \ 
Dogs. ' 

2 Lady, [^Aside.'] Little Dogs ! How cheaply some 
People are entertained ! Well, it is a Sign human Con- % 
yersation is grown low and insipid, whilst that of Dogs 1 
4nd Monkies is preferrM to it. 

Mast. Here are very beautifal Dogs, Madam* Thesef 
Dogs, when they wer^ alive, were some of them ths 
greatest Dogs of their Age. I don*t mean the largest, 
but Dogs of the greatest Quality and Merit. 

1 L^ady, I love a Dog of Merit dearly; Has not he a 
Dog of Jlonour too, 1 wonder ? \_Jside^j 

Mast. Here is a Dog now that never eat but upon Plate | 
or China, nor set his Foot but upon a Carpet or a Cushi<ui* j 
Here is one, too — this Dog belonged to a Lady of aSjp^ 
Beauty and Fortune as any in Kngland ; he was her|gon 
intimate Friend and particular Favourite; and upo^vNl 
Account has received rodre Compliments, more llespect,] 
and more Addresses, than a First Minister of State. Here' 
is another, -which was, doubtless, a Dog of singular 
"Worth ai^d great Importance, since, at his Death, onem 
of the greatest Families in the Kingdom were all in Tears, 
received no Visits for the Space of a Week, but shut them- 
selves up and moum'd their Loss with inconsolable $or*i 
row. This Dog, while he lived, either for Contempt of i 
his Person, Neglect of his Business, or saucy and im- 
pertinent Behaviours in their Attendance on him, had the 
Hpnour of tiirning away upwards of thirty Servants. He 
died at last of a Cold, caught by following one of the Maids 
into a damp Room, fpr which she lost her Place, her 
Wages, and her. Cl^aracter. ' 

3 Lady, O the careless, wicked Wretch ! I would hi|v6 
had her tried for Murder, at least. That, thatis justmy 
Ci^se ! The sad Relation revives my grief so strongly, I; 
cannot contain. Lucy, brii^r in the Box. [H^r M^if^ 
enters and delivers a Box, from which the Lady pulis 
ovi a, dead Dog, kissifig it, and weeping, Lucy too pre' 
tends great Sorrow ; but, turning aside, jurats out a 
Laughing and says, Nozc^ I hope, the Servants at onii 
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r will have some PeaceJ] See ! see the charming 

ire, here lies dead 1 Its precious Life is gone ! Oh, 

ar Chloe, no more Wilt thou lie hugg'd in my warm 

1 ! no more will that sweet tongue lick o'er my Faee, 

at dear Mouth eat dainty Bits from Mine. Oh, 

, what hast. thou robbed me of? 

it, [^AsideJ] A proper Object to display your Folly ! 

H. Pray, Madam, moderate your Grief; you ought 

nk H^ayen it is not your Husband. 

adi/. Oh, what is Husband, Father, Mother, Son, 

dear precious Chloe No, no, I Cannot Htb 

it the Sight of his dear Image; and if you cannot 
me the exact .Effigies of this ppor dead Cieature^ I 
lever hope to see one happy day in Life. 
si. Well, Madam, be comforted, I will do it to 
kitisfaction. [Taking the Box, 

iftdiij. Let me have one Look more. Poor Creature! 
el Fate, that Dogs are born to die! [Exit Weeping. 
it. What a Scene is here ! Are not the real and un- 
ible Evils of Life sufficient, that People thus create 
elyes imaginary Woes? 

St. These, Sir, are the Griefs of those who have no 
Did they pnce truly feel the real Miseries of Life, 
diminutive ones might pass without that dispropor^^ 
e grief which exposes to ridicule. 

Enter a Second Gentleman. 

rent. I want an Ivory Pocket-Boo^. 

i^t. Do you please to have it with IJtreciions or 

ut? 

rent. Directions ! what, how to use it ? 

tst. Yes, Sir. 

rent. 1 should think every Man's own Busines^s his 

Direction. 

'ist. It may be so. Yet there are some general R^iles 

I it equally behoves every Man t,o be acquainte4 with, 

r Instance : Al\vay s to make a Jl^c^ori^nduni. of the 

its you receive from others; always to setdowp the 

8 or Failings which from Time to Time you discover 

urself. Ajad, if you remark any thing that Is ixdv- 



^ 
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culous or faulty in others, let it not be with an ill-natured 
Design to hurt or expose them, at any time, but with a 
Nota bene^ that it is only for a Caution to yourself, not 
to be guilty of the like. With a great many other Rules 
of such a Nature as makes one of my Pocket-books both 
a useful Monitor, and a very entertaining Companion. 

2 Gent. And pray, what is the Price of one of them ? 
' Mast. The Price is a Guinea, Sir. ^ 

2 Gent. That's very dear. But, as it is a Curiosity— 

[Pays for it, and Exit. 

Enter a Beau. 

Beau. Pray, Sir, let me see some of your handsomest 
Snuff-Boxes. 

Mast. Here's a plain Gold one, Sir, a very neat Box; 
here's a Gold enamelled ; here's a Silver one neatly carv'd 
and gilt; here a curious Shell, Sir, set in Gold. 

Beau. Psha ! away with your Shells; there's not one 
of them fit for a Gentleman to put his Fingers into, I 
want one with some pretty Device on the Inside of the Lid; 
something that may serve to joke upon, or help one to an 
Occasion to be witty, that is, smutty, now and then. 

Mast. And are witty and smutty then synonimous 
Terms? 

Beau. O dear, Sir, yes; a little decent Smut is the very 
Life of all Conversation ; His the Wit of Drawing-rooms, 
Assemblies, and Tea-tables ; 'tis the smart Raillery of fine 
Gentlemen, and the innocent Freedom of fine Ladies; 'tis 
a Double Entendre^ at which the Coquet laughs, the Prude 
looks grave, the Modest blush, but all are pleased with. 

Mast. That it is the Wit and Entertainment of all Con- 
versation, I believe, Sir, may possibly be a mistake, 
'Tis true, those who are so rude as to use it in all con- 
versations, may possibly be so depraved themselves, as to 
fancy every body else as agreeably entertained in hearing 
it, as they are m uttering It : But 1 dare say, any Man 
or Woman of real Virtue and Modesty, has as little Taste 
for such Ribaldry, as those Coxcombs have for what is 
good Sense, or true Politeness, 

Beau, Good Sense, Sir! " Sir, what do you raeau ? 
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Jf vqujd h^ye you thiok, | kpqw g9P4 S«^8e a^ well m 
iipy Man. (GrQq4 SiPP^® ^ * *ru« — r-rfi right- — ^a— r-» 
— — ra—TT-Php I I ^cpri^ ^p j}e go p^dantick as to mak^ 
Dffioi^ions; but I pan i|^^eat a cramp Qath, Sir; utt^r^ 
'^e^ Do^ble EnUndr^^sidri^]LVfkygU^^, Sir; ricjicute • 
jP'r^^^, if^ugh ^t all Heligiqa, and xp^^Le such a graire Prig 
as Jp^ Iqpj^ ji|3t lilte a Fpol, Sir. JSow^ let me teil you, 
Sir, I take that to be good Sense. 

Ma^L An4 h ^^ol9^^^y cau hear such senseless Ridi- 
^ule, aqd (oolc qpon i(^ Aut)ipr ^ith an Eye of Pity ^lyi 
Cpnt^Qipt. Af}4 I ^^9 ^^i^ ^^ ^^ S9^i Sense. 

Beau. Pjjhal Psh^l all Hypocfjsy and ^-^ecjtation ; 
poU^jng else, lapthjng el?p. [J^jnif. 

I\JasU An unpriqcjplf^ Cpxcpmb i^ my Aversion- 
f l^ey are a Iridic ule i^pon ^luman Nature, and make op^ 
ilmpst asham'd to be of t^e ^am^ Species. And, fpr that 
^<ISop, I cf^nno^ forbpar ^ffropting them, whenever thpjr 
ff\\ |if ipy Way. I bppp t|ie Indies ^yill ej^cuse 9^ch Be* 
hayiour in their Presence. 

^ La4i/» Indeed, Sir, I w}^h >fe had always ^pmebpdy 
tptr^atthppiwit^sqf:^ ^ipbaviou r in oiir Presence. It wquld 
1)6 n^uph more ^rp^fb^e tb^ fl^ir {p^pprtinence. 

Enter a Young Gentleman. 
F. Gent. I want a pl^ Qci^d ^iitg, Sir, exfictly tUi 

JVIflf^. Then 'tis not fpr yo^f^elf. Sir? 

y, Geii^.Np. 

Mast. J^ Weddlpg Rjnig? I presun^e? 

y. Gent. No, Sir; I thank vou kindly; that'? a Toy I 
pf yer design tp play with. 'Tis tUe most dangerous Pipcp 
of Goods In your whole Shop. Peoplp are perpetually 
dping tbemsehes a Mischief with it. They hang them- 
lelves fast together first, and afterwards are ready to hang 
themselves separately, to get loose again. 

1 Lad.y* This is but a fashionable Cant. I greatly 
>suBpect this pretended Railer at Matrimony is just upoa 
tl^e Point of making some popr Woman miserable, ^Jside. 

Y. Gent. Well ■-— - happy are we whilst we are OwW-* 
dren ; we can then la/ down oae Toy and U\^^ ^"g ^\^^VXx^^^ 

VOLf Uh G 
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ftnd plea«e ourselTes with Variety : but growing more 
foolish, as we groHv older, there's no Toy will please us 
then but a Wife ; and that, indeed <, as it is a Toy for Life, 
60 it is all Toys in one. She is a Rattle in a Man's Ears, 
\^hich he cannot throw aside ; a Drum which is perpetu- 
ally beating him a Point of War; a Top which he ought 
to whip for his Exercise; for, like that, she is best when 
lash'd to Sleep; a 

Mast. You may go on, Sir, in this ludicrous Strain, if 
you please, and fancy it is Wit; but, in my Opinion, a 
good Wife is the greatest Blessing, and the most valuable 
Possession, that Heayen, in this Life, can bestow. She 
makes the Cares of the World sit easy, and adds a Sweet- 
ness to its pleasures; she is a Man's best Companion in 
Prosperity, and his most sure Friend in Adversity ; the 
carefuUest Preserver of his Health, and the Kindest At- 
tendant on his Sickness; a faithful Adviser in Distress, a 
Comforter in Affliction, and a prudent Manager of hi J 
domestic Affairs. 

2 Zirtdf^. Charming Doctrine! [_Aside. 

V, Gent. Well, Sir, since I find you so staunch an Ad- 
vocate for Matrimony, I confess it is a Wedding Ring I 
want ; the Reason why I deny'd it, and of what I said in 
Ridicule of Marriage, was only to avoid the Ridicule 
ivhich I expected from you upon it.* 

Mast. Why, that now is just the Way of the World in 
every thing, especially amongst young people : They are 
ashamed to dp a good Action, because it is not a fashion- 
able one; and, in Compliance with Custom, act contrary 
to their own Consciences. They displease themselves, to 
please the Coxcombs of the World, and chuse rather to 

* Thffl it, I fear, by oo means an uncommon practice. 1 once asked 
a person in the lower rank of life, if he was married. He Bmiled« 
and replied, *' Yes, Sir, I have been a fool like some of noy other 
•• neighbours, and tied myself up for life." 1 did not receive this reply 
with a smile in return, but asked him seriously, whether he was un- 
happvv whether hiswifeand he did not live comfortably tof(;etber, and 
vvhetfier his children were undutiful. When he saw that I was not 
inclined tolaugh at him, he confessed that he had been a much happier 
and better man since he married, and that he would not change his 
condition again on any account whatever. Thespeecbct w|iich fol» 
Mow are a veryjutt comment on this practice. 
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be Objects of their Maker's Displeasure, than of th« 
Ridicule of their Compaaions. 

y. Gent, It is very true, indeed. There is not one Man 
in ten Thousand that dare be virtuous, for fear of being 
singular. 'Tis a Weakness M^hich I have hitherto been too 
much guilty of myself; but, for the future, i am resolved 
upon a more steady Rule of Action. 

Mast. I am very glad of it. Here is your ring, Sir, I 
think it comes to about a Guinea. 
Y. Gent. There is the Money. 

Mast. Sir, I wish you all the Joy that a good Wife caa 
give you. 

K Gent. I thank you, Sir. [Ejci/. 

1 Lady. Well, Sir, but after all, do not you think 
Marriage a Kind of desperate Venture? 

Mast. It is a desperate Venture, Madam, to be sure. 
But, provided there be a tolerable Share of Sense and 
Discretion on the Man's Part, and of Mildness and Coq« 
descension on the Woman's, there is no doubt but that thejr 
may lead as happy and comfortable a Life in tha^ State^ as 
in any other. 

Enter a Fourtu Lady. 
4 Lady. I want a Mask, Sir, have you got any ? 
Mast. No, Madam, I have not one, indeed. The People 
of this Age are arrived at such Perfection in the Art of 
masking themselves, that they have no Occasion for any 
fordgn Disguises at all. You shall find Infidelity mask'd 
in a Gown and Cassock ; and Wantonness and Immodesty 
under a blushing Countenance. Oppression is veil'd under 
the Name of Justice ; and Fraud and Cunning under that 
of Wisdom. The Fool is mask'd under an atfected Gra*. 
vity; and the vilest Hypocrite under the greatest Pro- 
fessions of Sincerity. The Flatterer passes upon you 
under the Air of a Friend ; and he that now hugs you in 
his Bosom, for a Shilling would cut your Throat. Calumny 
and Detraction impose fiiemselves upon the World for Wit • 
and an eternal Laugh would fain be thought Good^natur^, 
An humble Demeanour can be assumed from a Principle 
of Pride ; and the Wants of the Indigent relieved out of 
Ostentation* In short, Worthlessne&a and WW^.w'j ^\% 

g3 
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oft disguised and dignified in Gold anpl Jewels, nrhJUt 
Honesty and Merit lie hid under Rags and Misery. Tl^e 
World is in a Mask ; and, perhaps, we do i^ot see free from 
all disguise the natural Face of any oqe Individual. 

4 Lad^. That's a Mistake, Sir; you yourself are ap 
Instance that no Disguise will hide a Coxcomb ; and sp 
your humble Servant. ^Exi^, 

Mast, Humph \ Have \ but j ust now been exclaim- 
ing against Coxcombs, and afn \ accused of being one 
myself? Well — we can none of us seethe ridiculous Part 
of our own Characters. Could we but once learn to cri- 
ticise ourselves, and to find out and expose to ours^lr^ 
our own weak Sides, it would be the surest m^ns to con- 
ceal them from th^ Criticism of others. But I would fain 
hope I am not a Coxcomb. 

Gent, I suppose you have said something which her 
Conscience would not suffer her to pass over vf itbout 
making the ungrateful Appli(:ation to herself; and that, 
as it often happens, instead of awaking ip her a S^nse of 
her Fault, has only served to put her in a Passion. 

Mast, May be so, indeed: At least I am williog to tbip^ 
•o. 

Enter an Old Mdif, 

0, M, t want a Pair of Spbctachw,* Sir. , 

**^Onti pair of spectacles, I look Hpon these, not as objects, but 
.** ^ helps : as not meaning, that nny sight should rest In Ibem, bdt pass 
•* through theoi : and, by thieir aid, discern some other things wjiich 
•* I desire to see. 

'* Many such glnmes my soul hath, and aseth. I took through the 
5* glass of the Creatures, at the power and wisdpm of their M^ker : 
** 1 look through the glass of the Scripture^, at the great mystery of 
•< redemption, and the glory of a heavenly ipberltahce : I look 
.f* through Gpd's Favours at his infinite mercy ; through his Judgroerits, 
*•( at his incomprehensible justice. But, as the^f spectaclf» of inioie 
*' presuppose a faculty in the eye, ^nH cannot give ipe sigl^t vrhep J. 
**■ want it, but only clear that sight which I have; no more can these 
<< glasses of the Creatures, of 3cnpti|res, of Favours, and Judgments, 
** enable me to apprehend those blessed objects, except I have an ^yf 
** of faith, whereto they may be presented. These helps to an un- 
** believing man, are but as spectacles to the blind. As the natural 
*< eves, so the spiritual, have their <|e/(refs of dimness. But I have 
•t UI improved ray age, if, as my natural eyesdecfiy, my spiritual eye 
*^ be not cleared and confirmed : biit, at my best, I shall never but 
•* need spectacles, till I come to «««, as I am Men.*' Bp» HalCs Oc* 
f^^ional Meditations. Yforks* VaU ti. p. 198* 
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Mast, Do you please to haye them plaia Tortoise-shelly 
or set in Gold or Silver? 

O. M, Pho ! do you think I buy Spectacles as your fine 
Grentlemen buy Books ? If 1 wanted a Pair of Spectacles 
only to look at^ I would ha?£ them fine oiies ; but as I want 
tkem to look zcithy do you see, TU have them good ones. 

Mast, Very well, Sir. Here*s a Pair I'm sure will 
please you. Thro' these Spectacles all the Follies of 
Youth are seen in their true Light. Those Vices, which 
to the strongest youthful Eyes appear in Characters 
scarce legible, are, through these Glasses, discern'd with 
the greatest Plainness. A powdered Wig upon an empty 
Head, attracts no more Respect thro' these Opticks thaa . 
a greasy Cap ; and the laced Coat of an empty Coxcomb 
seemr altogether as contemptible as his Footman's livery. 

0\M. That, indeed, is shewing Things in their true 
Light. 

Mast. Much of the common Virtue of the World will 
appear only a clo^k for Kilayery ; and nlariy of its 
Friendships, no more thad I^argaihs of Self-interest. In 
short, he who js now paskm^ away his Days iii acbnstiht 
Round of Vanity, Folly, Intemperance, and Extrava- 

■ - - - — 

'tbe iirsl two para|;;raph3 of (he foliowioj^ Meditation On the sight 
of a dark lanterni niMght beuitroducea in this piece with great propri* 
ety, when it is acted as a Mpi;io.Dran)a. See before p. 100. Or it 
mif bt be introduced amongst the articles exhibited to the Gjentleoian 
and two Ladies on their first entrance. 

.** There is light, indeed; but so shut up, as if it were not : and 
*^ wheq the sight is most open, there is light enough to give direction 
*^ to blm that bears it, none t9 others : he can discern another man« 
*< by that light, wliicb is cast before him $ but another man cannot 
•' .discern biin. . . 

** Right" (exactlj) ** such is reserved knowledge : no man is the 
*f b€tter for it, bvt the owner. , There is no outward diflference, be- 
*' twixt concealed skill ana ignorance: and, when such hidden know- 
** ledge will look forth, it casts so sparing a light, as may only argue 
** it to have an unprofitable being; to have ability, without will to 



*« good; power to censure, none to benefit. The suppression or en- 
**, grossing of those helps, which.God would have us to impart, is but 
** a thief *8i lantern in a true man*s hand. 

, " O God, as all our light is from thee, the Father of Lights; 
•• 80 make me no ;iiggard of that poor rush- candle* thou hast lighted . 
" in my soul; make me inore happy, in giving liglit toothers, than in 
**• receiving it into myself/' Occasional MeaitaUum^ ^ iLX.X.li.% 
Vol.Yi. p. 134, 
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|rance, when he comes seriously to look Imck upon his 
past Actions, through these undisguising Opticks, will 
certainly be couTinced, that a regular Life, spent in the 
Study of Truth and Virtue, and adorned with Acts of 
Justice, Generosity, Charity, and Benevolence,^ would 
not only have afforded him more Delight and Satisfaction 
in the retrospect, l)ut would have made him look forward 
with hope and joy, when all ordinary pleasures fail, 
and, in addition, would have raised a monument to hil 
Fame'and Honour. 

O, M, Humph ! 'Tis very true ; but rery odd that 
•uch serious Ware should be the commodity of a Toy- 
iShop. \_Asi(le.^ — Well, Sir, and what*s the price of thest 
extraordinary Spectacles ? 

Mast, Half a Crown. 

O. M. There's your Money. [£;«/. 

Enter a Second Young Gentleman^ 

2 K Gent. I want a Pair of Scales.* 
Mast. You shall have them. Sir. 
2 Y. Gent, Are they exactly true ? 



• In No. 463 of The Spectator, which is written hy Addison, an 
Bccoant is given of a pair of scales, from which Dodsley, probably, 
took his ideas on this article. He, first, speaks of The Balance of 
Homer, Virgil and Milton, and then proceeds : 

•* These several amusing Thoughts having taken Possession of ray 

•' Mind some time before I went to sleep, and mingling themselves 

" with my ordinary Ideas, raised in my Imagination a very odd 

** kind of Vision. I was, methonght, replaced in my Study, and 

*' seated in my Kibow Chair, where I had indulged the foregoing 

*' Speculations, with my Lamp burning by me, as usual. Whilst I 

** was here meditating on several Subjects of Morality, and consider. 

•* Intf the Nature of many Virtues and Vices, as MateriaU for those 

** Dificourses with which 1 daily entertain the Publick ; I saw, me- 

** thought, a Pair of Golden Scales hanging by a Chain of the 

•• same Metal Over the Table that stood before me ; when on a snd- 

•• den, there were great Heaps of Weights thrown down on each 

•• side of them. I found upon examining these Weights, they shewed 

** the Value of every thing that is in Esteem among Men. I made ao 

" Essay of them, by putting the Weight of Wisdom in one Scale, 

** and that of Riches in another, upon which the latter, to shew its 

** comparative Lightness, immediately ^eio up and kickt the Beam, 

" But, before I proceed, I must Inform my Reader, that these 
*' Weights did not exert their Natural Gravity^ till they were laid 
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, Mast. The lery Emblem, of Justice, S'fr ; a Hair will 
turn them. \_Balancing the Scales, 

2 v. Gent. I would have them true, for they must de- 
termiae some very nice statical Experiments. 

Mast. I'll engage they shall justly determine the nicest 
Experiments in Staticks. I have try'd them myself in 
•ome uncommon Subjects, and have prov'd their Good- 
ness. I took a large Handful of Promises, which I re- 
ceived from a great man, and put them iu to one End ; 
and lo ! the Breath of a Fly in the other has kicked up 

** in the Golden Ballance, insomuch that I could not Eiiess which 
** vras light or heavy, whilst I held them in my Hand. This I found 
^ by Bcverat Instances) for u|>on my laying a Weight in one of the 
*' Scales, .which was insrrihed by the Word Eternity; tho' I threw 
•' in that of Time, Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, lnte« 
** rest. Success, with many other Weights, which in my Hand 
*> seenoed very ponderous, they were not able to stir the opposite 
** Ballance, nor could they have prevailed, though aAsisted with the 
** Weight of tbe Sua, the Stars, and the Earth. 

'* Upon emptying the Scales, I laid several Titles and Honours, 
** with Pomps, Triumphs, and many Weights of the like Nature, in 
** one of them, and seeing a little glittering Weight lie by me, I 
** thcew it accidentally into the other Scale, when, to my great Sur- 
*' prize, it proved so exact a Counterpoise, that it kept the Ballance' 
** in an Equilibrium. This little glittering Weight wus inscribed 
** npoo the Edges of It with the Word Vanittf, I found there were 
** several other Weights which were equally Heavy, and exact 
^* Counterpoises to one another ; a few of them 1 tried, as Avarice 
** and Poverty, Richesand Content, with some others. 

'* There were likewise several Weights that were of the same 
*' Figwe, and seemed to correspond with each other, but were en* 
** tirely different when thrown into the Scales; as Religion and Hy— 
** pocrisie. Pedantry and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superstition 
'^ and Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many others. 

*^ -I observed one particular Weight lettered on both sides, and 
** upon applying myself to the Reading of It, 1 found on one side 
*' written, In the Dialect of Men, and underneath it, CALAMI" 
** TIES; on the other side was written, Jn the Language of** 
Heaven,* ** and underneath BLESSINGS, T found the iotrlnsick 
** Value of this Weight to be much greater than I imagined, for It 
" over- powered Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, and many other 
*' Weights, 'w4)ich were much more ponderous in my Hand than the 
•* other, 

** There is a Saying among the Scotch, that an Ounce of Mother 
*' is worth a Pound of Clergy < I was sensible of the Truth of this 
** Saying, when I saw the Difference between the Weight of Natural 
** Partf, and that of Learning. The Observation which 1 made 

* It is in the original^ the Qods, 
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this Beam. * I hate seen four Peacock'ii Feather^, and 
* the four Gold Clocks in Lord Tawdry's StockitigiJ,' 
^ i^uspend the Scales in Eqnilibrio.' 1 HaTfe fbtind by 
Experience, that the learning of d Beslii^ arid thie Wit 
of a Pedant, are a just Counterpoise tb edch other ; tliat 
the Pride and Vanity of any Man are in cJxadt Pi-dpor- 
tion to his Ignorance; that a Grain of Good-iidtur^ Tpilt 
preponderate against an Ounce of Wit ; a Heart full bf 
Virtue, against a Head full of Learning; «rid a l*him- 
l>le full of Content against a Chest full bf Gold; 



*• upoo these two Weights opened to me a new Field of DigcoverieSi 
** for notwithstanding the Weight of Natural Parts was milcH 
^* heavier than that of Learning ( I observed that it weighed- atf 

V hundred times heavier than it did before, when I pat Learnink 
*' into the sam^ Scale with it. I made the eaitie Observation upon 
** Faith and Morality s for notwithstanding the latter oot-weigbed: 
*f the former separately It received a thousand times mere additional 
*' Weight from its Cpiijunrtion with the former, than what it bad bjT 
** it»elf. Tbiii odd Phaenomeoon shewed itself in other Particulah, 
** as in Wit and Jvd'gnient, Philosophy and Religion,, Justice and 
** Humanity, Zeal and Charity^ depth of Sense and Perspicuity of 
^ Style, with innumerable other Particulars tod long to be meotiooetf 
** in this Paper. 

,.** Asa Drenm seldom fails of dashing Seriousness with Imprrti- 
** nenre. Mirth with Gravity, methought I made several other Ex- 

V perimeoi8 of f^ more ludicrous Nature, by one of which I found'' 
\* that an English Octavo was very, often heavier than a Fredch 
*' Folio ; and b^ another that an old Greek or L&tiit Author Weighed 

V down a «k hole Library of Moderns. Seeing one of my Spectatdrt 
** lying by me, T laid it into one of the Scales, and flung a t wo-pebn^ 
*.^ piece into the other. The Reader will not enqliire into the Event, 
*t if he remembers the first Try al w hirh 1 have recorded in this Papf r. 
*' I afterwards threw both the Sexes into the Ballance; btitfisitis 
** not for my Interest to disoblige elthet- of tbem^ I shall desire to be 
*^ excused from telling the Result of this Bkperiroent. Having afi 
** Opportunity of this Nature in ray Hdnds, 1 could not forbear 
** throwing into one Scale the Principles of a Tory, and into the 
** other those of a Whig| but as I have all along declared this to be 

V a Neutral Paper, I shall likewise desire to be silent under thir 
*' Head also, though upon examining one nf the Weights, I sa^ 
** the Word TEKEL Engraven on it in Capital Letters. 

** I made many other Experiments, and though I have not roonl 
** for them all in this Day s Speculation^ I may perhaps reseri^e 

V them for another. I shall only add, that upon my awaking I wal 

V sorry to find my Golden Scales vanished, but resolved for the fu- 
** Lure to learn this Lesson from them, not to despise or value anjr 
«* Things for their Appearances, but to regulate my Esteem and 
«' Passions tuwardHtaem accordio^ to their real knd iotriosic Value." 
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' 2. V. Gefei.Thlsmust be a yety pretty Science, I fancy. 

Mcf^t It wotild be ettdless to enumerate all the Expe- 
riments that might be ttiade in these Scales ; but there ii 
dufe which fevery Man dught to be Appriz'd of; and that 
iJi, that a modferate Fortune, enjoy 'd with Content, 
Freedom, and Independency, will turn the Scales against 
"whatever can be put in the other End. 
' 2 F. Gent Well, this is k Branch of Staticks, which, I 
must own, I had but little Thought of erttering Into. 
However I begin to be persiiaded, that td know the true 
Speci^ck Gravity of this Kind of Subjects, is of infinitely 
more importance thati thit of any other Bodies in the 
Universe. 

Mast, It is indeed. And that yOu may not ^ant Eri- 
iouragem^flt to proceed in so useful a Study, I will^let 
you have the Scales for Ten Shillings. If you make a right 
Use of them, they will be #orth more to you than t6ii 
Thou«?and Pounds. 

2 Y, Gent. 1 confess I am struck with the Beauty and 
Usef Illness, of this Kind of moral Staticks, and believe 1 
shall apply myself to make Experiments with great Ifei 
Hght. Ther^ is your Mon^y, Sir : You shall hear shortly 
^hat Discoveries I make ; in the mean time I am your 
Ihamble Servant. [EiiSf. 

Most. Shy 1 am fouT^s, 

Enter a Second Old Mas. 

^O. M. Sir, 1 understand you deal in CtjRiosiTIfes. 
itave you any Thing in your Shop, at prfesent, that'l 
pretty and curious ? 

Mast. Yes, Sir, I have a gteat many Things. Close) 
corked up in a Thutab-Phial, I have some of thte Tearl 
which Alexander w^ept, because he could do no mor6 
Mischief. I have a Snuff-bot made out of the Tub iii 
which Diogenes liv'd^ and took SnuJff at all the World. 
I hkvte iU Pitch-Rtfe 6f Gi^cthus thfe I^oman Orator, 
^ho, being apt, in Dispute, to raiste his Voifce tOft higli,^ 
By toufcMnff i certain ^oft Note in this Rp^, WroaU 
f^tAsii^ fttfd k^p it ill & tbod^kti^ !^/; 

a3 
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S Lcidy. Sucb a Pipe as that, if it could be heard^ 
would be yery useful in Coffee-houses, and other public 
Places of Debate and modern Disputation. 

Gent. Yes, Madam^ and, I believe, many a poor 
Husband would be glad of such a Regulator of the 
Voice in his own private Family too. 

Mast. There you were even with her. Sir.- But the 

most valuable Curiosity I have, is a certain little Tube, 
which I call a Distinguisher ; contriv'd with such Art, 
that, when rightly applied to the Ear, it obstructs all 
Falsehood, Nonsense, and Absurdity, from striking upon 
the Tympanum : Nothing but Truth and Reason can 
make the least Impression upon the Auditory Nerves. I 
have sat in a Coffee-house sometimes, for tlie Space of 
Half an Hour, and amongst what is generally called the 
best Company, without hearing a single Word. At a 
Dispute too, when I could perceive, by the eager Mo- 
tions of both Parties, that they made the greatest Noise, 
I have enjoyed the most profound Silence. It is a very 
useful Thing to have about one in all assemblies where 
there is any public Speaking ; when a vast Variety both 
of useful and diverting Experiments may be made with 
it. The only Inconvenienpe attending it is, that no 
Man can make himself a complete Master of it under 
twenty Years' close and diligent Practice. And that 
Term of Time is best commenced at Ten or Twelve 
Years of Age. 

Gent. That, indeed, is an Inconvenience that will 
make it not every Body's Money. But one would think 
those Parents, who see the Beauty and the Usefulness of 
J^nowledge, Virtue, and a distinguishing Judgment, 
should take particular Care to engage their Children 
early in the Use and Practice of such a Distinguisher^ 
whilst they have Time before them, and no other Con- 
cerns to interrupt thoir Application. 

Mast, Some few do. But many are so entirely taken 
up with the Care of little Master's Complexion, his 
Or&ss, his Dancing, and such like Effeminacies, thai 
they have little Regard for any internal Accomplish- 
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ments : And are so far from teaching him to subdue his 
Passions, that they make it their whole Business to gra« 
tify them all. 

2 O. M, Well, Sir ; To some People these may be 
thought curious Things, perhaps, and a very valuable 
Oollection. But, to confess the Truth, these are not 
the sort of curious Things I wanted. Have 'you no little 
Box, representing a wounded Heart on the Inside the 
Lid ? Nor pretty Ring, with an amorous Posy ? No- 
thing of that Sort, which is pretty and not common, ia 
your Shop ? 

Mast, O yes. Sir ! I have a pretty Snuff-box here ; on 
the Inside of the Lid, do you see, is a Man of Three- 
score and Ten acting the Lover, and hunting like a Boy, 
after Gewgaws and Trifles, to please a Gtrl with. 

2 O. M. Meaning me. Sir? Do you banter me, Sir? 

M(tst. If you take it to yourself. Sir, I can't helpit^ 

2 O, M, And is a Person of my Years and Gravity to 
be laugh'd at ? 

Mctst. Why, really. Sir, Years and Gravity do make 
such Childishness very ridiculous, I can't help owning* 
However, I am very sorry I have none of those curious 
Trifles for your Diversion ; but I have delicate Hobby- 
horses and Rattles if you please. 

2 0. M. I will resent this Affront. [Exit. 

Gent, Ha ! ha ! ha ! How contemptible is Rage in 
Impotence! But, pray, Sir, don't you think this Kind 
of Freedom with your Customers detrimental to your 
.Trade? 

Mast. No, no. Sir; the odd Character I have acquired 
by this rough Kind of Sincerity and Plain-dealing, to- 
gether with the' whimsical Humour of moralizing Vipoa 
every Trifle I sell, are the Things, which, by raising 
People's Curiosity, furnish me with all my Customers : 
And it is only the Foolish, the Impudent, and the 
Vicious, I am so free with. 

. 1 Lady., And, in my opinion, you are in the right of 
it. Folly,, Impudence and Vice must be just Objects, lif 
Satire and Ridicule. 
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GehL Nay, npon second Thoughts, I dbri't kD(># but 
this odd Turn of Mind, which yoa have giren yourself, 
may not only be entertaining to sereral of your Cus- 
tomersj but perhaps tefy much so to ycfurself. 

Mast. Vastly so, Sir. It tery often helps tne to Spe- 
culations infinitely agreeable. I can sit behind this 
- Counter, and fancy iny little Shop, and the Transactions 
of it, an agreeable Representation of the grand Theatre 
of the World. When I see a Fool come in here, and 
throw away Fifty or an Hundred Guineas for a Triflfe 
that is not really worth a Shilling, I am surprized. But 
when I look out into the World, and see Lordships and 
Manors barterM away for gilt Coaches and Fquipage; an 
Estate for a Title; dnd an eaSy Freedom in Retirement 
for a servile Attendance in a Crowd ; when I see Health 
with Eagerness exchanged for Diseases, and Happiness 
for a Game at Hazard, my Woiider ceases. Surely the 
World is a great Toy-Shop, and its inhabitants run mad 
for Rattles. Nay, even the very wisest of us, however 
v^e may flatter ourselves, may have Bothe Failing or 
Weakness, some Toy or Trifle, that we ar^e ridiculously 
fond of. Yet, so very partial are we to Ourselves, that 
we are apt to oterlodk those Miscarriages ill oui* own 
Conduct, which we loudly etclaim itgainst in that of 
6thers ; and, even if the same Fool's Turban fit us all ; 

You sai/ (hat /, I saif ih(tt you are Hcy 

^nd each Man says^ '' The Cap*s hot made for iw<?.'* 

Gent* Ha ! ha ! 'Tis very true, indeed. But I ima- 
gine now you begin to think it Time to fehtlt ujp Shop. 
Ladies, do you want any Thing else? 

UHdy, No, I think not. If you please to put uj) 

that Looking glass, and the Pei'spective, I will pay yot 
for them. 

Gent, Well, Madam, how do you like this whimsical 
Humourist? 

Lady. Why, really. In my Opinioh, the Man'§ as 
treat a Cutiosity liimielf as any Thing he has got in his 
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Gent, He is so, indeed : 

In this gay^ thoughtless Age ^ he's found a Way^ 
Jn trijiing Things ju^t Morals to convey; 
^Tis his at once to please^ tmd to r&form^ 
And give old Satire a ne^ Power to charm. 
' Andy would you guide your Lives and Actions righi^ 
Think on the Maxims you have heard To-night, 
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Well, there's an end, this our stage-sermon's done; 
(For sure our Autlior might have call'd it one.) 
I wonder where's the man he thought to please ! 
Is this a Time o' Day for Things like these ? 
Good Sense and honest Satire now offend ; 
We're grown too wise to learn, too proud to mend, 
And still so much concern'd with Songs and Tunes, 

The next wise Age will all be Fidlers' Sons. 

And did he think plain Truth would Favour find ? 

Ah ! 'tis a Sign he little knows mankind I 

To please, he ought to have a Song or Dance, 

The Tune from Italj/^ the Caper France: 

These, these might charm — But hope to do't with Sense! 

Alas I alas ! how vain is the Pretence ! 

But, tho' we told him, Sir, 'twill never do. ^ 

Pho ! never fear, he cry'd, tho' grave, 'tis new : 
The Whim, perhaps, may please, if not the Wit^ 
And, tho' they don't approve, they may permit. 
If neither this nor that will intercede, 
Submissive bend, and thus for Pardon plead : 

*^ Ye gen'rous Few, to you our Author sues, 
*^ His first Essay with Candour to excuse, 
" 'T has Faults, he owns, but if they are but small, 
*' He hopes your kind Applause will hide them all.'' 
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'r. Percy obserres in his Preface to the Ballad of 
Uhe Ring 'and Miller of Mansfield, that '^ It hat* 
*^ been a faTourite subject \%rith our English ballad- 
*^ makers to fepresent our kings conversing, either by 
\' accident or design, with the meanest of their subjects* 
V Of the former kind, besides this song of the King andi 
^' the Miller ; K.Henly and theSoldier ;* ^. James I. and 
^' the Tinker; R.William III. and the Forrester, &c. 
** Of the latter sort, are K. Alfred and the Shepherd ; t 

^ Sfe^ ^hakspcir.'^ Htory V<h. A. ly. $. I. 

f In the first volume of that very p1e&«ld|^ Worl, CvCVYil&S iT 
SoMB, by Dr, Aikin and Mrs, Barbauld^ is a short 'Drama upon 
his incident ip t|ie lifb of Alfred. But, i«lien Gabba« the Peasant, 
IV ho is here made a woodman^ discovers that his guests (whom be 
md bis vixtt had in vain aslced to lie up fagx^ts, to thatch, to weave 
I basliet, and tostaclc hay, and who nad suffered the cakes to burn^ 
when left to watch them,) is the king, he says to his wif]^': ** Why, 
'*' Gandelin, dp you See, we might have guessed he was born to be a 
' King, or some such great man, because, you know, he was fit for 
'* nothing else.** Thisspeecbi being made without any antidote or 
comment, I conceive to be of a bad tendency, and particularly at 
addressed to young persons, for whom the work is designed. Had 
the wife made this remark, and tne husband made a comment upon 
It, no just objection I think could have been roude to it; By way of 
Elnswer, or aniidote lo it, therefore, I shall jiubioin two verses frbm 
Mrs, H, Mbre's Will Chip's True Rights of Man^ in opj^oHtidn to 
the Neia Uit^hts of Man ^ vi^hich is in the first volume of my Gdlflee* 
tioQ of Songs and in my Song Book with music. 

II. 

Thdt th^ rich 60 hbt wdrk, some pretend td cbmpUiif | ~ 
While they hint that the pour Uo but labolir in vain | 
But is there no labour, then, let me demand. 
But the inarch of the foot, dr the work bf ibe hAfld ? 

III. 

'Tis the head that directs, *tisthe heart that supplies 
Life, vigour, atid motion, to bands, feet and e^es. 
Tho* diffVeht oar stations^ some great and sdme sntaffi 
One labours foreucb^ and each labours for all. 
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" K. Edward IV. and the Tanner ; R. Henry VIII. and 
" theCobler, &g." — " Both the author of the following 
^' ballad, and others who ha?e written on the same plan, 
*^ seem to have copred a very ancient poem, intitled 
*^ John the Reeve, which is built on an adventure of 
*^ jthe same kind, that happened between K. Edward 
^' Longshanks, and one of his Reeves or Bailififs. Thii 
*' is a piece of great antiquity, being written before the 
** time of Edward IV." Reliques of Ancient English 
" Poeiri/^ Vol. HI. 3d Edn. p. 179. 

To this subject, Dodsley, in writing a drama, would 
be naturally directed from his connection with Mans- 
field and Sherwood Forest, where the story of the adven- 
ture of King Henry the Second and the Miller will, in 
all probability, never be forgotten. Dodsley's attach- 
ment to the place of his birth is shewn in the second 
Canto of his Poem oh Agriculture (1. 315.) where he it 
speaking of planting timber trees and of some of tU 
Forests in the kingdom : 

** O native Sherwood I happy were thy tmrd^ 

** Might these his rural ootes, to future time 

** Boast-oftefl groves, that, nodding o'er thy plain, 

** Rose to their tuneful nielod>. But, ah I 

^ Beneath the feeble efforts of a Muse 

•* Untutor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome |. 

** A stranger to the fair Castalian springs, 

** Whence happier poets in»pipation draw, 

** And the sweet magic of persuasive song, 

** The wealc presumption, the fond hope expires." / 

At this time, when Agriculture is fashionable among' 
the Great, it appears to me that a Collection of Poems 
on that subject, and others connected with it, published 
in a handsome manner, and at a moderate price, might 
be acceptable to the public ; in ^hich case Dodsley's 
Poem I consider as worthy of being rescued from obli- 
vion. But should not that be the case, the present 
Drama is worthy of preservation on the stage, aud 
"will ever, I think, be a favourite. 

In his fable Dodsley has varied considerably from his 
original, and probably with a desire to compliment his 
countryman. In the Ballad the Miller Is vepreseated ia 
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m unfavourable light. He is a poacher and treats the 
ting with venison stolen out of his own forest ; whereas 
Oodsley makes him one of the keepers and an honest 
nan, preserving the deer from nightly depredators. In 
he song, indeed, which Dodsley had put into the mouth 
>f Joe, and which the Miller called " your last nevr 
^ song,^' and which is to be considered as an illustration 
)f the happy state of a Miller, and an exposition of his 
)ractice, he makes the Miller crib " without scruple 
rom other men's sacks ;" a practice highly dishonest, and 
lot to be mentioned with complacency, nor with levity* 
[ have, therefore, preserved the consistency of the MU- 
er's character, and given a directly contrary turn to that 
rerse. 

All thq story respecting the love of Richard and Peggy 
md the conduct of Lord Lure well is the invention of the 
Dramatist. A difficulty here seems to present itself, 
elspecially to the dramatic and poetic historian, who gets 
bis history from the Ballad of Fair Rosamond, from 
Addison'^s Opera of Rosamond, from Hawkins^ Henry 
and Rosamond, and from Huirs Tragedy of Henry the 
Sesond, or the Fall of Rosamond, how the king, who 
himself lived in a state of adultery could censure and pu-» 
nish the conduct of Lord LurewelL The true historian, 
however, receives the account of Henry's amour with 
Rosamond with much diffidence. Hume does not notice 
it, (at least not to the best of my recollection, nor do I 
find any trace of it by the Index) and, of other histo« 
rians it may be said, that their accounts are so contra- 
dictory, that little stress, perhaps, should be laid upon 
it ; and to give his character all possible advantage, for 
the effect of the piece, it shall be here laid before the 
reader in the words of Hume : 

" Thus died, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
*^ thirty.fifth of his reign, the greatest prince of his time 
^' for wisdom, virtue, and abilities, and the most pow- 
^' erful in extent of dominion of all those that had ever 
^' filled the throne of England. His character, in pri- 
" vateas well as in public life, is almost without a ble- 
^^ mlsh ; and he seems to have possessed evei^ \x<:;co\e^'^Vv^« 
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^^ in^ht^ botb of bddy abd mikid, ^hich makes a inaa 
** either estimable or aniiable. He was of a middle sta- 
^^ toTej strong knd well |)rbportioned ; his counfenance 
^^ was lively and ehgsigiilg ; his conTersation affable ana 
** eiitertainiDg ; his el bctition easy, persuasive, indeTcr 
^^ at cdibmatid. He loved pedce, but possessed both 
** bravery and condutt in war ; was provident without 
*^ timidity ; severe in tlie execution of justice without 
•^ rigour 5 atid temperate without austerity. He prc- 
** served healthy and kdpt himself from corpulency, to 
*^ which he was sothewfiat incliniBd, by an abstemious 
*^ diet,, and by freq[uefat exercise, particularly hunting. 
*^ Wheh he could ^njdy leisure, he recf-eated himserf 
*' either in learned conversation or in reading ; and he 
^ cultivated hlS natural talents by study, above any 
^^ prince of his time. His affections, as well as his en* 
^^ mities^ were i^artri and durable ; and his long expe- 
^^ ri^hce of th^ ingratitude and infidelity of men never 
** destroyed the naihi-dl sensibility of his teippfer, which 
** disposed him tb friendship and society. His character 
•* has been transmitted to lis by several writers who 
^ were his coii tern pbf^rtesj and it extremely resembles, 
^ in iti^ most reniarkable features, that of his maternal 
^^ grandfather Hehry t. : JExcepting only, that ambition, 
^^ which ^as a hiliii^ passion in both, found not in the 
*^ first Henry such uhexfcejptloriable measures of exerting 
^^ itself, and pushed that prince into measures, which 
^' were both criminal in themselves, and were the cause 
*' of farther crimes, from which his grandson's conduct 
'* i^as happily exetapted." Edn. 1807. Vol. 1. p. 
464. 

Of this piece atid the story upon which it is founded, 
the Author of The Biogr. Dram, says, that the Author 
*' has made a v^ry pleasing use of it, and wrought it out 
*' into a truly dramatic conclusion. The dialogue is 
" natural, yet elegant; the satire poignant, yet genteel; 
*^ the setitimental parts such as do honour both to the 
** head and heart of its author ; and the catastrophe, 
'^ though simple, yet affecting, and perfectly just." — 
*^ It had great success.'* (Edn. of 1812. Vol. ll. p. 
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^^ 356.) Mr. Dibdin says, that it was " translated into 
^^ French by Sedaine, ihe music hy Monsigity, with 
*^ most extraordinary success." " It has ever been. de« 
*^ servedly a f^yourite." (Hist of the' Stage. Vol. V. 
p. 166.) It is to me a convincing proof that useful 
Satire and sentiment a rp pwfeptly compatible with hu- 
mour and interest. I have seen the piece performed se- 
veral times, and always with pleasure. The last time 
was by the Norwich Company in this place two years 
ago. 

The alterations which have been made, were chiefly, 
as in The Toy-Shop, to make the satir^eleSs indiscriminate 
ilg^inst Courtiers an^ gr^at m^p. S%tir^ f^gainst the 
great, and indeed against any ^et of mep, fhoplc) always 
be dealt out with candour and caution. It is too ac- 
ceptable to little minds not to be received with greediness, 
and should therefore be administered with a sparing 
hand. In these times, but ji^or^ p^rUpP^S^rly a few years 
back, common justice has not always been shewn to 
those of high rank. AYe wugt ppi lightly " speak evil of 
dignities." (2 Pet. II. 10.) 

The copy used in printifig hq^s l^een one* printed for 
J. Dodsley in 1780, which I have compared with the 
original edition of 1737, with the edition in Dodsley 's 
Trifles, and w^tl| th^t iq jyjrs. Iq^bbald's Collection of 
Farces. But I find scarcely ^f^y v^n^atio^is in' any of 
them. 

Clare-Hally January 31, 1812. 
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MEN. 

King Henrt the Second. 

John Cockle, the Miller. 

Richard, (he Miller* s Son^ in love with Pegg^ 

Lord LuR^WELL.* 

Three* Courtiers. - 

Four Keepers of the Forest. 

Joe, the Miller'* s Man. 

WOMEN. 

Margery, Wife to the Miller. 
Kate, their Daughter. 
Peggy, seduced by Lord LurewelL 
Phgebe, her Maid. 



SCENE, Sherwood Forest. 
.Time, — That of the representation. 



*■ To Scenes T, Y, and VI, Four Courtiers are mentiooedi bn 
appears from Scene -VI, that Lord Lure well is one of them. 
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SCENE I. Sherwood Forest. 
Enter several Courtiers as lost. 

First Courtier, 'Tis hor^d dark I and this Wood, I 
believe, has Deither End nor Side. 

Fourth Courtier, You mean to get out at, for we 
baTe found one in, you see. 

Second Courtier, I wish our good King Harry had 
kept nearer home to hunt ; in my mind, the pretty, tame 
deer in London make much better sport than the wild 
ones in Sherwood Forest. 

TTiird Courtier, I can't tell which way his Majesty 
went, nor whether any body is with him or not; but let 
US keep together, pray. 

Fourth Courtier. Ay, ay, likf; true Courtiers, take 
care of ourselves, whatever becomes cf master, 

Second Courtier, Well, it's ?. terribis thing to be lost 
in the dark. 

Fourth Courtier. It is. Aiw yet it's so common a 
case, that one would not think it should be at all so. 
Why we are all of us lost in the dark every day of our 
lires. Knaves keep us in the dark by their cunning, and 
fools by their ignorance. Divines lose us in dark tx\^^ 
teries; lawyers in dark cases; and' statesmen m ^"QltNl 



«^ 
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intrigues. Nay, the Light of Reason, which we so 
much boast of, what is it but a dark lantern,* which 
just serves to prevent us from running our nose against a 
post, perhaps ; but is no more able to lead us out of the 
dark mists of error and ignorance, in which we are lost, 
than an ignis fatuus would be to conduct us out of this 
wood. 

First Courtier. But, my lord, this Is no time for 
preaching, methinks. And, for all your morals, day- 
light would be much prefer^it^le to this darkness I be- 
lieve. 

Third pourfier. Ii^deed wo^'d {t. But f ome, l^t us 
go on ; we shall find some house or other by and by. 

Fourth Courtier. Come along. [^Exeunt* 

Enter the King alone. 

No, no, this ^n be no public rpa^, tfiat's certain : I 
am lost, quite lost indeed. Of what advantage is it now 
to be a king ? Night shews me no respect : I cannot see 

Jetter, nor ijr^U|: so yell as aflothpr m^p. \V}^ati8a 
ing ? Is he not wiser th^n another ipaii ? ^pt without 
y^ counsfejlpfs, f pimply ^nd. |s he ^pt mpre ppwiBr- 
f ul ? I oft have been told so, iiideed ; but what qp.if 
qSLX^ ipy ppwier command ? Is he i|ot grf^ter, ^i^d ippre 
^^gnificent ? Whep 3e^ted on his ti^rqne, and surrounded 
y^itn nqbles ^pd flattey^rs, perhaps hp ipay thjpk so ; bpt, 
when lost in a wood, alas ! what is he but a cominQQ 
xpan ? His wisdpip Ic^ppw^ ^<>^ ^.h'^^^ H ^9H^ aqd wl^ich 
is SpHth ; h^s ppiyer a l^eggar's dog |^ou)d barjt at ; apd 
Ills greatness the beggar would not bow ^p. Ana yfi 
}^o\y oft are we puffed pp with these false attributf 
Well, in losing the monarch, I havfelound the mu^u 

[The repprt of a gun is he 
Hark ! some villain sure is near ! What were it bef 
4.0 ? Will my majesty protect me ? Np. Throw maj 
aside then, and let maphood do it. 
■ i . • ■■..■■ - - II I III II . . 

♦ See p. 1^5, Note. 
. 4 There are some very ezcellttt reflections odoq Rovall 
Seur^ Ytii. A. IV. 8. 1. 
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Enter the Miller. 

Miller* I believe I hear the rogae. Wko's there? 

King. No rogue, I assure you. 

Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fir'd 
that gun ? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. You lie, I believe. 

King, Lie] lie! how strange it seems to me to be 
talked to in this stile. [^«cfe.] Upon my word I do 

Miller. Come, come, sirrah, confess ; you have shot 
one of the king's deer, hav'n't you ? 

King. No, indeed ; I owe the king more respect. I 
heard a gun go ofi^ indeed, and was afraid some robbers 
might have been near. 

Miller. I'm not bound to believe this, friend. Pray 
who are you? what's your name? 
King. Name! 

Miller* Name ! yes, name. Why jon have a name, 
hav'n'^t you? Where d^ you come from ? What is your 
business here? 

'King. These are questions I have not been us'd to^, 
honest man. 

Miller. May be so ; but they are questions no honest 
man would be afraid to answer, I think. So, if you can 
give no better account of yourself, I shall make bold to> 
take you along with me, if you please. 

King. With you! what authority have you to-— 
Miller. The King'g authority, if I must give you an 
account. Sir. I am John Cockle the Miller of Mans- 
field, one of his Majesty's keepers in this Forest of Sher- 
wood ; and I will let no suspected fellow pass this way 
' that cannot give a better account of himself than you 
have done, I promise you. 

King* I must submit to my own authority, \_Jside.'] 
Very well^ Sir, I am glad to hear the King has so good 
an officer ; and since I find you have his authority, I 
will give you a better account of myself, if you will d» 
me the favour to hear it* 

JOZ0JJU H 
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Miller. It*s more than, jrou deserve, I beUeve ; but 
let^s hear what you can say for yourself. 

King, i have the honour to belong to the King as well 
as yon, and, perhaps, should be a& unwilling to- see any 
wrong done hijB, I cajpe down with him to hunt in this 
Forest, and the chace leading us to-day a great wi^ 
from home, I am benighted in this wood, and bare lost 
my way. 

. Miller. This does not sound well ; if you have been 
a, hunting, pray where is yjour horse? 

King, I have tired my horse so that he lay down under 
ne, and I was obliged to leave bun. 

Miller. If I thought Imigfat believe (Ms now« 

King. I am not used to lie, honest man. 

Miller, What! does nobody lie that belongs to the* 
King ? We Itnow little of Courtiers herein the Forest : 
but I^ haye hear4 they, are a imxed: breed^ as w€ll as other 
folks. 

King. Be th** as it will, I speak truth now, I' assure 
you ; and to convince you. of it, if youwill attend me to 
Nottinghjip, if I am near it, orgivemea nights lodging 
in your own house, here is something to pay you for 
your trouble, and if that is not sufficient, I- will-satisfy 
.you in the morning to your utmost dedre. 

Miller. A little bribe for to*day, and a. large promise 
for to-morrow, both in a breath : here, take it again^ 
aiid ta]iie this along with lt«. ^ J bhn CodLlecan do what* 
he ought— without a bribe*— - 

King. Thou art a. very extraordinary man, I must own, 
apd I should be glad, methinks, to be farther acquainted 
with thee. 

Miller, Thee ! and tkou /prithee don*tthee and iheu 
me : I believe I -am as good a man as yourself at least. 

King* Sir, I beg your pardon* 

Miller. Nay, I am not angry, f fiend ^ only I ddn't^ 
love to be too familiar with any body, before T know 
whether they deserve it or> not. 

King, You are in the rights But what 'anv I to do ? 

MUlerp Yau, may da what you pleasev You are 
twelve miles from Nottingham, and all the way thro' this 
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tWbk W^ood ; but, if you are resolved ujion ^oing thither 
to-night, I Will pat you in the road, and direct you the 
b^t I can ; or, if you will accept of such poor enter- 
tainment as a Miller Can givis; yoii' shall be welcome to 
stay all night, and in the morning I will go with you 
myself. 

King. And omnot you go widi me to-night I 
Miller* I would not go with yoU to-night if you w^re 
the king. 
King. Then I must ^ withybd, I think. 

lElxeuni. 

SCENE li. The Town of Mansfield. 
Enter RicBAnii. 



:• -f 



Well, dear Mansfield, I am glad to see thy face again 
fiut my heart aches, methink^) for fear thh should bd 
Onlj a trick of theirs to get me into their poweR Yet 
the letter seems to bef wrote with an air of sincerity, I 
confess ; and the girl wks never used to lie till she kept tf 
lord company. Let me see, I'll reidlt once more. 

Dear Richard, 

l4tmai last (thh' rMihh'tbh Me jWme) convinced of 
the injury done to us both by^ thai base man^ who made 
me think yon false; he contrij/d these letters wlhich I 
send you J to make rhd think you just upon thd point of 
being married to another ^ a thought I could not bear 
with patience ; so^ aiming at revenge on yoUy consented 
to my own undoing. But^ for your own sake^ I beg 
you to return hither^ fbt I' htive' shine hopes of being 
able to doyoujusHcey vbhitk is thh dnly^comfort of your 
most distress'dy but ev^r^ c^ctibntAky 

PtldGY. 

There can be no cheat in this, sure ! The letters she 
has sent are, I think, a proof of her sincerity. Well, I 
will go to her, however : I cannot think she will agaifi 
betray me : if she has as much tenderness left for me^ &%^ 

h2 
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in spite of her ill usage, I still feel for her, I ain«iiTe 
^e will not« Let me see, I am not far from the house, 
I believe. I^Sf tf. 

SCENE HI. A Room. 

Enter Peggy and Phosbe. 

Phcehe. Pray, madam, make yourself easy. 

Peggy. Ah ! Phoebe, she that has lost her ylrtue has 
'With it lost her ease, and all her happiness. BelieTing, 
cheated fool ! to think him* false. 
. Phoebe. Be patient, madam, I hope you will shortly 
teach that deceitful lord, a better lesson than he has y^ 
learnt. 

Peggy. I hope I shall, for that were just. But wiU 
that make me happy? Will it excuse my falsehood? 
Will it restore me to the heart of my mudi-injured love? 
Ah ! no. That blooming innocence he us^d to praise, 
and call the greatest beauty of our sex, is gone. I have 
no charm ieft that might renew that flame I took such 
pains to quench. [Knocking at the door. 

See who's there. {Exit Phosbe."] 

AIR. 
iTBVEf BURAnDAaxX.) 

I. 

TVie fMSid^ in yielding virtue^ fanciei 

Fickle heart she may secure^ 

False the light before her dancesy 

Dazzling only to Mure. 

Will a man confide his honour 

To the woman faithless grown^ < ■ 
Can he place a trust upon her 

Who hath fair d to guard her ovm ? 

II. 

For the transient guilty pleasure j 
Bankrupt y she is l^t to mourn ; 



• Richard* 
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Vainly she regrets the treasure 
By the cruel spoiler home. 

What J amid her grief and anguish- 



Ah I what hope may there remain ?- 
If repentant she shall languish^ 
Heao^ncan^ wash away the stain* 



J.F. 



Enter RicBARDy who stands looking on her at a dis^ 

fanccy she weeping, 

Psggy, 'Ti» he ! A4as ! that ever I should be ashamed 
to see the mati I lore r 

Riah. Well, Peggy (but I suppdse yoii'Ve madam 
now in that fine dress), you see you have brought me 
hack. Is it to triumph in your falsehood ? or am I to 
receive the slighted leavings of your fine lord ? 

Peggyi O Richard ! after the rnj u ry I have done you , 
I cannot look on you without confusion : but do not 
think- BO hardly of me ; I stay'd not to be Slighted by 
him, for the moment Idiscover'd his vile plot on you, I 
fled his sigh^ nor could he e*er prevail to see me 
8tnc6. 

Rich* Ah, Peggy! you were too hasty in believing; 
and much I fear, the vengeance aim*d at me, had other 
charms to recommend it to you : such bravery * as that 



* '* Bravery io oM lan^^mige offeo means sphndour of drenJ'* 
M A LOJVB. See Malooe*s Sbitkspeare, Meas, for Meas. A,U S. 1 V« 
Vol. II. p 18. 

Mr. Whiter in his vtry ingenious and valuable Specimen of a 
Commentary on Shakspeare, {Svo, n9A) p. 85, has the followin|; 
Note ofithis word aiuied in y1§ You Like It. A. TI. S. VII. 

** The two foilowinc passaf^es are the most strilLing instancei 
** which 1 have foond ortnis weH known sif^niflcation of bravery, I 
** aiDOOwillini^that the latter should be lost, as it contains a distinc* 
** tion between its present and ancient sense. * The lady berselfe 
** * was all clad in greene, so bmon and rich, that bravery itself was 

*• • transforraed into her." (Sheltoirs Don Quixote^ 3. 198.) 

" * TAn bisarrn y ricaoientp, que la misma bizarria venia traoi* 
•< • formaoda eo ella." (3. 2:11. £dit. Bowles.) 
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[Poiniing to her clothes] I had not to besto^ ; but, if a 
ti^nder honest heart could please, you had it all ; aod, 
if 1 wish'd for mdre, 'twas for your sake. 

Peggy. Jiichard ! when you consider the wicked 
stratagem he contrived to make me think yon base and 
deceitful, I hope you will, at least, pity my folly, and, 
in some measure, excuse my falsehood ; that you will 
Iprgiye me, I dare not hope. 

Rich. To be forced to fly from my friends and coun« 
try, for a crime that I was innocent of, is an injury that 
I cannot easily overlook, to be sure: but, if you are less 
guilty ^f it than I thought, I shall be yery glad ; and. if 
your design be really as you say, to clear me, and to ex- 
pose the baseness of him that betrayM and ruinM Tou, I' 
^111 join with you with all my heart. But how do yott 
propose to do this I 

Peggy- The King is now in this Forest a hunting, 
and our young lord is erery day with him : ' now, I ^ink, 
If we could take some opportunity of throwing ourseWes 
at his Majesty's feet, and complaining of the injustice of 
one of his courtiers, it might, perhaps, haye some effect 
upon him. 

Rich, If we were suiTerM to make him sensible of it^ 
perhaps it might ; but the complaints of such little folks 
as w^ seldom reach the ears of Majesty. 

Peggy. We can but try. 

Hich. Well, if you will go with me to my father's, 
and stay there till such an opportunity happens, I shall 
believe you in earnest, and will join with you in your 
design. 

Peggy • I 'vrill do any thing to convince you of my sin- 



** ' JIfav. I cororoended but their wits, madams aod i}nt\T brweritu 
<* * I never looked toward their valours, 

*^ * liau. Sir Dauphine is valiant^ aodawittpo, itMemt. 

*' * Jdav. And a bravery too.* 

'• (The Silent JVommh, Act ly. S. VI.)" 

To this I will add that toe word pccursalso in Isaiab iii. 18. ** lo 
*^ that day the Lord will takeaway the i^raveru of their tiokling or- 
** nameiitii about their feet, aod their cauls, and their ronod tires like 
*' the roooD/' &c. 
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ceritj, and to make satisfaction for the injuries which 
hare been done you. 

Rich. Will you go now ? 

Peggif. m be wkh you in lesslban an hour. 

SCENE IV. J Room inlhe MilL* 
Margemy and Katb knitting, 

Kate, O dear, t would not see k spirit for all the 
world; but I lore d^rly to hear stories of them. Wejll, 
Mid what then ? 

Margery, And so at last, in a dtismal hollow tone it 

ery'd r- 

[Jf knocking at the door frights them both ; ihe^ 
scream outj and throw down theif knitting, 

Margery and Kate. What's that? 

Katei O dear mother, why did we talk of such 
things. 

Margery, Kate, go and ^ee who^s at the door. 

Kate. I durst not go, mother ; do ydu go. 

Margery. Come, let's both go. 

Kate. Now don't speak fts if you was afraid. 

Margery. No, I won't if I can help it. Wh6*i 
there ? 

Rich. Ivsithout.'] What I wonH you let tee in ? 

Kate. O wonderful ! it's like our Dick, I think : heT» 
certainly dead^ and it's his spirit. 

Margery. Don't say so. I think in tHy heart iflk he 
liimself. Open the door, Kate. 

Kate^ Nay, do yoo. 

Margery. Come, we'll both open k* 

[^l^hey open the doot* 



• There is a hoase now fltairfiog abtfvt a nifle from iHaittfield, on 
the road io Sotteo, which is said to be the boase formerly inhabited 
by The Miller. John Cockle is the name of The Miller io the Old 
BEillad \ I have always considered itasafictilioQsname.from Cuckte^ 
the weed which grows among com. 1 understand that this house 
goes by his name; but the name ia tlie Ballad would of coarse br 
takeo as hisitorical fact. 
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Enter Ri€bjrd, 

Rich, Dear mother, how do jou do F I thought yoti 
would not hare let me in. 

Margery, Dear child, I'm overjoyed to see thee ; but 
I vFas so fcighted, I did not kaow what to do» I thought 
it had been a spirit. 

Rich. Dear mother, why will you giye way to such 
superstitious fears, frightening yourself and others ? We 
have no sufficient reason to think that the departed are 
permitted to appear to the liying ; and, if they were, 
why should those who mean no harm to others fear any 
thing for themselves ? 

Kate, Dear brother, I am glad to see you ; how have 
you done this long while? 

Rich, Very well, Kate. But where's my father ? 

Margery, He heard a gun go off just now, and he'i 
gone to see who 'tis. 

Rich. What, they love venison at Mansfield as well as 
ever, I suppose? 

Kate, Ay, and they will have it too. 

Miller [TsithoutJ] Hoa ! Madge ! Kate ! bring a light 
here. 

Margery, Yonder he is. 

Kute,^ Has he catch'd the rogue, I wonder^ 

Enter the Kino and the Miller^ 

Margery, Who have you got ? 

Miller, I have brought thee a stranger, Madge ; thou 
must give him a supper, and a lodging if thou can^st. 

Margery, You have got a better stranger of your own, 
I can tell you : Dick's come. 

Miller, Dick ! Where is he ? Why Dick, How is't, 
my lad ? 

Rich, Very well, I thank you, father. 

King, A little more, and you had push'd me down. 

Miller. Truly, Sir, you must excuse me ; I was over- 
joy'd tosee my boy. He has been at London, and I 
have not seen him these four years. 
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King, Well, I shall once in my life have the happi- 
ness of being treated as a common man ; and of seeing 
human nature without disguise.* \_Aside* 

Miller, What has brought thee home so unexpected ? 

Rich, You will know that presently. 

Miller. Of that by-and-by then. We have got the 
King down in the Forest a hunting this season, and this 
honest gentleman, who came down with his Majesty from 
London, has been with 'em to-day, it seems, and has 
lost his way. Come, Madge, see what thou can'st get' 
for supper. Kill a couple of the best fowls ; and go 
fou, Kate, and draw a pitcher of ale. [Exeunt Mar^ 
%er\j and Kate^ We are famous, Sir, at Mansfield, for 
good ale, and for honest f^Udws that know how to 
Irink it:. 

King, Good ale will be acceptable, at present, Cor I 
im y^ry dry. But pray, how came your son to leav» • 
rou, and go to London ? 

Miller, Why, that's a story which Dick, perhaps, 
v^on't like to have told. 

King, Then I don't desire to hear it. 

Enter Ka te^ xoUh tin earthen pitcher of: ale and a 

ham,' 

Milter, So, now do you go help your mother.^ [Exit 
Kate,'] Sir, my hearty service to you. 

King. Thank ye, Sir. This plain sincerity and free- 
lorn, is a happiness little known to kings. [Aside. 

Miller, Come, Sir. 

King, Richard, my service to you. 

Rich, Thank you. Sir. 

Miller, Well, Dick, and how dost thou4ike London? 
IJome, teir us what thou hast seen. 



* In tlie Misceltaneous l^koughts, and Directions^ chiefly Moral» 
Sect. ix.)at4he end of Book lu. of- Burgh's ex celleot work oa 
The Dignity of Human N Mure, (£do. 1795. p. 396.) I find the 
ollowinji^ very remarkable sentence : 

**• Are not the great happiest when most free of the innimbraoces 
' of greatoesB I li there then any happiuess ia ^reataess V^- 

a 3 
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Rich* Seen ! I have seen more than I like, and hear 
s^ore than will come true. 

Miller. AVhat dost thou mean ? 
Rich, I have seen the court, father. 
Miller. Thou wilt never leaye joking. 
Rich. To be serious then, I have seen the disappotof^ 
ment of my hopes and expectations ; and that's more tbac 
one would wish to see. 

Miller. What ! would the great man, thou wast r^ 
commended to, do nothing at all for thee at last? 
Rich. ,Why, yes ; he would promise me to the last. 
Miller. Did he think thou couM'st eat promises 2 
Rich. No, no; he never troubled his head to think 
whether I eat at all or not. I have now dangled aftc 
his lordship several years, tantalized with hopes and ei 
pectations ; this^year promised one place, the next an< 

ther, and the third, in certain hope of a disappoin 

ment. One falls, and it was promised before ; anothe 
and I am just half an hour too late ; a third, and it sto] 
the mouth of a creditor ; a fourth, and it pays the hire 
a flatterer ; a fifth, and it bribes a vote ; and, the sixt 
I am promised still. But, having thus slept away soi 
years, I awoke from my dream : my lord, I found, w 
80 far from having it in his power to^ get a place for n 
that he had been all this while seeking after one 1 
himself. 

Miller. Poor Dick \ And was thy plain honesty tb 
BO recommendation ? 

Rich. It might have recommended to be a footmi 
perhaps, but nothing further, nothing further. I fou 
that if I looked higher, I must furnish myself with otl 
qualifications : I must learn to say A^, cj No ; to run, 
stand ; to fetch, or carry, or leap over a stick at the w( 
of command. 

King. I hope you do not mean that all great men i 
like him you speak of. You do not consider that I 
a courtier. 

Rich. Not I, indeed ; 'tis no concern ef mine w 
you are. I make no general characters of people y sc 
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^^>pe, ^hat i h»Te said is not disagreeable tct yoiir 
■Worship. There are good men amongst great, I dare 
^-j, and I hope you may be one. 

King. Nay, I do not want to be flattered, so let that 
^^ss. Here's better success to you the next time you 
ome to London. 

Rick. I thank ye; but I don't design to see it again 
^ haste. 

Miller. No, no, Dick ; instead of depending upoti 
^ lord'g promise, depend upon the labour of thine owd 
^ands ; expect nothing bbt what thou can'st earn, anc( 
then thou wilt not be disappointed. But come, I want a 
description of London; thou hast told uk- nothing thou 
hast seen yet. 

Rich. O ! tis a fine place ! I hare seen large hpus#» 
\irith small hospitality ; great men do little actions ; and 
fine' ladies do nothing at all. I haye seen the honest 
lawyers of Westminster-hall, and the Tirtuous inhabi* 
tants of 'Change- Alley ; the politic roadmen of coifed 
houses, and the wise statesmen of Bedlam. I hare seen 
inerry tragedies, and sad comedies ; derotion at an 
•pera, and mirth at a sermon; I haye seen fine clothe 
at St. James's, and long bills at Ludgate-Hill. I hai^ 
seen poor grandeur, and rich poTerty ; high honours^ 
and low flattery ; great pride, and no merit. Pray how 
do you like London ? 

Miller . And is this tbe best descriptioB thou canftt 
give of it ? 

Rich. Yes. 

King. Why, Richard, yo«i are a satirist, I find.. 

Rich. I love to speak tvutb^ Sit ; if thaft h{^pen« to b^ 
ni^re, I can'^t help it. 

King. You speak, I believe, like nany others wk* 
have been disappointed in their hopes. 

MiUer. Well! ifthis is London^ give me my country 
cottage; which, tho' it is not a< great hoase, nor a fine 
faonae, is my own house, and I can shew a receijpt for 
the biding on't^ But come. Sir, whilis my wife is getl 
liDg otts supper ready for us^ I will shew you my lktl» 
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habitation, and the hed where you must reit. To s 
as I haye, you^re wScome as a prince. 

King. I thank you. \Exet^^ - 

SCENE V. The Wood. 
Enter several Keepers, 

First Keeper. The report of a gun way somewhere t ^ 
way, I'm sure. 

Second Keeper. Yea; but I can never belierethata :r: 
body would come a deer-stealing so dark a night ^ 
this. 

Third Keeper. Where did the deer harbour to-day / 

Fourth Keeper. There was a herd lay upon Hamilton- 
Hill, another just by Robin Hood's Chair, and a third 
here in Mansfield wood. 

First Keeper. Ay ; those they have been- amongst. 

Second Keeper. But we shall never be able to find 'em 
to-night, 'tis so dark. 

Third Keeper. No, no ; let's go back again. 

First Keeper. You're afraid of a broken head, I 
suppose, if we should find 'em; and so had rather slink 
back again. Hark I stand close. I hear 'em coming 
this way. 

Efiter the Courtiers. 

First Courtier. Did not you hear somebody just now ? 
I begin to be afraid we shall meet with some misfortune 
to-night. 

Seccnd Courtier. Why, if any body should take what 
we have got, we have made a fine business of it. 

Third Courtier. Let them take it if they will ; I am 
80 tir'd I shall make but small resistance. 

[The Keepers rush upon them* 

Second Keeper. Ay, rogues, rascals, and vHlains; 
you have got it, have you ? 

Second Courtier. Indeed we have got but very little, 
but what we have you're welcome to, if you i^ill but use 
«s civilly. 
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First Keeper, O,. yes ! yery civilly ; you desenre ts 
be us'd ciTilly, to be sure. 

Fourth CourUer. Why, what have we done that*, we 
may not be civilly us'd ? 

First Keeper, Come, come,, don't trifle, surrender. 

FirH Courtier* I have but three half crowns about 
me. 

Second Courtier* Kerens three and six-pence for you, 
gentlemen. 

Third Courtier^ Here's my watch ; I have no money 
at all. 

Fourth Courtier, Indeed' I have nothing in my pocket 
but a snuff-box. 

Fourth Keeper, What I the dogs want to bribe us, do 
tirey ? No, rascals ; you shall'go before the justice to- 
morrow, depend on't. 

Faurth Courtier, Before the justice! What, for be- 
mgrobb'd ? 

First Keeper, For being robb'd ! What dd you mean?. 
Who has robb'd you ? 

Fdurth Courtier, Why, did hot you just uow demand 
our money, gentlemen ? 

Second Keeper, 0, the rascals ! they will' swear a 
robbery against us, I warrant. 

Fourth Courtier, A* robbery! ay, to lie sure.-. 

First Keeper. No, no; we did not demand your mo^ 
ney, we demanded the deer you have kill'd. 

Fomrth Courtier, The deer ? he led us a chace of six 
hours, and got away from us at last. 

First Keeper, Ye dogs, do ye thifik to banter us ? I 
tell ye you have this night shot one of the King's deer.; 
did not we hear the gun go off? Did not we hear you 
say, you was afraid it should be taken from you ? ^ 

Second Courtier, We were afraid our money should 
be taken from us. 

First Keeper, Come, come, no more shuffling : I tell 
ye, you're all rogues,, and we'll have you. hang'd, you 
may depend on't. Come, let's take them to old Cockle's ; 
we're not far off; we'll keep 'em theie iV\ ida^V.^ ^\s^ 
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to-norrow inoniin|^ we'll away with *ein before the 
justice. 

Fourth CourHer. A jety pretty adventure! 

\^Eoseun1m 

SCENE VI. J Room in ike Mill* 

The KiNGy the Miller^ Margery^ Kate^ and Rich» 

AHD ai Stopper, 

Miller. Come^ Sir, you must mend a bad supper with 
a glass of good ale ; here's King Harry ^s health. 

King. With all my heart. Come, Richard, here's 
King Harry's health ; I hope you are courtier enough 
to pledge me, are hot you ? 

Rich. Yes, yes, Sir, l^U drink the king^s health with 
all my heart. 

Margery. Come, Sir, my humble service to you, and 
much good may do ye with your poor supper ; I wish it 
bad been better. 

King. You need make no apologies. 

Margery. We are obliged to your goodness in ex« 
cusing our rudeness. 

Miller. Prithee, Marg;ery, don't trouble the gentle- 
man with compliments. 

Margery* Why, husband, if one had no more man- 
ners than you, the gentleman would take us all for 
hogs. 

Miller. Now I think the more compliments the less 
manners. 

King.. I think so too» Complunents in discourse, I 
believe, are like burthensome ceremonies in religion ; 
these are dangerous to true piety, and the other to sin- 
cerity and plain-dealing. 

Miller. Then a fig for idle ceremony and compli- 
ments too : give us thy hand ; and let us drink and h% 
merry. 



• When this pteceis perfeiffledy this Scene U semetiiBCi maite a 
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King. Right, honest miller, let ^s be merrj, ceme^ 
ave you got e^^r a good song ? 

Miller, Ah ! my singing days are OTer, but my man 
Joe has^got an excellent one ; and, If you haye a mind to 
bear it, IMl call him in. 
King. With all my hearts 
Miller. Joel 

Enter Joe*' 

Miller. Come, Joe, drink, boy. — I hare promis'd 
(his gentlemen that you shall sing him your last new 
Song. 

Joe. Well, master, if you haye promisM it him, he 
shall have it. 

SONG. 

I. 

How happi^ a State does the Miller possess t 
Who wou'd be no gi^eater^ nor fears to be less;: 
On his Mill and himself he depends for Supporty 
Which is better than servilely cringing at Court. 

II. 

What tho"* he all dusty and whiten'' ^ does gOj 
The more he^s be^powder^d^ the more like a Beau^ 
A Clown in this Dress may be honesterfar 
Than some who are seen in a Garter and Star* 

III. 

7%o* his Hands are so dawb^d they^re notj^ to be seet^ 
The Hands of some rich folks are not very clean ; 
A Palm more polite may as dirtily deal ; 
Gold') in fitrndlingy will stick to the Fingers like MeaL 

IT. 

• 

If ever a. Pudding for Dinner he tacksy 

He cribs not^as some do^ from other Men's Susks; 

He quotes not example^ nor saucily brags 

Of great ones who borrow from other Men's Bags*- 

T. 

H$ eats when he's hungry ^ he drinks when he's dry^ 
4nd down when he's weofy Q^i^f^^d,does lie; 
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Then rises up cheerful to work and to sing : 
If so happif a Miller ^ then who'd be a King ? 

Miller. There's « song for you. 
King. He should go sing this to' King Harry, I think. 
Rich. 1 believe, if he's w i$e, . he wiiichuse to staj at 
home, tho\. 

Enter Peggy.. 

• 

Miller. What wind blew you hither, pray ! You hate 
a good share of impudence, or you wouM be asham'd to 
set your foot withiu ray liouse, methinks. 

Peggy. Asham'd'i am, indeed, but do not. call me im- 
pudent. \_Weeps. 

Rich. Dear father, suspend your anger for the pre- 
sent ; that she is here now is by my direction, and to do 
me j ustice. 

Feggj^. To do that is all that is now in my power; 
for as to myself, I am ruin'd past recovery ; my cha- 
racter, my virtue, my peace, are gone : I am abandoned 
by my friends, despis'd by the world, and expos'd to 
misery and want. 

King, Pray let me know the story of your misfor* 
tunes ; perhaps it may be in my power to do something 
towards redressing them. 

Peggy. That you may learn from him whom I hare 
wrong'd ; but, as for me, shame will not let me speak, 
or hear it told. [^Exit. 

Kingi She is very pretty. 

Rich. O, Sir, 1 once thought • her liftle less than an 
angel ; I IbvM her dearer than my life, and did believe her 
passion was the same for me : but a young nobleman of 
this neighbourhood happening to see Jier, her youth and 
blooming beanty presently struck his fancy ; a thousand 
artifices were immediately employ'4 to debauch and ruin 
her. But all his arts were vain ; not even the promise of 
making her his wife, could prevail upon her : In a little 
time hefpundout her love to me, and, imagining this 
to be the cause ofher refusal j' be, by forg'd letters, and 
feign'd stories, contrived to make her believe I was bpoa 
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the point of marriage with another woman. Possessed 
with this opinion, she, in a rage, writes me word^ never 
to see her more ; and, in a kind of reyenge, consented to 
her own undoing. Not contented with this, nor easjr 
while I was so near her, he bribM one of his cast-off 
mistresses to swear a ciiild to me, which she did : thii 
was the occasion of my leaving my friends, and flying to 
London. 

King, And how does she propose to do you justice ? 

Rich. Why, the King being now in this forest a hunt- 
ing, we design to take some opportunity of throwing 
ourselves at his Majesty's feet, and complaining of the 
injustice done us by this noble villain. 

Miller^, Ah ! Dick I I expect but little redress this 
way. Things of this nature can so seldom cpme before 
the king, that I am afraid lest the application should be 
made a jest of. 

King. Those that can make a jest of what ought to be 
shocking to humanity, surely deserve not the name of 
great or noble men. * 

Rich. What do you think of it. Sir ? If you belong to 
the court, you, perhaps, may know something of th« 
King's temper. 

King. Why, if I can judge of his temper at all, I think 
he would not suffer the greatest nobleman in his court^ 
to do an injustice to the meanest subject in his kingdom*. 
But pray, who is the nobleman that is capable of such 
Actions as these ? 

Rich. Do you know my Lord Lurewell ?: 

King. Yes. 

Rich. That is the man.. 

King. Well, I would haare you put your design iir 
execution. - 'Tis my opinion, the King would not only 
hear your complaint^ but rl^dress your injuries. 

Miller. I wish it may prove so. 

Enter the Keepers leading in the Courtiehs: 

First Keeper. Hola ! Cockle ! Where are ye ? Why, 
man J we have nabb'd a pack of rogues here just in the- 
fact. 
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King. Ha, ha, ha! What tarn'd hi^wajnneB, mj 
lords? or deer-stealers ? 

First Courtier. I am yery glad to find your Mi^ty 
ID health and safety. 

Second Courtier. We hare ran thro* a great many 
perils and dangers to-oight : but the joy of finding yoar 
Majesty so uneiqpectedly, will make us forget all we bate 
sufTer'd. 

Miller and Rich. What I is thb the King ? 

Ming. I am yery glad to see you, my lords, I con* 
less ; and particularly you, my Lord LAirewell* 

LurewelL Your Majesty does me honour* 

King. Yes, my lord, and I wtil do you justice too j; 
yomr honour has been highly wronged by this yooog 
man. 

LurewelL Wronged, my liege ! 

King. I hope so, my lord ; for I would fm belien 
you cannot be guilty o7 baseness and treachery. 

Lurezcell. I hope your Majesty will never find me sOk 
What dares this yillain say I 

Rich. I am not to be frighted, my i lord* I dare speak 
truth at any time* 

Lurewell. Whatever stains my honour must be false* 

King. I know it must, my lord ; jf^ has this man^ 
not knowing who I was, presumed to charge your lord- 
ship, not only with great injustice to himself, but also 
with ruining an innocent yirgin whom he loyM, and whs 
was to haye been his wife ; which, if true, were base and 
treacherous ; but I kbow 'tis false, and therefore leave it 
to your lordship to say what punishment I shall iniict 
upon him, for the injury done to your honour. * 

Luremeil. I thank your Majesty, 1 will not be se* 
Tere ; he shall only ask my pardon, and to-morrov 
morning be obHg'd to marry the creature he has traduced 
me with. 

King. This is mild. Well, you hear your sentence. 



* See the Editor's Preface, p. 139, od the moral character of tte 

KlDg. 



Rich. May I not l^iTe letre to «peak befofe your 
Majesty ? 

Kmg' Wbat cfkjkst tho]i say ? 

jRtcA. If I had your Majesty's permlssioD, I belieise I 
luive certain witnesses which wiil undeniably prove IkB 
truth of all I have aQcu3'd his loiidship of* 

King. Produce them- 

Rich* Peggy! 

Enier PFoof. 

King. Do you kn.o^ thi$ woiuan, ipy lord ? 

Lurewell. I know her, please your Majesty^ by 
aght ; s|^ i^ a tenants daughter. 

Peggy. i^A^ide.'] Majesty I What, is this ithe king ? 

Rich. Yes. 

King. H^T)e you po j^^ticulgr acquaintance with 
her? 

Lurewefl. flum — r-I baTe not seen her these several 
^ntbs. 

Rich. True, |ny lord ; $imd that U part of your aeeii» 
s»tion ; for, I beliew^e, I ha?e some letters which will 
prove yoi|r lordship once had a more particuUr acguaiot* 
i|nce i^ith l)i|er. Here .is ope of th,e first his lordship ^sote 
tp |ier, full of i\e tenderest and noost solemn protettar* 
tions of loT? aqd constancy ; here is another which viirl 
inform your Majesty qf the pains lie took to ruin her; 
th^re is an absolute pr^tmise of marriage before he could 
accomplish it. 

King* What ^ay you, my lord, are these your hand ? 

Lurewell. I b^lieTe, please yonr Majesty, I might 
have a little affair of gallantry with the girl some time 
ago. 

King. It was a UUle affair, my lord ; a mean affairi; 
Vid what you call gallarUry^ I call Invamy. Do you 
think, my lord, that gfeatness gives a sanction to wick- 
edness ? Or that it is the prerogative of lords to be unjust 
and inhuniane ? You remember the sentence which your- 
self pronouncM upon this innocent man; you cannot 
think it hard that it should pass oh you who are guilty. 
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Lurewell. I hope your Majesty will consider my ranls^ 
and not oblige me to marry her. 

King. Your rank ? my lord. Greatness that stoopf 
to* actions base and low, deserts its rank, and pulls its 
honours down. What makes your loi^dship great ! Is it 
your gilded equipage and dress ? Then put it on yonr 
meanest slaye, and he^s as great as yon. Is it your 
riches or estate ? The TiUain that should plunder you of 
all, would then be as great as you. No, my lord, hr 
that acts greatly^ is the truly great man* I therefore 
think you ougbt, tti justice, to marry her you thus haye 
wrong'dr 

Peggy. Let my tears thank your Majesty. But alasf 
I am afraid to marry this young lord : that would only 
give him power to use me worse, and still increase my 
misery : 1 therefore beg your Majesty will- not com- 
mand him to do it. 

King. Rise, then^ and hear me. My lord, you see 
how low the greatest^nobleman may be reduced by un- 
generous actions. Here is, under your own hand, aa 
absolute promise of marriage to this young woman, 
•which, from ar thorough knowledge of your unworthi- 
ness, she has prudently declin'd to make you fulfil. I 
shall therefore not insist upon it ; but I command yon, 
upon pain of my displeasure, immediately to settle off 
her three hundred pounds a year. 

Peggy. May Heaven reward your Majesty^s goodness ! 
*Tis too much for me ; but, if your Majesty thinks fif, 
l)et it be settled upon this much-injurM man, to make ^ 
some satisfaction for the wrongs which have been done 
him. As to myself, I only sought to clear jthe innocence 
of him I loT'd and wrongM,.theu hide me from the world, 
and die forgiven. 

Rich. This act of generous virtue can eels all past fail- 
ings ; give me thy hand, and be as dear as ever; 

Peggy. You cannot sure forgive me! 

Rich. I can, I do, and still will make you mine. 

Peggy. ! why did I ever wrong such generouf 
iareh 
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Rich. Talk no more of it. Here let us kneel, and 
lank the goodness which has made us blest. 
King, May you be happy. 

Miller, \_Kn€els.~\ After I have seen so much of your 
[ajesty's goodness, I cannot despair of pardon, even for 
e rough usage your Majesty receiyed from me. 

\_The King draws his sword^ the Miller is frightedy 
and rises upj thinking he was going to kill him, 
hat hare I done that I should lose my life ? 
King, Kneel without fear. No, my good host, so 
* are you from having any thing to pardon, that I am 
ich your debtor. I cannot think but so good and ho- 
st a man will make a worthy and honourable knight ; 
rise up, Sir John Cockle : and to support your state, 
d in some sort requite the pleasure you have done us, a 
>usand marks a year shall be your revenue. 
Miller, Your Majesty*s bounty I receive with thank- 
tness; I hare been guilty of no meanness to obtain it, 
d hope I shall not be obliged to keep it upon base con- 
tions ; for tho' I am willing to be a faithful subject, I 
) resoWed to be a free, and an honest 'man. 
King, I rely upon your being so : and, to gain the 
lendship of such a one, I shall always think an addi- 
m to my happiness, tho* a King. 

Worthy 'in whatever State^ is sure a Prtze^ 
Which KingSy of all Men^ ought not to despise ;^ 
By selfish Sycophants they*re oft besieg^dj 
Yet sometimes y sure^ a worthy Man's obliged: 
Afid hencBy to every Courtier be it known^ 
Virtue shM find Protection from the Throne. 



THE END. 
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HE Old Ballad of The King and Miller of Mans- 
ield has a Second Part, in which The Miller, who had 
3(?eu knighted in the former part, is sent for to Londoa 
•}y the King. On this our Author has built his Sequel to 
The King and The Miller of Mansfield^ which he has 
ntitled Sir John Cockle at Court. The idea is a good 
)ne, but the Author has not written it in the same happy 
naanner as the first part. As far as relates to The King 
aind The Miller is yery well executed. " The circum- 
'^ stance," (says Mr. Dibdin,) '' of making a man of 
'^ plain integrity resist the corruption of a court is cer- 
*' tainly a fair object for a dramatic pen." (Hist, of the 
Stage. Vol. V. p. 167.) The piece, however, required 
some humour^ or more incident, and that of a pleasing 
kind, to enliven it; and here the author has failed. In 
the Ballad, Margery and Richard accompany Sir John, 
and contribute to the humour^ though it is of a very lovr 
nature. This might have been elevated and somewhat 
polished, as the author has done in the first part : but 
such characters seemed to promise the fairest field for 
humour* Instead of them, he has introduced the daugh- 
t3r. Miss Kitty, and Sir Timothy Flash, who has a de- 
sign upon her virtue, which is frustrated. The Author, 
aware, perhaps, of the deficiency, had introduced four 
Songs, one of which he had given to Sir Timothy, the 
other three to Miss Kitty; but two of these were decidedly 
objectionable, and the other two not worth preserving ; 
the Editor has therefore rejected them altogether. 

But, though the piece is thus acknowledged to be 
inferior to the First Part, jet the Editor thinks vtHi^ 

VOL, III, I 
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worthy of being presenred, and eren of being res 
to the Stage. It might be performed on the same 
with the First IVirt, after a very short piece, the 
curtain beipg let down between the two parts, < 
two following nights. It is sup>erior to many after 
which are faYourites. The effect wonld, of coarse 
pend much upon the acting ; but the characters < 
King and Sir John are such as performers pf great < 
lence need not scruple to undertake. 

The alterations made in this piece are not Tory 
The copy used is one printed together with the fo 
and has been compared with the original, print 
1738. 

Clare HaUy Feb. 4, 1812. 



PROLOGUE. 
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As some poor Orphan, at the friendly Gate 

Where once reliey^d, again presumes to wait ; 

So, moy'dsby former Kindness to him shewn, 

Our honest jdiLLER ventures up to town: 

He greets you wj. His hearty thanks I bear 

To each kind friend. He hopes youVe all so here. 

Hopes the same favour you'll continue still 

At court, which late you shew'd him at the mill* 

Why should you not ? If plain untutorM sense 

Should speak blunt truths, who here will take ofifepce? 

For common right he pleads, no party's slave; 

A foe, on either side, to fool and knave. 

Free, as at Mansfield, he at court appears, 

Still uncorrupted by mean hopes and fears; 

Plainly his mind does to his Prince impart. 

Alone emboldened by an honest heart. 

These are his merits on this plea I su e 

But humbly he refers his cause to you. 

*'' Small faults, we hope, with candour you'll excuse^ 

^' Nor harshly treat a self-convicted muse." 

If, after tryal, ' he should mercy find, . 

He'll own that mercy with a grateful mind ; 

Or, by strict justice, if he'sdoom'dto death, 

Will then, without appeal, resign his breath. 



* Thefe two lines were added after the first nigbt^s performance, 
occasioneid-by some thHii^s which the aadieiice very Justly found fault 
with} and which, the second time, were left out, or altered as much 
as possibles and the Author takes this opportunity of thanl^io^ the 
town for to judiciously and favourably correcting bim. 

1^ 
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MEN. ' 

The King. 

Three Courtiers. 

Sir Timothy Flash. 

Sir John Cockle. 

Gentleman. 

Greenwood, a Farmer^ as Servant to Sir 

Timothy. 
Buckram, q Taylor. 
Barber. 
French Cook. 
Landlord. 
Joe, Servant to Sir John. 

WOMEN. 

Miss Eittt, Daughter to Sir John, 
Mrs. Starch, a Sfilliner. 



i»<»^i»<»^^»»^#^^^^^^^»»»»^ 



Scene, London .Time, A few Hours. 
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SIR JOHN COCKLE 

AT COURT, 



SCENE I. Sir John's Lodgings. 

Sir John ^ and a Taylor^ discovered. 

Taylor. *Tis the fashioi^, Sir, I assure yoii« 

Sir John. Don't tell me of fashion. Mast a man 
make an ass of himself because it*s the fashion ? 

Taylor. But you wou]fd be like other folks, l^r^ 
wou'd not you? 

Sir John. No, Sir, if this is their Likeness, I wou^d 
not be like other folks. Why, a man might as well be 
cas'd up in armour;, here's^ Buckram and Whalebone 
enough to turn a bullet. 

Enter Joe. 

Joe. Sir, here's the Barber has brought you home a 
new periwigs* 



• Having little doabt io my miod that Dodsley had been goilty of 
in anachronism in introducing a Periwig in the reign of Henry the 
Secoad, I sat down to write a short note upon the subject i and. 
after turning first to one boolL, and then to another, I found* royself 
involved io all the mazes of Etymology and History. I raust» 
therefore, at all events, wave the etymology, referring jthe reader 
who may wish to investigate it, to LBMOif s English Etymology^ 
and to Mr. Whitbr*s Etymologicon Universale, under the words 
Periwig and Perruke, On the orthography of the word, Mr. 
Pegge, io his Anonymiama, p. 56, makes a curious remark :' ** We 
** have one word which has not a single lett«r of its original; for the 
^ French Perukor we got Periwig, bow abbreviated to IVi^J* 
VIMk respect to the History, the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
follows Chambers, says: '* Pbrrukb, Peruke, or Periwig, was 
** anciently a name for along bead of natural hair; sucb-partico- 
** larlyy as there was care taken in the adjusting and trimming of. 
— — *' The word it now used for a set of false hair, curled, buckled^ 
'* and sewed together on a frame or cawl ; anciently called capilla- 
** mentuin or * false perruke.* it i» doubted whether or auiiUe usA 
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Sir John, Let him coma in. [^BlxU Joe and returns 
with the BarherJi Come, friend, let's -see if you're as 
good at fashions as Mr. Buckram here. What's this ? 

Barber. The Bag, Sir. 

Sir John. The Bag, Sir! And what's this Bag for, Sir ? 
This is not the fashion too^ I hope. 

Barber. It's what is rery much worn, Sir, indeed. 

Sir John. Worn, Sir! how is it worn? where is it 
worn ? what is it for ? 

Barber. Sir, it is only for ornament. 

Sir John. O, 'tis an ornament ! I beg your pardon ! 
Now, positively, I should not have taken this for an 
ornament. My poor grey hairs are, in my opinion, much 
more becoming. But, ofnne, put it on. There, now^ 
what do you think I am like ? 

Joe. Measter, you're not like the same mon, I'm sure. 

Barber. Sir, 'tis very genteel, 1 assure you. 

Sir John. Genteel ! ay, that it may be, for aught i 
know, but I'm sure 'tis very ugly. 



** of pemikrs of tbis kind were known amoOK the aDcientt. It it 
*' lrue» tbey used false hair : Martial aQd jHvenal make merry iviili 
*' the women of their time, for makinj; theroselyes look young with 
*' their borrowed hair; with the men who chaof^ed tlieir colours 
** according to theieasooa ; and with the dotards, who hoped to deceive 
*' the Destinies by their white hair. But ttieae seem scarce to liave 
** had any thing in common with our perrukesi and were at best 
** only composed of hair painted, and glued together. Nothing can 
** be more ridicolous than the description Lampriditn giv:^ of the 
*' emperor Commodus^sperrake: it was powdered with scrapings of 
** gold, and oiled (if we may use the expression) with glutinous per- 
'** nimes, for the powder to hang by. In rffect, the use of perruket, 
** at least in their present mode, is not much more than 160 years oM ; 
** the year 1629 is reckoned the epocha of long perukes, at which 
** time they began to appear in Paris; from whence ibey spread by 
*' degrees through the rest of Europe. At first it was repated a 
** scandal for young people to wenr rhem, because the loss of their 
'** hair at that age was attributed to a disease the ^ery name 
** whereof is a reproach ,• but at length the mode prevailed over the 
** scruple, and persons of all ages and conditions have worn them* 
*' foregoing without any necessity the convenieocies of their natural 
** hair. It was, however, some time before the ecclesiastics canie 
** into the fashion : the first who assumed the perruke were some of 
•• the French clergy, in the year 1660 1 qor is the practice vet well 
*^ authorized. Cardinal Grimaldi in 16S4, and the Bishop of Lavaiir 
** iu 1688, prohibited the me of the perroke to all priests without a 
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Barber. They wear nothing else in France, Sir. 

Sir Johh. }n France, Sir ! what^s France to me ? I'l^ 
tmn Englishman, Sir, and know no right the fool» of 
Vrance hare to be my exam{»ie8* Here, take it again; 
SUi haTe none of your new-fangled French fopperies: 
and, if yon please, I'll make you a present of this fine 
Cashionable coat again. Fashion, indeed! [^Exeunt 
Baylor ^ Barber^ and Joe.] Where fashion is founded 
on good-sense, I*]l adopt it. But I'll neyer make mys^f 
m figure for the sake of fashion, nor gire np comfort and 
conrenience^ 

Rc'enier Joe zcith the French Cook. 

Joe. Sir, here's a fine Gentleman wants to speak witb 
ypu. 

Coojc. Sir, me haye hear dat your honour Tant yoa 
cook. 

Sir John. Sir, you are rery obliging ; I suppose yon 
wou'd recommend one to me. Bat, as I don't know 
you 



** dispensaiioD or Decessity. M. Thien has ao ei press treatise, fo 
** prove tbe perruke iodecent in ao ecclesiastic, and dtrectlsr con- 
** trary to the decrees and caoons of councils. A priest's head, em- 
*' bellished with artificial hair curiously adjusted, he esteems a 
** monster in the church ; nor can hecooceive any thine; so scaodaloos 
« as ao abbot with a florid countenance, heightened with a welU 
•• curled perruke." Vol. XVI. p. 143. 

Such is the change of ideas and of fashions in different times, aod in 
different countries, that I believe now it is generally expected of 
our bit hops, when they go to court, that they should appear in wigs* 
Towards the middle of the century even young men and boys wore 
wigs I and there is a story current in our university, that, wheo 
Mason the poet came up to reside, (which was probably in the year 
1741,) contrary to the custom, he appeared in his own hair, for 
which hi» Tutor reproved him, calline him '* A Coxcomb t to wet^r 
** his own hairt It was so unnatural N 

Dodsley, too, malces his periwig of the still more modern fashion 
with a bag appended to it, which was the usage of the time in which 
the piece was first acted; and, in all probability, though he has 
made his kjng, Jiing Harry (the lid.) yet all the cbtH'aclers we^e 
dressed In the costume of his own da^s. Even Macbeth, as we see 
from the prints of Garrick in that character, was dressed in a coat 
and waistcoat. I have seen the King and Miller performed at dif- 
ferent times, with the characters dressed both in tbe modern and tlie 
ancient costume. 1 certainly prefer the latter. But, wheo so dressed^ 
tbe wig, and perhaps the French cook also, must be omitted. 
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Cook. No, no, Sir, me am Ton cook mjself, an< 
wouM be proud of de honour to serre jou. 

Sir John. Yon a cook 1 and pray, what wages nut] 
you expect, to afford such finiery as that ? 

Cook. Me will hare Ton hundred guinea a^ year, d( 
more ; and two or tree servant under me to do de work. 

Sir John. Hum ! rery reasonable truly ! And, pray*"^ 
what extraordinary matters can you do to deserve sucl 
wages? 

Cook, O, me can make you von hundred dbh 
Englis know noting of; me can make you de portabl^^ 
soup to put in your pocket ; me can dress you de fowL 
th-la Marli^ en Galantine^ a-la Montmorencif ; de Duck, 
en Grinad^n; de chicken, a-/a Chombre ; de turkey, ^i^- 
Botine ; de pidgeon, en Mirliion^ a T lialienne^ o-A^ 
d^ Huxelles : en fine, me can give you de essence of fiv^ 
or six ham, and de juice of ten or twelve stone of beef^ 
all in de sauce of von littel dish.^ 

Sir John. Very fihe! At this rate no wonder the poor* 
are starved, and the butcher unpaid. No, I will havi? 
no such cooks, I promise you ; it is the luxury and ex — 
*travagance introduced by such French Kickshaw-mongers 
as you, that has devoured and destroyed old Englisls 
hospitality. Go, go about your business ; I have nc^ 
mind to be beggarr'd, nor to beggar honest tradesmen* 
jJo^l [Exit Cook ^ 

Joe. Sir. 



* Puley, in bit Moral Philosophy, (vol. 1. B. ii. Cb. xi.) oo 
The Gentral Rights of Mankind^ sa^f, ** From rea»ofi theo, af 
*' reveia:ton, or from bnib to/^eihrr, it appears, to be Cod Al- 
** miKh(y*8 intpnfion that the prodorlions of the earth sboald bcap- 
** plied to the lostentarloa of human life. Consequmtly, all waste 
" and roisapplicutioo of these productions, is contrary to the diviM 
** intention and will ; and therefore wron^^, for the same reason (hat 
** any other crime i9 so.** After f^iving various instances, he odds, 
** to this bead may also be referred, what is the same evil in a 
** (tmaller way, the espendin|( of human food on {tU|>erfluous do^* or 
** hor»ess and laiilly, the reducing of the quantity, in order loalirr 
** the quality, and to alter it generally for the worse ; as the disiiU 
** laiiun of spirits from bread corn, the boiliosdono of solid meat 
** for sauces, essences, &c.** 
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Sir John, Let vnj daughter know the king has sent for 
^^e, and I am gone to court to wait on his majesty, 

Joe. Yes, Sir. [^ilxeunU 



SCENE II. TTie Court at Westminster.'^ 

Enter the King and several Courtiers, 

King, Well, my lords, our old friend the Miller of 
Mansfield is aVrived at last. 

First Coufirpr, He has been in town two or three 
^ays ; has not your Majesty seen him yet? 

King, No, put I have sent for him to attend me this 
evening; and 1 design, with only you my Lords, who 
^re now present, to entertain myself a while with his ho- 
liest freedom. He will be here presently. 

Second Courtier. He must certainly divert your Ma* 
jesty. 

Third Courtier, He may be diverting, pephaps ; but 
if I may speak my mind freely, I think there is some- 
'thing too plain and rough in his behaviour for your Ma« 
jesty io bear. 

King, Your lordship, perhaps, may be afraid of plaia 
truth /and simcerity, but I am not. 

Third Courtier. I beg your Majesty's pardon ; I did 
not suppose you were ; I only think there is a certain awe 
and reverence due to your Majesty, which I am afraid 
his want of politeness may make him transgress. 

King. My lord, whilst I love my subjects, and pre- 
serve to them all their rights and liberties^ I doubt not 
of meeting with a proper respect from an abundant ma- 
jority of them. As for the awe and reverence you speak 
of, if it be for the public good, (as in some respects^ it 
may,) I submit to it — yet as a penance.. I love it not, 
I will, that all my subjects treat me with sincerity. An 
honest freedom of speech, a» it is every honest man's 



* Sec The Old Ballad* 
3l3 
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right, so none can be afraid of it but he that is conscious 
to himself of ill-deservings. Sound maxims, and right 
conduct, can never be brought under a just ridicole; 
and where the contrary prevail, the severest censure is 
the greatest kindness. Such plainness as that of the ho- 
nest miller oifends me not. 

Third Courtier » I believe your Majesty is in the 
right, and I stand corrected. 

Enter a Gentleman^ 

Gent, May it please your Majesty, here is a person 
vrho calls himself Sir John Cockle, the Miller of Mans- 
field, begs admittance to your Majesty. 

King. Conduct him in. 

Enter Sir Jons. 

King. Honest Sir John Cockle, you are welcome to 
London. 

Sir John. I thank your Majesty for the honour you 
^o me, and am glad to find your Majesty in good health. 

King., But pray, Sir John, why in the habit of a milier 
yet ? What I gave you, was with a design to set you 
above the mean dependence of a trade for subsistence. 

Sir John. Your Majesty will pardon my freedom. 
Whilst my trade will support me, I am independent, and 
I look upon that to be more honourable in an English- 
man than any dependence whatsoever. I am a plain, 
blunt man, and may possibly, some time or other, of- 
fend your Majesty ; and where then is my subsistence ? 

King. And dare you not trust the honour of a King ? 

Sir John. Without doubt I might trust your Majesty 
very safely ; but in general, though the honour of Kings 
ought to be more sacred, the humour of Kings is like 
that of other men ; and when they please to change their 
mind, who shall dare to call their honour in question ? 

King. Sir John, you are in the right, and I am glad 

to see you maintain that noble freedom of spirit : I wish 

all my subjects were as independent on me as you resolve 

to be J I should then luear mot^ ti'^Vlti^^i^l^^ flattery* 
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But come^ what news ? How does my lady ancl your 
son Richard ? 

Sir John. I thank your Majesty, Margery is very 
well, and so is Dick. 

King, I hope you have brought them up to town with 
you. 

Sir John. No ; I haye only brought my daughter ; 
aod her, rather to be under my eye than any thing else. 

King, Why so, Sir John ? 

Sir John, She has displeased me of late yery much. 

King. In what ? 

Sir John. You shall hear. When I was only plaiu 
John Cockle, the Miller of Mansfield, a farmer^s soh 
in the neighbourhood made love to my daughter. He 
was a worthy, honest man. He IcTved my daughter sin* 
cerely, and,' to all appearance, her affections were placed 
on him. I approT^d of the match, and gave him my 
consent. But when your Majesty's bounty had raised 
my fortune and condition, my daughter Kate became 
Miss Kitty : she grew a fine girl, and was presently ta-^ 
ken notice of by the young gentlemen of the country* 
Among the rest. Sir Timothy Flash, a young, rakish^ 
extravagant knight, made his addresses to her ; his title,, 
his dress, his equipage, dazzled her eyes and her under- 
standing ; and fond, I suppose, of being made a lady^ 
.she despises and forsakes her first lover, the honest 
farmer, and is determined to marry this mad, wrong* 
headed knight. 

King. And is thb the occasion of your displeasure ? 
I should think you had rather cause to rejoice that she 
was so prudent. What \ do you think it no advantage 
to your daughter, nor honour to yourself, to be allied 
to so great a man ? 

Sir John. It may be an honour to be allied to a great 
man, when a great man is a man of honour; but that 
is not always the case. Besides,, nothing that is unjust^ 
can be either prudent or honourable ; and the breaking 
her faith and promise with a man that loved, and every 
way deserved her^ merely f(>c the sake of a little ?aoit£^ 
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or self-iuterest, is an action that I am ashamed mj 
daughter could be guilty of. 

King, Why you are the most extraordinary man I ever 
knew : I have heard of fathers quarrelling with their 
children for marrying foolishly for lore; but you are so 
singular as to blame your's for marrying wisely for in- 
terest. 

Sir John, Why, I may differ a little from the common 
practice of my neighbours— -—But I hope your Majesty 
does not, therefore, think me to blame. 

King, No : singularity in the right, is never a crime.* 
If you are satisfied your actions are just, let the world 
blush that they are singular* 

Sir John, Nay, and I am, perhaps, not so regardless 
of interest as your Majesty may apprehend. It is very 
possible a knight, or eyen a Lord, may be poor as well 
as a farmer. No offence, I hope. 

[^Turning to the Courtiers* 

Courtier, No, no, no. Impertinent fellow ! [^Aside, 

King, Well, Sir John, I shall be glad to bear more 
of this affair another time ; but tell me how you like 
London. Your son Richard, I remember, gave a yery 
satirical description of it; I hope you are bettier enter- 
tained? 

Sir John, So well, that I assure your Majesty, I am 
in admiration and wonder all day long. 

King, Ay ! Well, let us hear what it is you admtce 
and wonder at ? 

Sir John, Almost every thing I see or hear of. When 
I see the splendor and magnificence in which some noble- 
men appear, I admire their riches; but when I hear of 
their debts, and their mortgages, 1 wonder at their folly. 
When I hear of a dinner costing an hundred pounds, I 
^m snrpriz*d that one man shonld have so many friends 



* Bishop Wilsow, in his Maxims, article SiifGULAEiTYt 
■ays, ** If a man is alone in doing his daty, he has the more reason 
** to be thaoiiful to GoDt and not to be asbaoied of it before men/* 
And, again, under the ankle Apparel, " Sinealarity maybe 
** hlameable, but modesty In di*n is sot siosQlarlty, though the 
** w#rld be itevenso CAtraTSgaot*'* 
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to entertain ; but when I am told, that it was made only 
for half a score squeamish lords, and as many dainty 
ladies, that eat not, perhaps, an ounce a-piece, I am 
quite astohish'd. When I hear of an estate of twenty or 
thirty thousand a year, I envy the man that has it in his 
power to do so much good, and wonder how he disposes 
of it ; but when I am told of the expences, called by 
one sort of persons the necessary expences of a gentleman 
in horses and dogs, and eating and drinking, and dress- 
ing and gaming, and bad women into the bargain, I 
am surprizM that the poor man is able to live. In short, 
when I consider 9ur public credit, our honour, our 
courage, our freedom, our public spirit^ I am sui'priz'd^ 
amaz*d, astonished, and confounded. 
First Courtier. Is not this bold, Sir I 
Sir John, Perhaps it may ; but I suppose his Majesty 
would net have an Englishman afraid to speak his mind 
freely with respect I 

King, Far from it. Let the generous spirit of free- 
dom reign in my dominions. To speak his mind, is the 
undoubted right of eyery Briton, and of erery man, so 
long as he speaks the words of truth and justice, — not 
forgetting that every thing has its due time : and be it the 
glory of my reign, that all my subjects enjoy that honest 
liberty. *Tis my wish to redress all grievances ; to right 
all wrongs: but kings, alas! are but fallible men; 
errors in gpfernment will happen, as well as failiogs im 
private life, and ought to be candidly imputed. And 
let me ask you one question. Sir John. Do you really 
think you could honestly withstand all the temptations 
that wealth and power would lay before you? 

Sir John. I will not boast before your Majesty ; per* 
baps I could not* Yet, give me leave to say, the man 
whom wealth or power can make a vUlain^ is surely uni- 
worthy of possessing either. 

King. Suppose self-interest too should clash with pub- 
lic duty ? 

Sir John. Suppose it should: 'tis always a man's duty 
to be just; and doubly his, with whom the public trust 
their jights and liberties. 
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King, I think so ; nay, he who cannot scorn the nar- 
row interest of bis own poor self, to senre his coaiitry, 
and defend her rights, ^serres not the protection 6f a 
country to defend his own;* at least, should not be 
trusted with ttfe rights of other men. 

Sir John, I wish no such were erer trusted. 

King, I wish so too; but how are kings to know the 
hearts of men ? 

iS'fT John, 'Tis difficult indeed ; yet something might 
be done. 

King. What? 

Sir John, The man whom a King employs, or a oatfoii 
trusts, should be thoroughly tryed. Examine his prt- 
▼ate character : mark how he lives ; is he luxurious, or 
proud, or ambitious, or extraragant ? avoid him : the 
soul of that man is mean ; necessity will press him, and 
)>ublick fraud must pay his private debts. But^ if yoti 
find a man with a clear head, sound judgment^ and a 
light'honest heart, that is the man to serve both you 
and his country. 

King, You are right ; and such by me shall ever be 
distinguished. '^Tis both my duty and my interest to pro- 
mote them. To such, if I give wealth, it will enrich 
the public; to such, if I give power, the nation will be 
mighty ; to such, if I give honour, I shall raise my own. 
But, surely. Sir John, your^s is not the language, nor 
the sentiments of a common miller ; how, in a cottage^ 
could you gain this superior wisdom ? 

Sir John, Wisdom is not conin'd to palaces ; noY 
mlways to be bought with gold. I read often^ And think 
sometimes ; and he who does that, may gain some know- 
ledge, even in a cottage. As for any thing superior, I 
jpretend not to it. What I have saidj I hope is plaio 
good sense ; at least 'tis honesty and well meant. 



* Person in the lower classes of life can see bow this applies «• 
tbe great, but too fretiuently shew tliemselves to be ooi at all more 
ready to sacrifice private interest to pablic (as in evading taxef» 
smofgliojr, and the lilce) than those whom they condeuo, and whom 
tbey Cuicy tbej should oot iautate if placctf-io bifb situalioas. 
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King, Sir John, I think so ; and, to conviiice you 
liow much I esteem your plain-dealing and sincerity oX 
heart, receire this ring as a mark of my fayour. 

Sir John, I thank your Majesty. 

King. DonU thank me now ; at present I haye busi- 
ness that must be dispatched, and will desire you to 
leaye me ; before 'tis long IMl see you again. 

Sir John* I wish your Majesty a good night. \_Exit, 

King. Well^ my lords, what do you think of this 
miller ? 

First Courtier* He talks well; what he is in the bot- 
tom 1 dotCt know; 

Second Courtier. His words, methinks^ are those <^'a 
"trnly honest and sincere roan. 

Third Courtier. I fancy he's set on by somebody to 
impose upon your Majesty with this fair shew of honesty. 

First Courtier. Or is not he some cunning knaye, that 
WADts to work himself into your Majesty's favour ? 

King. I have a fancy oome into my head to try him ; 
which I will communicate to you, and put in execution 
immediately. An hour hence^ my lords, I shall expect 
to see you at Sir John^s. [^Exeuni* 



SCENE III. A Tavern. 

Enter Sir Timothy Flas^h^ the LandlorDj 

and Greehwood^ 

r 

Sir Timothy. Honest Bacchus, how dost thou do ? 

Landlord. Sir, i am yery glad to see you j pray when 
did you come to town ? 

Sir Timothy. Yesterday ; and on an affair that I shall 
want a little of your assistance in. 

Land. Any thing inmypower^ youknow, you may 
command. 

Sir Timothy. You must know, then, I haye an in- 
trigue with a young lady that's just come to town with 
her father, and want an agreeable house to meet her at j 
can you recommend one tome^ 
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Land. lean recommend jou, Sir^ to the most con- 
venient woman in all London. What think you. ai Mrsw 
Wheedle ? 

Sir Tim. The best woman in all the world : I know 
her very well ; how could I be so stupid not to think of 
her ? Greenwood, do you know where our country 
nejghbour, Sir John Cockle, lodges ? 

Greenwood. Yes, Sir. 

Sir Tim. Don't be out of the way then; I shall send 
a letter by you presently, which you must deliver pri- 
vately into Miss Kitty's own hand. If she comes with 
you, I shall give you directions where to coaduct her, 
and do you come back here and let me know* 

Greenw. Yes, Sir. Poof Kitty, is it thus thy false* 
hood to me is to be punisb'd I I will prevent thy ruin 
however. [^Aside^ and ExiU 

Land. You are a merry wag. Sir Timothy^ 

Sir Tim. Merry, ay ! why what is life without enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of it? Come, ru write this letter, and 
then, honest Bacchus, we'll taste what wine thou hast 
got* [ExeuntJ^ 

SCENE IV. Sir John's Lodgings. 
Miss Kitty and Mrs. Starch* 

Miss. But pray, Mrs. Starchy does all new fashioir» 
come up first at court I 

Mrs. Starch. O dear, madam, yes. Where else should 
they come up ? And we milliners, and taylors^ and bar- 
bers, and mantua-makers, go there to learn fashions for 
the good of the public. 

Miss. But, madam; was not you saying j ust now that 
it was the fashion for the ladies to paint themselves ? 

Mrs. Starch. Yes. 

Miss. Well, that is pure ; then one may be as hand* 
sone as ever one will, yon know. And j£ it was not for 



* The piece mijsht be divided Into Two Acvs at this places 
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a few fireckles, I beliere I should be Tery well, should 
not I, Mrs. Starch ? 

Mrs, Starch. Indeed, madam, you' are yery hand- 
some. 

Miss. Nay, donH flatter me now ; do yon really think 
I am handsome ? • 

Mrs. Starch. Upon my word you are. What a shape 
is there ! What a genteel air ! What a sparkling eye ! 

Miss. Indeed, I doubt you flatter me. Not but I haye 
an eye, and can make use of it too as well as the best of 
them, if I please. But pray, Mrs. Starch, which do 
you think the most genteel walk now ? To trip it away 
0? this manner ? or to swim smoothly along, thus? 

Mrs. Starch. They both become you extremely. 

Miss. Do they really ? Tm glad you think so, for, in« 
deed, I belieye you area rery good judge. And, now I 
thmk on't, 1*11 have your opinion in something else* 
What do you think it is that makes a fine lady ? 

Mrs* Starch. Why, madam, a fine person, fine wit^ 
fine airs, and fine clothes. 

Miss. Well, you have told me already that I^m very 
handsome, you know, so that's one thing ; but, as for 
wit, what's that? I don't know what that is, Mrs* 
Starch. 

Mrs. Starch. O madam, wit is, as one may say, 

the ^the being yery witty ; that is comical, as it 

were ; doing something to make eyery body laugh. 

Miss. O, is that all ? nay then I can be as witty as 
anybody, for I am yery comical. Well, but what's 
the next ? Fine airs ; O, let me alone for fine atrs ; I 
haye airs enough, if I can but get loyers iq practise 'em 
upon. And then, fine clothes, why, these are yer 
fine clothes, I think ;. don't you think so, Mrs. Starch 

Mrs. Starch. Yes, madam. 



yery 
i 



Enter Sir Joun^ observing them. 

Miss. And is not this a yery pretty cap too ? Does not 
it become me ? 
Mjrs. Starch, Yes, madam. 
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' Miss* Bat donH yon ti^ink this ko^ a little too 

* big? 

' Sir John. No^ no, too big i no. Not aboTe sn 

* or seTen yards round. 

^ i¥rf. Starch. Indeed^ Sir, 'ds withia the eircum- 
^> ference of the mode a great deal. 

^ Sir John. That it may be, -but I*m sure it's beyond 
^ the circumference of modesty a great deal.' Nothing 
can become you, child, that is not plain and propev. 

Miss. Papa, can't you dres9 yourself as you've a 
mind, and let us alone. How should you know any 
thing of women's fashions? Come, let us go into the 
next room. [^Exeunt Miss and Mrs. Staarch 

Enter Joe with Greenwood. 

Joe. Sir, here's one that you'll be very glad to see. 

Sir John. Who is it ?— — What, honest Greenwood I 
may 1 beliere my eyes ? [Exit Joe. 

Greenwood. Sir, I am very glad to see you y I hopo 
all your family are well. 

Sir Johc. Very well. But, what has brought thee to 
London ? What's the meaning of this liyery ? I don't 
understand thee. 

Greenw. I don't wonder that you are surprized ; bnt 
I will explain myself. You know the faithful, honest 
love I bear your daughter, and you are. sensible, since 
the addresses of Sir Timothy Flash, how much her false- 
hood has grieyed me^ yet more for her sake, even than 
my own : my own unhappiness I could endure with pa- 
tience, but the thoughts of seeing her reduced ta shame 
and misery, I cannot bear* 

Sir John. What dost thou mean ? 

Greenw. I very much suspect h^ designs upon her are 
not honourable. 

Sir John. Not honourable ! would he- wrong us sol— 
But, go on. 

Greenw. Immediately after yon had left the country, 

Clearing that he was hastening to London after you, and 

wanted a serrant^ I went and offered myself, resoWing, 

by a strict watch on all his actions, to prevent,, if possi* 
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bk, the mio of her I cannot but lore, how ill soerer I 
haYe been treated. Not knowing me to be his rival, he 
brought me along with him. We arrived in London yes- 
terday, and I am now sent by him to give your daughter 
privately this letter. 

Sir John. What can it tend to ? I know not what to 
think; but if I find he means to wrong me. and my 
daughter, it shall go hard, bat his wicked plots shall be 
turned against himself. 

Greenzo. Then let me tell you, he means you vil- 
lainous wrong. The ruin of your daughter is contrived ; 
I beard the plot ; and this very letter is to put it in ex- 
ecution. 
Sir John. What shall I do ? 

Greenw, Leave all to me. I'll deliver the letter, and, 
by her behaviour, we shall know better how to take our 
measures. But how shall I see her ? 
M Sir John* She is in the next room; 1*11 go in and send 
kr to you. 
Greenw. If you tell her who it is, perhaps she will 
tsl not be seen* 
i"| Sir John. I won't. lExit 

_. Enter Miss Kitty. 

ts\ Miss, Is not that Sir Timothy's livery! {jiside."] 

9q\ Pray, Sir, is Sir Timothy Flash come to town ? 

M Greenxo. Yes, madam. 

M Miss. Is it you I What new whim have you got In 

p»| your head now, pray ? 

ml Greenw. No new whim in my head, but an old one 
in my heart, which, I am afra^, will not be easily re- 
moved. 

r«!| Miss. Indeed, young man, I am sorry for it; but 
you have bad my answer already, and I wonder you 

[»1>| should trouble me again. 

Greenw. And is it thus you recme me ! Is this the 

utijj reward of all my faithful. love ? , 
m Miss. Can I help your being in love M^msxn^ldnvCV. 

wv^\ desire it; J wish you would notteaze mevrWEL^wxx Via.- 
pertioent lore any more. 
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Greenzo. Why then did yen enccmrage it ? Foiy gh» 
ine leave to say, you once did lore me. 

Miss, Perhaps I might, when I thought myself but 
your equal; but new, I think, you cannot in modesty 
pretend to me any longer. 

Greenw. Vain, foolish girl ! what alteration do yon P 
find in yourself for the better? In what, I wonder, does: 
the fine lady differ from the miller's daughter ? Have you 
more wit, more sense, or more virtue, than you had be* 
fore ? Or are you in amy thing altered from your former 
self, except in pride, folly, and affectation I 

Miss. Sir, let me tell you these are liberties that don*t 
become you at alL Miller's daughter ! 

Greenw, Come, come, Kitty, for shame, lay aside 
these foolish airs of the fine lady ; return to yourself^ 
and let me ask you one serious question : Do you really 
think Sir Timothy designs to marry you ? 

Miss. You are very impertinent to ask me suchar 
question ; but to silence your presumption for ever— — 
I'm sure he designs it. 

Ghreenw. Vm glad she thinks so, however. [^Asidei] 
Nay, then, I do not expect you will resign the flatter- 
ing prospect of wealth and grandeur, to live in a cottage 
on a little farm. 'Tis true, I shair be independent of 
all tlie world ;. my farm, however small^ will be my own, 
unmortgaged.. 

Miss. Psha ! can you buy me fine clothes ? Can yotr 
keep me a coach I Can you make me a lady ? If not, I 
advise you to go down again to your pitiful farm, and 
marry somebody suitable to your rank. And so, Sir, 
your very humble servant.^ 

Greenw. Nay, madam, you shall not leave me yet;* I 
have something more to say before we part. Suppose 
this worthy, honourable knight, instead of marriage, 
should only have a base design upon your virtue. 

Miss* He scorns it : No^ he loves me, and I know 
will marry me. 

Greenwm Deav Kitty^ be not deceived^ I know he 
will not.. 
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KUty* Yoii know nothing of the matter. 

Greenw. Read that, and be conTinc*d. [She readsJ^ 

My dearest love, 

J could no longer stay in ike country j when jroii toere 
t there to make it agreeable. I came to town yeUeV' 
y ; and heg^ if possible^ you willj this evening^ make \ 
; happy with your company, I will meet you at a 
lotion's ; my servant will conduct you to the house, I 
t impatient Hill I behold your bright face again^ anf 
nvinceyou how much lam. 

Your fond and passionate admirer ^ 

Timothy FlasbI 

Miss, Well, and what is there in thi£^ to connnce mo 
'hisillinteBtions ? 

Greenw. Enough, I think. If his designs are ho- 
mrable, why are they not open ? Why does he not 
»meto your father's house, and make his proposals T 
rhy are yqn to be met in the dark at a stranger^s ? 

Miss, Let me see; til meet you at my relation'' s ; my 
rvant will conduct you ; indeed I don't know what to 
link of that. 

Grreenw, Pll tell you, madam; that pretended rela- 
on is a notorious Procuress. 

Miss. 'Tis false; you hare contriy'd this story to 
bvse me. 

Grreenw. No, Kitty, so well I lore you, that if I 
lought his designs were just, I could rejoice in your 
appiness, though at the expence of my own. 

Miss. You strangely surprize me; I wish I knew the 
rutb. 

Geeenw. To convince you . of my truth, here is a di- 
ection to the house in his own hand, which he himself 
:afe me, lest I should mistake : whither, if you still 
loubt my sincerity, and think proper to go, I am ready 
be your conductor. 

Miss. And is this the end of all his designs ! hare I 
leen courted only to my ruin ! my eyes are now too 
leariy openM. WhaftttaTe I be^n doin4 1 
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SirJckm. If it cosld bt daw teverel j. 

JMiecf. Ithidk. it mj. I believe I bave foand oott 
wmj for it ; came witk se into tbe next room, and we'll 
put it in eiecntioB. 

Emier Jos. 

Joe. Sir, a g;entlcBao desires to speak with you. 
Sir John. 1*11 come to hini^ — Go jen, together^ d*je 
bear, and contriTe your design. 

[TVrjf go out severally* 

SCENE v. Another Apartment ot Sir John's 

Lodgings. 

Enter Sir Jobn^ and the Kino disguised as a 

Collegiate. 

Sir John* No compliments, I tell ye, but come U 
tbe point : what is your business ? 

King* As I appear to you in tbe habit of a collegiate 
you may fancy I am some queer pedantic fellow ; but '. 
asiure you I am a person of some birth^ and had a libera 
education. I have seen the world, and kept the bes 
company. But living a littjke tAO freely, «k^4 baiioj 
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t the greateBt part of my fortane on womea and 
y I was persuaded^ bj a certain nobleman, to take 
rs, and he would give me a living, which he said 
coming into his hands. I was just closing with the 
osal, when the incombent recovered, and I was dis- 
Inted. 

rJokn, Well, and whafs all this to me ? 
ing. Why, Sir, there is a living now faileo, which 
the King^s gift, and I hear you have so good an in- 
t with his Majesty, that I am persuaded a word 
you, in 'my favour, would be of great service to 

r John, And what must that word'be^ pray ? 
ing. Nay, that I leave to you. 
rJohn, You are in the right; and 1*11 tell yoir 
; it shall be. That yon, being a senseless, idle- 
ed fellow, and having ruined yourself by your own 
and extravagance, you, therefore, think yourself 
y qualified to teach mankind their duty. Will that 

ing. You are in jest, Sir. 

r John. Upon my word, but I am in earnest. I 

I he that recomiAends a profligate wretch to the 

serious function in life, merely for the sake of a 
, gives as bad a proof of his morals, as he does of 
^it. 

mg. Sir, I hbnour your plain-dealing. Yon ez- 
' answer the character I have heard of your uncom- 

sincerity ; and, to let you see that I am capable of 
•thing, I have written a poem in praise of that virtue, 
h I beg leave to present to you, and hope you will 
ve it kindly. [Gives him the Poem, 

r Johti. Sir, I am not us*d to these things : I don*t 
nrstand 'em at all ; but, let's see [Sir John reads, 
oem in Praise of the incomparable Sincerity and un^ 
nan Honestif of the woirihy Sir John Cockle, 4*^.— • 
igh, enough; -a Poem in Praise of Sincerity, with a 
»me compliment in the very title, is extraordinary 
»d. Sir, I am obliged to yon for your kind inten- 
t; your wit and jFOur poetry nay li^^trj tEOi^ \»t 
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aught I know ; but a little more common sense, I be* 
lieye, could do you no harm* 

King. He is not to be flattered, I &nd ; but Vl\ irj 
what bribery will do. That, I am afraid, is a hard trial. 
[Aside.'] — ^Shall I beg one word more with you, Sir? 
You are a gentleman of the greatest sincerity and honour 
I ever met with, and, for that reason, I shall always faave 
the highest regard for you in the world, and for all that 
belong to you. I hear your daughter is going to be 
married; let me beg leaYe to present her with thb dia- 
mond buckle. 

Sir John* Sir, you surprise me very much; pray, what 
may the value of this be ? 

King. That^s not worth mentioning ; about five hun- 
dred pounds, I believe. 

Sir John, Why, did not yon tell mci, just now, that 
you had spent all your fortune ? 

King. I did so; but it was for a particular reason; 
and you shall find I am not so poor as I represented 
myself. 

Sir John. I am glad of it. But, pray how am I to 
veturn this extraordinary generosity P 

King. I expect no return. Sir, upon my honour; 
tho^ you have it in your power to oblige me very much. 

Sir John. Don't mention the living, for that I bare 
told you already you are not fit for. 

King. I will not. But there is a certain place at 
court of another kind, which I have long had a mind to: 
'Tis true, there is a sorry insignificant fellow in posses- 
sion of it at present ; but he's of no service ; and I know 
jour power with the King ; a word or two from yoa 
would soon dispossess him. 

Sir John. But what must he be dispossess^ for? 

King. To make room for me, that's all. 

Sir John. Hum ^Indeed, it won't do with m e 

here, take it again ; and let me tell you, I am /nbt io 
be fiatter'd into a foolish thing, nor bnb'd into a base 
one. 

King, [discovering himself ."] Tlien thou art my friend; 
and I will keep thee next my £!bart. 
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Sir John. And is it your Majesty ? , , 

King. Be not surprized ; it is your own maxim, that 
1 King cannot be too cautious in tr^ng those whom he 
designs to trust. Forgive this disguise ; I have try 'd thy 
iionesty, aud will no longer suspect it. 

Enter Greenwood. 

GreeniD. Sir, I am come to let Miss Kitty know pri- 
vately, that my master will be here disguised imme^ 
diately. j 

Sir John. Will he? Well, go into the next room and 
tell her so. If your Majesty will be so good as to retire 
into this chamber awhile, you will hear something, per- 
haps, that will divert you. 

Enter Joe. 

Joe. Sir, here^s a maid-servaqt come to be hlrM. 
Sir John. Let her come in. I'll speak to her pre* 
sently. [^Exit with the King ^ and Greenwood. 

Enter Sir Timothy^ disguis"^ as a Maid Servant. 

Sir Timothy. Well, I am obliged to the dear girl for 
this kind contrivance of getting me into the house with 
her. 'Twill be charmingly convenient- 

Re-enter Sir John. 

Sir Timothy. Sir, I heard that the young lady, your 
daughter, wanted a servant, and I should be, proud of 
the honour to serve her. 

Sir John. My daughter will be here presently. Pray^ 
what's your name ? 

Sir Timothy. I never thought of that ; what shall J[ 
say ? [^Aside.^ Betty, Sir. 

Sir John, And pray, Mrs. Betty, ivhom did you live 
with last? 

Sir. Tim. His impertinence will undo me ; he has non- 

plus'd me again. [Aside."] Sir, I — J — liv'd with Sir 

Timothy Flash. 

Sir John, Ah! a vile fellow that ; a yery vile fellow, 
was not hei Did he pay you your wages ? 

TOL. III. K 
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Sir Timothy. Yes, Sir. — I shall be tfren with you fo 
Ihis, by-and-by. {_Asid i^ — » 

Sir John. You were well off, then; for they say it'= 
what he yery seldom does. Sad pay ! — 'I can teH you 
ooe part of your bu^ess must be to watch that villain . 
that he does not debauch my daughter; for I bear he de- 
signs it. But I hope we shall prevent him. 

Sir Tim. I'll take care of her, Sir, to be sure. — I burs- 
with laughter, to <Mnk how charmingly we shall gull th 
old fellow. \_Asid^ 

Sir John. Kate! 

« 

Enter Miss Kitty. 

Here^s a maid for you, Kate, if you like her. 

Miss. A maid ! why she^s a monster ! I never saw so 
ugly a thing in all my life. 

Sir Timothy* The cunning jade does this to blind the 
old fool. [Aside. 

Miss. Indeed you wonH do. 

Sir Timothy. I hope I shall, madam, if you please 
to take me. 

Miss. No, I durst not take you, indeed. 

Sir Tim. Why, madam ? 

Miss. Methinks you look like a fool ; I hate a, io6\. 

Sir John. Nay, my dear, don't abuse the young wo- 
man; I think she looks mighty well. Hold up your 
bead, child. Mrs. iRetiy^ you have got a beard, me- 
ttinks. [Strokes her under the chin. 

Miss. What ! has Betty got a beard ! Ha, ba, ha ! 
Ah, Betty ! why did not you sbave closer ? But I told 
ye you was a fool I 

. Sir John. Well*— -and what wages do you expect, 
Betty? 

Miss, Ay, are you fit to be lady*s maid, Betty ? 

Sir John. How cleverly you have bit the old fo6L 
ba ! 

Miss. And how charmingly we shall laugh at bim by- 
and-by, ha! 

Sir John. Now don't you think you look Ae % 
puppy? 
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Mki. ^F^op "Sir TiHiotl^ ! 4»e you disuppointed, lore ■? 
Come, don't be angry. Ha, ha, ha. 
' Sir Tim. Am >I tpbe ut'd m this manner? And do 
you think I «riU bear it ? 

Mm. And haye you '^> impudence to think you are 
aot well a6'd ? 

Sir J^n.fNMLjy nay^ if he's not satisfied with this 
entertainment, we have no fur^er occasion* for him in 
this house — ^you understand me, Sir^^^ 

Sir Tim* Sir, do you suppose I am to be treajteid 

Sir John. Who's within these ? [Efit^r Jimmth three 
erfour Servants."] 

Sir J. Take this ip^n out of the house. 

[<S7r Timothy runs off^ and the servants after him. 
- Sir John. They'll overtake him ; and I don't doubt 
but they'll give him the discipline he deserres. 

Enter Kin Gy G»BBN4FQQS^y and Courtiers. 

King. After what you have told me. Sir Timothy 
shall be duly marked by me. Madam, I wish you joy of 
your escape from the ruin which threaten'd you. 

Miss. The King ! I thank your Majesty. 

King. And I am glad to hear that you are reconcil'd 
to an^ honest man that deserves you. 

Miss. I see my error, and I hope, by my future con- 
duct, to make amends for the uneasiness I have given to 
80 good a father. 

. Sir John. My dear child, I am fully satisfied : and I 
jbope thou wilt every day be more and more convinc'd, 
thi^t the happiness of a wife does not consist in the title, 
or fine appearance of her husband, but in the worthiness 
cf his sentiments, and the fondness of his heart. 

King. And now, my good old man, henceforth be 
thou my friend. I will give thee an apartment in my 
palace, that thou may'st always be near my person. And 
let me conjure thee eter to preserve this honest, plain 
sinceri^. Speak to me freely, and let me hear the voice 
of truth. If my people complain, convey their griey« 
aiLces faithfully to my ear; for bow should jLingsre« 
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dress those ills, which flatterers hide, or wicked mec; 
disguise? 

Sir John. I thank your Majesty for the confidence 
you have in me : my heart, I know, is honest, and mjr 
affection to your Majesty sincere: but as to my abili- 
ties, alas ! they are but small ; yet, such as they are, Li 
it clash not with my duty to the public, they shall always 
be at your Majesty's serYice* 

King. I would have you just to both. 

• Bui let your country's good be first your aim ; 
On this our honest Miller builds his claim^ 
At least Jor Pardon ; if you please^ for Fame. 



\e. y 
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THE END. 
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LTB0U6H The BX.IN0 Begoab orBstHiTAL Gbsch 
was not.aimoimced in the Editor's Proposals, yet he 
tiusts there can be no objection to his introducing it ii| 
this Tolame, as there is room for it, and as the piece ha^ 
merit ; and it completes the number of Dodsley's After* 
pieces lyhich are admissible on the stage. It is no small 
degree of praise to him^ tl^t, of fire After^Pieces whick 
he brought upon the stage, four of them are worthy o( 
preservation. The fifth, The Tritw^ of Peofifif I 
liaye never seen ; and, whatever might be its merit when 
first produceci, it Is mentioned as, in its nature, merelj 
traiporary. 

The Ballad on which this is founded is in the second 
volume of Percy's Reliques, under the title cf The Beg^^ 
gar* 8 Daughter of Bednali Chreen^ written in the reign 
I of Queen Elizabeth. The story is briefly this. 

A blind Beggar lives on Bethnal Green with hi^ wif^ 
and daughter Bessy, who has many admirers of hc^ 
beauty, bat she is despised by the parents of her suiter^ 
on account of her being a Beggar's daughter. Bessy in 
sorr^ow gains her parents' consent to leave t(ieip, &n4 
obtains a place at the Queen's Arms at Rumford. Her^ 
she makes every one her frioipd by her Conduct, and ha$ 
in particular four suitors, a knight, a gentleman, amer*' ' 
chant, and her master's son, who all make great ofTerp 
and professions of love. She says she will be guided ia 
her choice by her father ; and, on her declaring that he i» 
• the blind Beggar of Bethnal-Green, the knight abides l^ 
his choice, while the other three declare off from the 
match. His kinsmen, howeveF, object to t1>^ \j3a.V:.^\ 
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and, on their stating this to the Beggar, he challenges 
them to drop gold with them for her portion, which offer 
being accepted, he produces three thousand pounds and 
upwards, which, as might be expected, reconciles them 
to the marriage, which, accordingly, takes place. This 
is the First Part, or FiY, as it is called. 

The Second Part gives an account of the celebration of 
the nuptials, at which many of the first nobles and gentry 
of the land are present. At this the blind Beggar is in- 
troduced as a Musician or Minstrel ; when, accompanj- 
inig himself on a lute, he sings a Ballad, g^^i^g an ac- 
count of his daughter and her fortane, and asserting the 
j^reatness of her birth. On the company laughing at this 
idea, he begins a Ballad respecting Sir Simon de Mont- 
forty the great earl of Leicester, who was the chief of the 
Barons who opposed Henry the III<*', and who was 
killed at the decisiye battle of Eyesham, in Worcester- 
shire, fought August the 4th, 1265, where his eldest 
son Hfenry fell by his side.* This Ballad then supposes 
a young lady, a knight's daughter, to go to the field of 
battle to search for her father, and there she finds this 
young man, Henry de Montfort, who had received a blow 
•which had deprived him of sight, but not dead. Moyed 
by pity, she led him away and took care of him, and in 
time consented to marry him ; but, lest his foes should 
pursue him to ruin, they determined to conceal their 
condition under the garb of Beggars, and live in a small 
house on Bethnal Green. The fruit of this marriage is 
^ssy. 

The reader will perceive that it is merely the outline of 
this story which Dodsley has adopted for his drama. The 
'mother is omitted, the suitors aredifierent, the daughter is 
not bestowed upon the one of superior rank, and the cir- 
cumstances of the Beggar's telling his story and declaring 
who he is, are also different. Dodsley makes the Beg- 
gar to be Sir Simon Montford himself, and the reason for 



» See Percy's Reliqoes, Vol. II, p. 163, and Hume's History of 
Koglaiid, Vol. II. cb. xii. i>.2I5. 
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his disguise is, that he had killed an earl of Essex io a 
duel, in consequence of having upbraided him for cow- 
ardice in battle, when the earl gave him the lie, and on 
that Sir Simon had challenged him. 
- Dodsley's Drama is certainly the more simple story 
of the two, and simplicity was Dodsley's forte ; but the 
other is better calculated for stage effect, and more in 
the taste of the present day. Dodsley*s piece, however, 
is, I think. Interesting, and has much merit ; many of 
the sentiments are good, and the songs are much supe- 
rior to those commonly introduced into such pieces. The 
music to them I never heard ; but, if it be not good, the 
songs are worthy of having new music composed to 
them. 

Dodsley had introduced a character, John Sly^ who, I 
suppose, from his being called Friend Sly, and from 
other phrases, was intended for one of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, He has evil designs upon Bessy, and 
is going to assist Lord Ranby in carrying her off. This 
•character I have omitted, partly for the same reasons 
which I have assi^ed in my Preface to The Provok'd 
Husband (See Vol. II. p. 13.) against Gibber's character 
of The Non-Juror and Bickerstaff's of The Metho- 
dist, and partly because in the reign of Henry the III<*« 
there were no Quakers, that sect (I use not the term in an 
invidious sense) having been founded by George Fox, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, in the year 1^64. Per- 
haps the Author might design him for a Puritan^ the ori- 
gin of which sect may be ascribed to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. But, whatever might be the author's design, 
the character would be considered now as a Quaker ; and 
the Quakers, as a body of men, whatever unworthy indi- 
viduals they may have amongst them, I consider as par- 
ticularly respectable and moral, and I should be sorry 
that the stage should Cosier any illiberal prejudices 
against them. 

The other alterations which I have made, are not nu- 
merous. In the Vignette in the frontispiece to the edition 
printed in 1741, and in that in Dodsley's Trifles, the 

k3 
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Beggar is represented as led by a Dog, and so the old 
Ballad represents him, 

<* He always is led with a dogg and a bell." 

Dodsley changed this Dog to a Boy, probably for con- 
Tenience, on account of the difficulty of procuring a dog 
who had theatrical talents ; but he had made the Boy a 
mnte« To gire him greater interest with the audience, 
I hare put two short speeches into his mouth, and given 
him a song for the purpose of preserring the very beau* 
tiful Terse of the older Ballad repeated by Mr. Guthrie 
to Dr. Percy. Though the piece is short, it would do to 
perform after a long first-piece. The character of the 
Beggar is not unworthy of exercising the good talents of 
a first-rate performer ; his situation is interesting, and 
his appearance picturesque. It does not Tery decidedly 
appear whether he is really blind or not ; I rather think 
he is not ; for, though he is represented so in the Ballad, 
yet that part of the story is so yaried as to do it away, 
and I do not find any thing in the drama positiyely to de- 
termine it. The Beggar's second song makes the most 
for a real blindness ; but that might be sung on accotint 
of the presence of the Boy and Passengers. 

The copy used in printing is the original Sto. printed 
in 1741, which I have compared with the edition In 
Dodsley's Trifles. 

Clare Hally Feb.e^ 1812. 
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Sir Simon Montford, 

The Blind Beggar. 

Bessy, his Daughter. 

Sir William Morlet, in love with her, 

Welford, in love with^ and belov\d by her. 

Lord Ranby, Suitor to Bessy ^ as a Mistress. 

Three Passengers, ^c. 

Boy attending on the Beggar. 



SCENE, Bethnal Green, and the Beggar's House 

upon it. 

§ 

TiMB, that of the ReprescDtaticNi. 
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SCENE I. The Beggar's House. 

TVelfoiid alone, 

?//. True, she is but a beggar's daughter, yet her 
Q is loyely; and her amiable qualities such as 

well befit a better station. The fame of her un- 
ion beauty is now spread round the country, and 

day produces some new rival of my happiness, 
can 1 hope her heart will continue mine, against so 
, and such powerful competitors ? But he, whom 
it fear, is Sir William Morley ; and her letter to me 
irning him has alarm'd me. But here she comes. 

Enter 6essy, 

elf. Ah, Bessy ! What is it you tell me ? Surely 

NiW not be so unkind ! 

^ssi/. You ought not, Welford ; you cannot justly 

>e me of unkindness. 

elf. Is it not unkind, to tell me you will marry Sir 

iam Morley ? 

issif. I will obey ray father. 

elf. I am much afraid, Bessy, your duty to your 

r is not the only motive to your obedience in this 

'. — Sir William has wealth and titles to bestow. 

3SS1/. Now you are unkind, nay cruel, to think 

any motive so mean as, that of interest or vanity^ 

1 have influence over roe. 

ilf. What can I think ? 
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Bes8tf. Think on the situation 1mm in ; tjimk on mf 
father. Can I leave him, blind and helpless, to stroggle 
with infirmity and want, when it is in my power te 
make his old age comfortable and happy ? 

SONG. 

The faHhful Stork behold^ 

A diUeous wing prepare^ 
Its sire^ grozen weak and old^ 

To feed with constant care : 

Should I my father leave^ 

Chrown old^ and weak, and blind; 

To think on Storks, would grieve 
And shame my weaker mind* * 

Welf, That shall be no objection ; no, Bessy, whilst 
these hands can work, he never shall know want: 
your father shall be mine ; nay, dearer, a thousand time^ 
dearer to me than my own. 

Bessy. Why can I not requite such faithful love? 
[AsideJ] But, Welford, suppose my father names to 
me Sir William for a husband, would you have me sa 
disobey or offend him as ^o marry another man ? 'Ti» 
true, he is but a poor man, a beggar, yet he is my 
fiitfaer; and a good father he has been to me. 

TVelf He Is a good man: and if report say true, fas 
from a common beggar. 

Bessy. Sometimes, indeed, I myself suspect that hi 
is not what he seems ; and what principally induces me 
to it is the extraordinary care he has taken of my educa* 
tion, instructing me himself, and teaching me a thousand 
things above my sphere of life; and this i» a further 
reason why I ought not to disobey him. 

Welf. You shall not disobey him, I will not deske it 
fiut, suppose it were possible for me to gain his con- 
sent ? 

Bessy. Then you have mine ; for, believp me, Wel- 
ford, I can propose no happiiiess to myself, if Mt y/fith 
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you ; and, should I marry Sir William, it is only be* 
cause I chuse rather to make myself unhappy than my 
father. 

fVelf. Superior goodness ! Surely he will not make 
yon miserable, who are so afraid of making him so! 
And he is too wise to think all happtness confined to 
greatness. 

SONG. 

Observe the fragrant blushing Rose^ 
Tho* in the humble vale it springy 
It smells as sweety as fair it blowsy 
As in the garden of a king : 
So calm content as oft is found complete 
In the low coty as in the lofty seat, 

I will go this instant to him, and try how far I can pre- 
vail. I hope your wishes will be in my faTour. 

Bessy. Go. I dare not wish, lest thqr should be too 
much so. For how strongly soever I may be determined 
to obey my father, I fear lest love shoula steal away my 
heart in spite of duty. \Exeuntm 



Scene II. Betknai Green. 

Enter the Blind Beggar led in by a Boy,* 

Beggar, So, boy, we are at our journey's end I find: 
come, stay by me^ there^sa good boy. Sing thine ac» 
cttstomM song. 

Boy. O yes. For, if it delights you to hear it, it 
delights me to sing it, and it often makes the passengers 
stop to listen to it, and then few pass 09 without |;iying 
us at least a trifle. 



iA*«M 



• See ihr £dilor^ Preface, ^*W^ 
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iBONG. |« 



Relieve a Beggar , blind and old, 

Who charity doth crave; 
Nor, stern, thefriendltf mite mth-hold 

To keep him from the grave. 

II. 

His reverend locks, as dozen they flow 

In comely curls do wave ; 
See, on his aged temples grow 

The blossoms of the grave.* 

III. 

To Heav'^n his thanks and prayer he'll raise 

Your sight and wealth to save, 
So that in peace and length of (lays 

You sink into the grave, J, P. 

\During this Song Passengers enter and listen ; andy 
the Song being done, some give money and pass o«.] 

A Passenger crosses the Stage. 

Beggar, Pray remember the blind ! 

Pass, I have nothing for you, friend. One cannot 
stir a step without being plagued with the cant of beg- 
gars. 'Tis an infamous thing in a trading country, that 
the poor are not some way or other employed. \_Exit, 

Beggar. I am afraid that some of the rich are em- 
ployed full as ill ; and, what is still worse, the poor 
are not the only beggars. Wants, real or imaginary, 
reach all states ; and, as some beg in rags, there sire 
some not asham'd to beg even in lace and velvet. How 
large a proportion of mankind are beggars in some shape 



* This stanza is takeo from one which was repeated by Mr* 
•-^CiUTURisto Bishop Percy, as the only one which heremembeied 
of a nnoch older Ballad on the story of the Blind Begj>ar than thai 
giveo by Bp. P. It is preserved io the lotroductioo to the Ballad* 
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or oth^r!' those ^nly are scandalous ones, -who beg bj 
impudence what they should earn by merit. 

SONO. 

Let begging no longer he taunted^ 

If honest and free from offence ; 
Were each man to beg what he wanted^ 

How many would beggars commence ! 

Divines might apply for more grace^ 

Young soldiers for prudence might call ; 

And many that beg for a pension or place ^ 
Might beg for some merit withal. 

Enter a Second Passenger, 

Beggar. Pray, Sir! Old ^nd blind 

^nd. Pass. Indeed, friend, there are old and distressed 

enough about me, with whose distresses and honesty I 

am acquainted, to take all I can spare, without giving 

to casual beggars. [^Exit» 

Beggar, Alas ! I doubt it not.^ 

Enter a Third Passenoem. 

J Beggar. Pray remember the blind ! 

3 Pass. So, neighbour, you are got to your old seat 
this afternoon. 



« Iq a Note Co the Song of The Begfuar Girl^ printed io the third 
.▼olume of my Colleclion, (p. 304) it is there said, that ** The Kdi* 
^* ditor does not, by any means, vilsh to inralcate alms-giving to 
** begcara n a general principle, Oo the contrary, he thinks that 
'* the general ru/f should be not to give; but he, who makes-wo ex- 
'** ccptions to this rule, as society is now circumstanced, will fail to 
•• relieve many real objects of charily." In these sentimeotii (writ- 
ten upwards of four >ears ago) I still acquiesce; though 1 have 
heard many strong oreunienis for a more rigid conduct towards stroU 
ling beggary, and viish to refer the reader to Eoington : A Novel, 
By Richard Hey, Esq. Vol. I. Ch. ii. in which the subject is 
placed in a very striking point of view. 

In the prfsent hisiunce, real, or supposed. History is represented 
to the reuder, or hearer; and the propriety of giving or withhold* 
iog alms is recommended to bis coustderatioo. 
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Beggar. Is not tiwt my neighbour Greenfield I 

3 Pdss, Ay. 

Beggar. You haye been in town, I suppose, yf}aX 
news? 

3 Pas9. I hear none, but that the Earl of Esfex is 
dead this momiog. 

Beggar. The Earl of Essex dead I That's greater 
news to me than you imagine. 

S Pass. I hope it is not bad. 

Beggar. No. ^ 

3 Pass. Here^s my Lord Ranby seems to be comnig 
this way; as if he wanted to speak with you. 

Beggar. Does he? Well, I am preparM for him. 
This worthy man is one of those who has the goodness, 
because he thinks me poor, to solicit me to prostitute 
my daughter, and sell her virtue for his borrow'd g9ld. 

3 Pass. Very charitable truly ! and I don't doubt but 
you'll thank him as he deserres. Good bye. 

Beggar* I wish you a good walk. [EtfY Pttsf, 

Enter Lord Kanbt. 

RanBy. Well, honest beggar, hare you thought of 
the proposals I made when I saw you last^ 

Beggar. Yes, I hare thought of ypu and your yrO' 
posals, with contempt. 

Ranby. With conftempt! 

Beggar. Yes, my lord, with contempt. 

Ranby. Don't be impudent, friend. 

Beggar. 'Tis not I that am fmpudent, my lord. 

Ranby. Hark ye, old fellow, were itx^ot for your 
daughter, your age t^ould not protect your insolence. 

Beggar. And, were it not for my age and condition^ 
young fellow, your quality should not detain me to 
hear your insolence! Nor should your true character 
remain unknown to those whom it might concern. Fd 
have thee know, proiid lord, my birth is at least equal 
to thine ; and, tho' now a b^gar, I have not y%t dis* 
grac'd my family, as thou hast done. Go. home, youog 
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nd pay your debte, it will more become you 

is infamous errand. 

)ifi 'Tis rery well :* but I shall perhaps make you 

this freedom^ 

far. Repent your own follies, child ; no honest 

I ought to be repented of. 

by. Yon are a brave fellow ! 

rcrr. And you are not a bffaYe fellow. 

^,' The old wretch confounds me so, I don"'! 

rhat to say. [Aside.'] I shall take a eourso with 

kr, £or this impudence. 

rar. An idle course you hafe taken all ywLt life ;• 

s and mend it. 

by. Why should I talk to sudi a creature? I 

iTe his daughter howeyer ; and, since lair means 

)reyail, foul must.. [Exit. 

far. Whut strange creatuies are the greatest part 

tkiiid ! What a compoaition of contradictions ! 

t pursuing haf^iness, yet generally tbTo' »ack 

B lead to misery : ada^rlug eyery tirtue in others, 

ng thenseWea in etrery yiee : fond of fame, yet 

bag: f(Bf infamy. In so bad a world, the loss of 

I not really so great an eril as it may be apprt-^ 



soNa 

T ko^ darkness still attends mcy 

It aids internal sight ; 
And from such scenes defends me^ 

As blush to see the light, 
No' villain* s smile deceives vie, 

No gilded fop off^ndsy 
No weeping object grieves me, 

Kind darkness me befriends. 



Henceforth no useless wailingSy 
I find no reason why ; 

Mankind to their own /atUngs 
u^re all as blind as L 
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Who painted vice desires^ 

Is blindy whatever he thinks ; 
Who virtiie not admires j 

Is either blindy or winks. 

Enter We l ford. 

Wei, How shall I address him ? Sure there is some* 
thing venerable about this poor old man; something 
that commands more than common reverence and re- 
spect. l^Aside,'] I am come, Sir, to speak with yoa 
about an affair that to me is of consequence, and I heg 
you will not think me impertinent or troublesome. 

Beggar* Who is it, that can be afraid of being imper* 
tinent to a poor beggar ? 

Welf. My name is Welford. 

Beggar. O, I know you very well, Mr. Welford, 
your father was formerly my rery good friend and 
benefactor ; I was sorry, poor gentleman, for his mis* 
fortunes ; all he had, I think, was lost at sea« 

Weif. *Tis true ; and my chief misfortune in that loss, 
is, that it has depriv'd me of the power of making it 
.your's* 

Beggar. I understand you, you have a kindness for 
my daughter, and would have married her ; I have heard 
something of it, and suppose that is the business you are 
come about, is it not ? 

Welf. It is, and I hope I snail have your consent. 

Beggar. Mr. Welford, I had a respect for your fa- 
ther, for his sake I have a regard for you ; and, as yoa 
have unhappily no fortune of your own, I would not 
have you do so imprudent a thing as to marry the 
daughter of a beggar. 

Welf. I have already learnt not to place any part of 
my happiness in the enjoyment of riches ; and my heart 
tells me, that the greatest pleasure I could have, would 
be to maintain you and your daughter by the honest 
labour of my hands. 
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SONG. 

To keep my. gentle Bessy ^"^ 

What labour would seem hard? 
• JEach toilsome task how easy! 
Her love the sweet reward. 

The bee thus uncomplaining j 

Esteems no toil severe^ 
The sweet reward obtaining' 

Of honey all the year. 

Beggar. Your intentions are rery kind, and I doubt 
ot but your love to my daughter is sincere ; but I would 
are you suppress it: for, to deal plainly with you, I 
&ye already determined to marry my daughter to Sir 
Villiam Morley. 

Welf. But will you marry her to Sir William against 
ler consent? 

Beggar. I doubt not her consent. 

JVelf. I know her wish to make you happy; but 
urely, in an afiair of so much consequence to her, you 
rill have some regard to her own happiness. Let me 
nly beg you to consider this, and then I leave it to 
our paternal affection. At present I will trouble you 
ID further. [^xit. 

Beggar. I hare considered of it, and I hope she will 
onsider of it too. I would not make my child un- 
appy, nor will I marry her against her mind : but Sir 
Vmiam, besides the largeness of his fortune, is of so 
ood-naturM and agreeable a disposition, that I hope 
he will soon be won to taste the happiness of her condi- 
ion, and then will thank me for my care. Come, boy, 
he wind methinks blows cold here, weUi go to the othei; 
ide of the green. 

Boy. Give me your hand. How cold it is. Mine 
liaye been kept warm in my bosom. I will hold yours 
between mine. 

Beggar. Kind boy! ^ [£«etifil. 
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SCENE III.* T%e Beggnr^t House. 

Enter Sir Willi AM MoRiET and Besst, 

Bessy. I am very sensible, Sir William, of the honour 
you do me in descending so much beneath jiburself, ai 
to think of marrying the daughter of a beggar. 

Sir WHl. My dear Bessy, talk not of ihequalitj; 
true love forgets condition, and despises any thought so 
mean as that of interest. 

Bessy. Some would esteem soch lonro^ at best, but 
weakness. Nay you yourself, as passion cools, and 
reason gathers strength, perhaps, may censure and re- 
gret as a folly^ what now you sertoosly fancy to bd love. 

SONG. 

The boyy ihus^ of a bird possess^d^ 

'At first how great his joys ! 
He strokes it soft^ and in his breast 

The Utile favorite lies : 

But soon as groxen to riper agCy 

The passion quits his thind^ 
He hangs it up in some cold cage^ 

Neglected and confined. 

SirWilL This, my Bessy, is impossible; as yoflf 
beauties have stibdued myhjeart, youj Tirtues hare en- 
deared, and will secure, the conquest. 

Bessy, I wish, Sir William, yon would excuse my 
fears ; I was not bom for grandeur, and dare . not reP' 
tnre on a state so much above my rank. 



I I "1 r ill Mil »i .iH\ii,\mm^mmmi^mdtm*mmmmmmm».^mim»ti/m0m 



* This piece it to ihorf ai scarcely to adroit of being divided ipto . 
Two Aei$i hot, if it be tboo^bt eipedieol to di%ide)f,' tbeSscpiS t 
4c?awijr hegtii bere. 
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Sir WilL So far from truth is that unjust pretence, 
tbat 'tis jour present rank alone you are unfit for. You 
have not onlj beauty to adorn^ but sense and virtue to 
support a higher. 

Bessy. I know you flatter me; but, granting what 
you say were true, jei I had rather attend my father on 
this. humble green, than run the risk of falling from 
.that greatness which I neither coret nor deserve. 

Sir WilL And am I, then, so much your ayersion, 
tiiat poverty, nay beggary itself, is preferable to wealth 
when brought by me ? What risk, what hazard do you 
run? Do I not offer to marry you? Does not your 
lather join with me in desiring your compliance ? And 
ought not you to rejoice at the hopes of being protected 
from the insolence of those who daily inyade your inno- 
cence, and attempt your chastity ? But we %Te inter- 
rupted. I will go wait on your father home, and be 
with you again immediately. [Exit* 

Enter Lord Ran by* 

Ranby. Ha ! my little charmer, is not that the grare 
knight, that would fain seduce you to commit matri- 
mony with him ? Methinks he went away in the dumps, 
as if you had rejected his suit. 

Bessy. Suppose I did. Sir, what then ? 

Ranby. Why, then, my dear, you did wisely, ^Hs 
as ridiculous for a beautiful woman to throw herself 
away upon a husband, in order to preserve her honour, 
as it would be for a man of fortune to give away hig 
estate for fear he should spend it. 

Bessy. I rather think it were as foolish for a woman 
to trast herself to a man without marriage, as it would 
he for a merchant to yenture his ship to sea without 
insurance. 

RanBy. A husband, child, becomes your master; a 
gallant will continue your admirer and your slaye. 

Ifessy. A husband, rather, is the protector of that 
firtue, %hich a gall^t would rob me of, .and then de- 
iMort me* 
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SONG. 

As death alone ike marriage knot unties j 

So vozos that lovers make 
Last until sleep^ death's image^ close their et^esy 
Dissolve when they awake ; 
And that fond love which was to day their themCy 
Is thought to-morrow but an idle dream, 

Ranby, Do you think, then, that love is more likely 
to continue when it is constrained, than when it is free 
and voluntary ? 

Bessy. I should think I had but small securily for the 
continuance of his love, who was afraid of engaging 
with me any longer than from day to day. 

Ranby. What better security can you have from a 
gentleman, than his honour? 

Bessy, He that would refuse me all other security but 
his honour, I should be afraid had too little of that to 
be trusted. 

Ranby, Well, then, my dear Bessy, to come close to 
the point, you cannot suspect my sincerity, since I have 
not desired you to trust entirely to my honour, but have 
offered to make you a handsome settlement. 

Bessy, But, my lord, as I don't like the terms, I 
hope I may be excused accepting it. 

Ranby, Come, come, child, since I find you are so 
▼ery obstinate that you will not accept of what is so 
much for your own good, I must be obliged to use a 
little compulsion, my dear. « 

Bessy, What do you mean, my lord ? 

Ranby. Only to make you happy, whether you will 
or no. 

Bessy. O Heayen, defend me ! 

Ranby. I see no. likelihood of prevailing, unless I 
force her into my coach, and drive her to a little house I 
have about ten miles off. [^Aside,"] Come, madam, 'tis ia 
vain to resist, you must along with me this instant. 

Bessy, [^kneeling.'] For iJeaven's sake, my lord, for* 
bear ! think on my poor blind father, and take not 
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from him the Support of his old age, lus only child I 
Alas ! he will die distracted. 

SONG. 

^ Behold me on my bended knee^ 

* IJiink on my ftUher^s cries! 
^ O think the gushing tears you se4 > 

^ Drop from his closed eyes ! 

^ Let this sad sight your soul possess^ 

^ Let kind regret take place; 
* And save my father from distress^ 

*' His daughter from disgrace. 

Ranby. Off ! 'tis in yain. 

Bessy. Good Heayen, protect me. Help! help! [^As 
he is forcing her totoards the door^ enter Welford^ 
who seizes Lord Ranby^s sword."} 

fVelf. Villain! What means this outrage ? 

Ranby. What ! is my purpose disappointed ? 

fVelf. Unhand her, or this moment is thy last. 

[Holds the svoordto his breast. 

Ranby. Hold! hold! 1 will: have a care, the point 
may hurt one! 

fVelf. Base coward ! why art thou so afraid to die ? 

Shouldst thou not rather be asham'd to liye ? ^How 

fares my loye ? 

Bessy. O my deli?erer! my dear preserver! let my 
heart thank thee, for I cannot speak. 

f^Ve{f. Do not tremble so, my dear ; compose yourself; 
the danger's oyer ; come, look up. Villain I wretch I 
how did you dare to rob the sacred dwelling of this poo^ 
old man ? Did you not think that Heaven would take 
his part ? 

Enter the Beggar^ Borland Sir William. 

Bessy. O my dear father ! do I live to see you puc^ 
. again ? 

Beg'g'or. What means my child ? 

roL. uu L 
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Ranbjf, A]^ b^w w^^ sba}l hai^.i^ dfsma} storj, bav 
a trembling dore escaped the bloody poiiDces, of a hawk. 
Or how an innocent lamb was snatched from the jaws 
of a devouiing wolf. 

fVelf., And can you know your character so well, 
and not detest yourself ? 

Beggar. Is not that Lord, Ranby? What has been 
done ? 

Bessy. This wicked man had lpn&^d>al)ase design; 
and would even now have forc'd me from you, had not 
the friendly arm of my dear Welford that instant in- 
terposed to save BIS. Forgiise me, fiitker, that I call 
him dear^ I owe my virtue and my life to his protection. 
Beggar. Unworthy* man ! what bad. I done, that you 
should wish to make my old age miserable ? 

Ranhy. I did not think of thy old age at all, but or 
ihy daughter's youth and beauty. 

V Beggar. Which I will this instant put beyond the 
reach of your ungenerous and ungoveraed passion. ^ 

William, my daughter's virtu e 

Bessy. My dearest father, sniffer me a word, and I 
have done. The worth and honour of Sir Wifliam 
Morley are what I highly do esteem* and if 'tis your 
wish that I should marry him^ sa mucn I value your re- 
pose beyond my own, that I will sacrifioe my happiness 
to it, and endeavour to give my heart where you require 
my hand. Bnt O^ forgive me, whilst I freely own, I 
feel my heart will wish it otherwise. 

Beggar. Let me proceed. My dau^ter'd virtue Sir 
William— 4ias conquer'd me. I did design to baf« given 
her to your honest love ; but you yourself will own, I 
ought not to persevere in urging a child so geutte^ and so 
tender of me. Can I make her miserable, who prefers 
my happiness to her own ? 

Sir William. I own your justice, tho' my heart wonid 
fain plead against it* Dcsar Bessy, I will e^^^QBtVour to 
subdue that love, which cannot make me bappy, since it 
would make you miserable. 
IVelf. Generous and kind! 
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kanbt^. Well, there is a pleeuuiie after aU iaWltue, 
which we loose fellows know not how to taste. 

Beggar. Welford, coae kitheiv Your father was a 
worthy man, and , my good friend ; his bounty oft re- 
lieved my seeming want; and hfii good nature took me 
to his friendship. I am glad to find that y^on inherit his 
worth, though not Ms fortunev My dairghter Icwr©* you ; 
receive her therefore froj» my grateful hand, and with 
her full fi?e thousand pounds in gold^ 

fVelf. and Bessy,. Five thousand pounds ! 

Beggar. Be not surpriz'd* Though long conceard 
upon this Green, beneath the poor appearance of a 
beggar, I am no other than Sir Simon Montford, whom 
the world thinks dead' some yeaps'^go.* Here I have 
Jived, and saved these peof remi^ns of a once noble, 
fortune. 

Bessy. I am in amaz^ and scarce know whether I 
should believe my senses ! Wby- did my father conceal 
himself so loo^from me? 

Beggar. It was necessary, child: but now I need no 
longer hide me from the worW. The Earl of Essex, 
who long sought my Hfe, this merritn^ died. The 
reason of his enmity was this : his father, who was 
fttandard-vbearer ia an engagemeat against the Welch, 
where I had somecommaadj most ee^ardfy gare wtr^, 
and oeeasioned the loss of the battle ; wH(^ wheiv I<up» 
braided YAm witl^, he gave methe Ife, calted me ^vilfe/^ 
and wovld have laid thie blame on me« Ott^thi^ in> fatal 
rage, I challenged Mm, and it beifi^ his let to MV by 
my haiid,. . I have ever sii^ce been obliged to conceal my- 
self froia the r^Teng^ of his son.^f 

fVelf.. My dear Bessy, the surprize el this 8«]ddea 
turn iki, our Cavpux ho^ taken from me the power of ex- 
pression. 



* See The £iiJtor't Fk^cei p. 200. 

+ On the qaeitioB of the real or supposed bliadoeis of the be|;gar^ 
•ee The Editor's Preface, p. 202. 

l2 
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Be€8y. If your joy is bat equal to niioe, I am happjr. 

DUET. 

Welfard. 

The man who in a dungeon lies for debij 
Esteems not light and liberty so dear. 

Bessy, 

The frighted bird just scqp'd the fowler* s net, 
Its heart not flutters more Uwixt joy and fear. 

Welford. 

In these fond arms, 

On this true breasty 
From all alarms 

Securely rest. 

Bessy. 

tn that kind haven let me lie, 
With thee to live, with thee to die. 

Both. 

With thee to live with thee to die. 

Welf Dear father, let me indulge the joy to call 
you so. The happiness you giTe me with your daughter, 
is half destroyed by this unexpected fortune. The 
pleasure I had promised myself in labouring with my 
hands to maintain the father of my love, is now no more ; 
but let me still rejoice, that by this means 

My Bessy^s gentle heart is freed from care. 
And her fair hand no labour needs to share.' 
When Heaven sees fi, it can reward us here: 
Our virtue and true love to Heaven we dear. 



THE END. 
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EDERICK PILON, the author of the Farce of 
taria; or^ Sancho tutmed 4jrovemor^ was born al? 
, ia Ireland^ in the year 1750. At a ycfry earljr 
3 wastlistingiiished for his classical attaionents, and 
it display of abilities in oratory. B^ore he reached 
rentietk year, he was sent to Edinburgh to studjr 
ine; bnt 'haW^ Itttlfe rdbisk for that science, and a 
partiality for the stage, he relinqoished the pro- 
a to whtdi he had been destined by his friencts, and 
enced ador, at the Edinburgh Theatre, in the part 
x>onoko» To his sucdess in this line, however, there 
obstacles whichjgeiiius could not sabdue, nor even 
Lry remove ; his yoice was deficient in melody, and 
lire wanted grace and importance, and a few trials* 
iced him that he €onld never succeed on the stages 
>w felt all the consequences of his imprudence, for^ 
;; incuifed the displeasure of his friends, he was de-' 
i of other resounctes. He, therefore, continued to 
for t^ree or four years at the provindal theatres in 
orthern parts of the kingdom. At length he re* 
1 to Cork, where he appeared once on the stage, in 
laracter of The Earl of Essex; but, yielding to 
I vice of some judicious friends, he abandoned a 
ision for which he found himsdf so ill-qualified*! 
en repaired t6 XiOndon, and commenced literary 
turer. On his iirst arrival in the metropolis, ha 
ngaged by Gciffin, the bookseller, and then printer 
5 3hrning Post^ a daily paper, to write for that; 
t the death of his emi^oyer, he lost his situation* 
Epilogue written by Keate for the First Part of 



pmrtinrianr f»f tbe Life of PHon are taken priocipally firoin 
LAV n^ Dramatic Mirftp aud from The Bi^graphia J)ra; 
^ditiob 181% 
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King Henry the IVth. acted at Mr. Newcomers School 
at Hackney, in the year 1777, The Morning Post Is ce* 
lebrated for dealing in scandal : 

*< Become a pabUc Object— public Toast— 
** And fiiniteh Scandal for the Morning Post,-^ 

See Keate*! Poems, Vol. ii. p. S^. 

It b curious, therefore, to see Pilon in The Invasion^ 
the first I)ramatic Piece which he brought out, in 1778, 
say, in the character of Brusseh, *' There were a few 
^^ squibs in the newspapers, but these are so common 
^^ now, that, even wheA they are true, nobody b^lieres 
" them/' A. i. S. ii. 

Pilon next exercised his pen in occasional tracts ; and, 
having produced A critical Essay on Hamlet^ as per^ 
formed by Mr. Henderson^ procured the friendship and 
patronage of Colman. The first eight pieces which he 
produced, were Farces, with the exception of one, which 
was a Prelude, and were performed at Covent Garden. 
He generally caught whaterer subject was floating up- 
permost in the public mind, and immediately adapted it 
to the stage : of course his pieces contained more inge- 
nuity than correctness more temporary entertainment 
than permanent humour. Of these pieces I have only 
read two lately, namely The Invasion^ or a Trip to 
Brighihelmstone^ mentioned before, and The Deaf 
Lover, acted in 1780. They are both laughable pieces, 
but with a considerable portion of alloy, and with ?ery 
little, if any, pure metal. 

Notwithstanding the success of his pieces at Corent 
Garden, the managers rejected the Opera of llie Fair 
American, which was brought out at Drury Lane in 1782. 
It was acted with applause, but was the origin of all 
the author's future misfortunes, as he was prosecuted 
by the Composer for a specific and considerable sum for 
the music, and was obliged to conceal himself. 

His next two pieces were performed at CoTent Garden, 
Aerostation, a Farce, in 1784, and Barataria in 1785. 
In this year also he produced an alteration of Shak- 
speare's All's Well that ends fVelly at the Haymarket. 
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He would be a Soldier^ a Comedy in five acts, -was per- 
formed at CoTent Garden in 1786, Mrith great applause. 
I remember to have read it soon after it came oat, but 
cannot say any thing of its merits at this distance of time, 
and with so very different a Tiew of the objects of the 
stage to what I had at that period. 

The profits arising from the success of this piece were 
not adequate to the wants of our author*;; there were 
deductions for money which had been long before ad- 
vanced, and his former prosecutor re-commenced his law- 
suit, and he was obliged to retire to France. During his 
absence affairs were accommodated by his friends, and 
he returned to England, when he married Miss Drury of 
Kingston in 1787, and died January 17, 1788. He was 
buried at Lambeth. 

It is said that at his death, he had almost finished a 
Con>edy caUed The Ward of Chancery^ which Mr. 
Harris purchased of his widow, and had it completed by 
Mr. O'Keefe, and which was brought out^ iu the year 
1789, under the title of The Toy ; or^ Hampton Court 
Frolics: It has been since reduced into three acts by Mr,. 
O'Keefe, under « the title of The Lie of the Day ; oVj 
A Party at Hampton Courty acted at Covent Garden ia 
1796. 

With respect to the private character of Pilon, ft must 
be acknowledged that many of his years were spent iu 
.the pursuit of dissipation. Those who subsist by pre* 
carious resources are often tempted to anticipate what may 
not afterwards be realized: thus he frequently experi* 
enced the want of that half gukiea which had been given 
to the hixury of the preceding day; an($ hts attachment 
to venison and turbqt has often compelled the omission 
of a more necessary meal. His dissipation,, however^ 
was not of that kind which Johnson has ascribed to 
Savage — lonely, self-gratifying, and obscure. And, 
though he loved the luxuries and the festivity of the table; 
yet he would subdue his ruling passion at the call of either 
friendship or necessity, and cheerfully deny himself the 
gratification he had intended. His conversation was not 
distinguished by many comscations of ynW.^ qx.\^\i^y^\^ 
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effusioiis of the fancy; but bis reasoning was clear, and 
his diction copious and argumeatatiTe. His knowledge of 
the world rendered him an agreeable compaBion, while 
the gentleness of his heart made him no less acceptable as 
a friend. 



■»^'^^^>#'^»«^'i^i^ 



The attention of the Editor was first excited to con- 
aider whether the Farce of Barataria ; or, Sancho 
TURNED Governor, was a proper piece for his Collection, 
by seeing, in the third chapter of that Tery entertainbg 
and highly-useful little work, The History op Betty 
Thomson, and her Family and Neighbours ; being 
the First Part of A Bracticai Commentary on the Re^ 
ports of the Society for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor J that the story ^^ of the Spanish labourer, Sancho 
^' Panca; — who got the government of an island for 
'^ nothing ; and after governing it for eight days, and 
^^ having been hard worked, and sadly starved, found 
^^ the island not worth governing, and went back con- 
^^ tented to his cottage.", — was one of those stories which 
Mrs, Jones told to the children of her sister Betty ThoEk- 
son for their amusement and instruction* I then remem- 
bered to have seen the Farce many . years ago (I believe 
at Christmas^ 1794-5) when commanded by his Majesty 
at Covent-Qarden Theatre. The reader will recollect 
the state of political opinions and parties at that time, 
how^ much those in power were traduced, and the^lowest 
^ere aspiring to the stations of the highest. Probably 
this piece was selected by his Majesty as a useful and 
good-humoured lesson to his subjects, that the office of 
a Governor is not so free from cares and vexations, nor 
€o easily to be filled, nor «o much to be coveted, as soine 
might suppose. But, be this at it may^ the Farce must 
ever be both amusing and instructive.< 

Gilpin, in his Dialogues on the Amusements of 
Clergymen^ proposes that there should be different 
theatres for the higher and the lower classet, an idea in 
which I have ventured to differ from him, for reasons 
Btated in my Discourses oa the Stage, Notes^ p» 187. 
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He consfders PVircl?s, when representee! after regular 
plays, as unnatural excrescences, and would haVe thettt 
banished to his second theatre. ** The style of all its 
" compositions should be somewhat in this way. Btit 
^ they should all certainly have a moral tendency." 
(p. 127. Edti. 1796.) He is, however, for having even 
comedy rather farcical : " it is impossible for the pulpit 
*' to represent Tice and folly in so strong a light as the 
** stage. Ofte addresses our reasoti, the other oiir 
** imagination ; and we know which receives commonly 
*^ the more fiorcible impression. There should always 
*^ however be a little dash of the caricature to give a zest 
*' to tkantder, Dut nattire and probability should be 
*' strictly observed. I remember — I believe it is now 
*' 'thirty years ago — seeing a play acted (I forget its 
*^ title) in which an old fellow is represented dallying 
*' with a coquettish girl. It was an admirable picture 
" from nature. The sprightly actions of youth imitated 
'^ by the ridiculous gesticulations of age, struck my me- 
^' mory so forcibly, that the picture is yet as fresh, as 
^' if it had been painted yesterday." (Do. p. 117.) 

As I do not agree with Mh G. in separating the Ibwer 
from the higher classes so widely in their amusements; 
so, neither, do I agree with him in banishing Farces from 
the amusements of the higher classes, but rather wish 
that plays and farces should be associated with more con- 
sideration than they sometimes are. Barataria is a highly 
amusing farce, but I liave no wish to see it after a Tra- 
gedy, or a pathetic or elegant Comedy, when my feelings 
are refined, and when some simple piece would better 
accord with them : but after such a play as The Good- 
Datur'd Man, or The Clandestine Marriage, I could 
enter into the humour of Sancho with great pleasure : 
And I think this to be the feeling of the greater part of 
the audience. 

This Farce, as the author informs us in his own Ad- 
dress To the Public, is taken from D'Urfey's Don 
Quixote, which I have not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting ; but it is one of those pieces which was so much, 
and so deservedly, censured by Collier in bis book against 
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the Stage. The portion of 7%c History of Don Quixt 

on which it is founded is to be seen in the Second Volui 

of Shelton^s translation, edited by Capt. Sterens, in 17C 

GtKtpters xLii. to liii. From this I have made some f 

alterations and additions in the following piece. 1 

author has certainly made a very amusing farce ; but 

might, I think, have given us more of Sancho, with< 

fear of satiety, and, in some respects, haTe adhered do 

to the original : I think an audience could have borne 

least three, if not fire, acts of Sancho; a whole 

might have been given to his decisions. The question 

ferred to him, respecting the bridge and the passenger 

Ch. 41., is at least equal to any of the other cases. 

The History neither Sancho^s wife nor daughter are m 

him during his government; but stage-prescription 

suppose, required that females should be introduced 

the scene. 

The edition used in printing is one Printed for 
Lowndes in 1793, the only copy I have seen. This Fa 
is not in Mrs. Inchbald^s edition. 

QareHaU^ March 2, 1812. 



THE AUTH0R*8 ADDRESS 

TO THE PUBLia 



Th^ subject of the following Farce isftaken from the 
Second Part of D'Urfey's Don Quixote. Three scenes 
only of the original have been retained ; and eren these 
it was found necessary to materially alter^' )and enrich 
\¥ith additions to gi?e them a modern, a novel complexion. 
< — ^Impressed with eVery yeneration for the genius of 
Cerrantes, the present writer has adhered to him aa 
closely as the nature of dramatic writing would admit ; 
and should the fame of that celebrated wit protect Sancho 
on the stage, the Author of Barataria need not wish 
to be nu>re successful. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



^^•^*^^^-^^^^^ 



MEN. 

The DuKS SncARDO. 

Don Quixote de la Majtcha. 

Sancho Pan^a. 

AXONZO ^ 

Pedro > Favourites of the Duke, 

Manuel } 

Recojidek. 

Taylor. 

Gardener. 

Little Man. 

Smuggler. 

CtrsTOM-HousE Officer. 

Cryer. 

AleweDgers, Seirasts, &g. 



WOMEN. 

The Duchess. 

Tere&a, Wi^ t9 Snncho* 

Mary,* his Daughter, 

Donna Rodriguez, Waiting Woman 

to the Duchess, 
Stout Woman. 

Baratarian Lords^ Ladies, Guards and Attendants. 
SCENE, in the Province of Arragon in Spain, 



* lo Doo Quixote, Sancbo'a daafbter is called Sanchica* 



BARATARIA. 



ACT I. 

* 

^E I. An Jpartment in The Duke Ricatdo't 

Palace* 

Enter Mjnvel and Pedhv. 

leU This is truly a curious whim of the Duke^s to 
mcho a governor. 

o. I like the fancy of all things, and can antici- 
idca laughter without end from 4t« Sudden eler 
oo often makes the wise man forget himself, and 
ridiculous ; now I shall be glad to see what effect 
laye upon a fooL 

The best of the joke is, old Rodriguez, her 

woman, takes erery thing seriously ; and is'en- 
» «ee a fell«w like f^ncho Pan 9a dignified with 
of Governor, whilst nothing is done for her after 
r years attendance on the Duchess. 

Are not you to be continually about his person ? 

Yes ; but the 4uke has not yei given rae my in* 
ns in full. J wish you had overheard Don Quix* 
morning, admonishing Sancho for degrading his 
ly scuffling with one of the grooms over the grid* 
>out a brown crust and a rasher of bacon; he 
IS fierce as the Knight of the burning sword, -Ofr 
ghtof the burning pestle, while the chop4allea 
T hung his head, as if he expected every minute te 
nto mince-meat, <)r pounded to a jelly, in pity 
Sancho at last I interposed, and i!escaed his ex* 
' from a rib-roasting. 
As I am known to iiave picked up a saa±itnK% 
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of Latin, whilst attending the Duke at Salamanca, I luiTe 
been appointed state physician to his goyernorship. 

Man. The worst character you could have assumed to 
appear gracious in Sanctions eye ; he has a mortal aver* 
8ion> to physicians and lawyers, since his beloyed Dapple 
had like to have been killed by th« quackery of, a horse- 
doctor, and he himself ruined by the kna?ery of a petty- 
fogging attorney. I should not be surprized if he com- 
mence his government by issuing a proclamation for the 
extinction of both professions, sentencing the members of 
each to hang up and poison one another. 

Ped, History says, the cackling of a goose saved a 
whole nation in antient times, and may again in modern, 
for aught we can tell to the contrary. 

M(m. These trumpets announce our new governor 
receiving his commission in form. Come, pray let us 
see the ceremony. 

Ped. By all means ; I would not miss it to be ap- 
pointed governor to an bland in good earnest. 

\^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. A grand Jpartment in the Ptdace, 

The DuKBy DucBEss^ Don QuixoTEySdNcnOj Hod* 
RiauEZj and Attendants y discovered,, 

Apompam Flourish of Trumpets. 

Duke. Illustrious and renowned LaMancha^ we hold 
ourselves much honoured by your -visit. Your resolu- 
tion still to pursue high events, and add new laurels to 
your welUwoB fame, we must commend, however it 
afflicts us ;— and be assured, the choice we have made of 
your faithful 'Squire, to fill a post of honour, trust, 
andd^ity, is chiefiy owing to thehigh rank he has long 
iield in yeur favour. Your patronage has raised him to 
our esteem and friendship. 

Don Quixote. Your Grace is truly noble. My sense 
of all your many fffvoars transcends the ppwer of utter- 
ance. I quit your territories, filPd with sentiments of 
your grace, sublime and awful. My faithful Sancho, I 
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am well asstir^d^ will never forfeit that confidence your 
grace reposes in him : should he prove ingrate, no pu- 
nishment would be severe enough for his deserts— -no 
power withhold my, meana to inflict it. 

Duke. My worthy friend (to Sancho) proceed* we now 
to your nomination. 

Don Quix. That look, Sancho ! is that a look fit for 
a governor ? Hold lip thy head for shame. — His joy, my 
lord, has so prest upon his spirits, his tongne is^ not yet 
at liberty. 

Duke. Know all, we here have made our choice;— — 
Of Barataria^ be thou governor, and thy commands be 
absolnte. 

Omnes. Long live the noble governor of Barataria. 
[^Artillery discharged^ drums and trmnpets flourish ^ 
uhiist Sancho is invested with the ensigns of his newt 
appointment.'^ 
Duke. Into your hands we put your new commission, 
with our broad seal, which raises you to supreme autho- 
rity over our islanders* [Gives him a roll of parch" 

Sancho. And good care your grace shall find I'll take 
of it ; nobody shall steal this muffin from me [handling 
the seal.'] V\\ lay my seal up at night, and my robei 
also, where no thieves' shall come at them. 

Don Quix. Oh I fortunate Sancho I Ok ! most happy 
'squire! I greet thee. 

Duchess. And I. 

Omnes. And all of us. 

Sancho. Ah truly, Sir^ this sounds well indeed*; 
there^s no squeaking in this bagpipe ; 'tis wonderful to 
think how merrily an ass will trip up hill that*s laden with 
gold. 

Don Quix. Art thou now satisfied that through my 



* Barato, h) Spaniih, raeane cheap, to the miine of the Islanl 
Saocho was to govern, wad called Barataria^ either because jd|e 
town was called Baralario, or because he had obtained his goittth 
neot very cheaplj/. See Doo Quixote, YoU iV« c^, xVi * 
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Hieans thoQ hMsi at last obtained thy liiDg«loolL*d-ifor go- 
Ternmiaiit ? 

Swttho. I am. Sir : JLong-look^d-for come at iast;-^ 
Better late than never ;^— He tohois obstinate soon t&eafi 
his coat threadbare / — Follt/ may hinder a man of many 
a good turn, I beseech you, Sir, to pardon my pro- 
vei^bs, and thank the Duke there for his noble favour, 
irhich I do now resolve' to deserve, by filling my place 
as iivH as I can. 

Duke, Have the chief citizens, and leading: men of the 
island, notice of their new governor's iapproa^ ? 

Attendant. They have, my lord. 

Duke. *Tis well. Is there aught else, our miHih^b^ 
loved Sancho, in winch myself, or th^ DCK&ess t^eire, 
can honour thee ? 

Duchess, Any thihg hi my power the n<obie governor is 
sure he may command, unless it be to givebitn leave to 
salute my woiBan Rodr^oe^ before be departs for his 
government. 

yRodHguex* Salate meP^^I'd see Ills govem^rsl}?]^ 
liaiiged first. 

Dnkk, Q^nto^ good words fiodtigvez ; Aere'is a vast 
distinctioti iierw betwecfla yoa and Sancho ; boft to prevetil 
ithatenvy^ iaod that insult, his soddern elevation may ex- 
cite, be it known, tbat hencelorward, the commands of 
4be noble i^o^ Sanicho be absolute as my own throughout 
all my dominions. 

Duchess. Be it your care, Rodriguez, to see tlie squire 
is nobly treated. 

Sancho. Thank your noblenesses — ^Then pray, mis- 
tress, since I ^nd you have notliitig to do^ ^ill you b^ 
80 kind jifst to step yonder into the. -Court-yard, ttnd. 
you'll find a dapple-grey ass — do so much as see tbejr 
liend himoB well as my master^ horse, for ^tis a loving 
creature ; I can't 'tend him myself by reason you see I 
hav« a&ur« iiereio mind. 

Rod. Why, how now, jackanapes ! know you whom 
you ta^k to ? — ^takethat — [strikes him'] for your ill mani- 
iters, if y6u were fifty times a governor. 
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San. A guard ! a guard ! and bear hei* away to pri« 
4on; I'll have her hanged for striking a goyernor. ^ 

uuke. {Hold, great governor — We feel the indignity 
shewn to your person in as lively a maniier as if it tad 
been oflfered to our own. 

Duch. And be assured this disrespect to us shall not 
go unpuutshed. 

Duke. Yet, in consideration of the offending party's 



San. Her sex! I wish your grace had felt her fist — 
take my wprd, you'd have had your doubts about her 
sex; do but look at it, 'tis shaped like a shoulder of 
mutton, and comes down like a mallet. 

Duke. I say, in consideration of her sex, and that it 
is her first offence, we will not punish Rodriguez with 
that death whicli she so justly merits; but it is our high 
decree, that you instantly mal^e proper concession -to 
wipe ofi*the base afiVont with Which you ^Te marked his 
coutitenance. 

Santfko. No more wipes, o«r marks, I bdeeoh yo«r 
grace, from that lady, In the ootintenance ; however, test 
your grace should tlrink mean ill«-natin«d lell«w, In con^ 
sideralion of Rodriguez's great age we forgii^e het, 

Rod, \ despise your forgiveness, Sirmii! upcm any 
such terms ; my great «ge1 my great age, traly ! ' 

San. Whatever doubts the Iwrdness oif tier fi9t wad« 
me entertain of her sex, are entirely removed— jwour l*m 
sure she's a woman, since, she had rather 'die than ac« 
knowledge herself an old one. 

Duke. Uut come, friend. Sancho, tis time you depart 
to take possession of your government ; your sB%j<ect8 by ^ 
Ais time expect you — 

Doit Quix. Then, by a^\ means, Sawcho^ be genei 
that governor who would live happily himself — must first 
study the happiness of bis people. 

Sem, I tell you what, master of mine ; the best go» 
vernor that ever wore hair upon his chin, wo'n't sonwi^ 
times be abJe to please his people ; but W\ ^o t\»\sfe%\. \ 
can; ^verjr man was n't born with A siWex '«i^(^u \Ti\v\% 
mouth; but if, after all, nothing wUldo, inY\^^ V\\^'«cl 
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leftve tbem to tliemselTes, and wash m j hands of the go* 
femment. 

Duke. If your ha^nd^ frtend Sancho, -when you retire 
from power, require a little cleaning, it will be no great 
wonder. Governors are men, as well as the governed: 
and we must expect faults on both sides^ though there is 
no doing without government. So, wishing thee all 
health and tvanquHIity iq thy island, most jioble gover- 
nor, adieu. [^Exetmt Duke^ Duchess and tUtendanU t 

trumpets flourish* 

Manent Don Quixote and Sancho. 

Don Quix, I yet must be a minute with my friend, I'll 
follow your grace instantly. — At length, my faithful 
'squire, I behold thy long services rewarded. Yet, ere 
I leave thee, attend to my admonitions, and I will be thy 
north star, to pilot thy bark, and steer it into thehar* 
bour of safety and honour. First, my Sancho — 

San, I beseech you. Sir, to speak slowly, that I may 
keep pace with you ; you know my understanding was 
always nore for the tcot than the gallop — ^nd 1 an bat a 
chicken of a governor yet you know. 

Don Quix* If thou wouldst make thy self a proper go- 
vernor^ be carefuV of thy morals.. — If any one tells thee 
it is enough to hold a shew of morality before thee, lika 
a' skreen, that people may not pry too curiously into 
thy conduct and proceedings — tell them it is false : tell 
them thy actions ought to be, and shall be such as will 
bear the strictest scrutiny. Secondly, my Sancho— 

San. That firstly is a deep business. It goes to the 
bottom of things. 

Don. Quix. Secondly, I say, a governor ought to have 
a nice and tender conscience; so very susceptible, a fly 
cannot buz near it without making him shrink. 

San. It ought to sit tight and close to him, like a thim- 
ble upon the Duchesses finger; not as I have heard it sits 
sometimes, like a jockey's boot, that he can stretch 
which way he pleases. 

Don. Quix. Next, be sure not to forget thy original ; 
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Dor blush to own thou com^st offt niean extraciieH ; for, 
when thou art not ashamed of it thyself, nobody will 
seek to make thee so. 

San, But, then, there will be no occasion to tell the 
people I was once a hog-dri?er. — Besides, when I hare 
got the goTernment, and am grown rich, nobody will 
trouble themselves about what I was ; Daub yaurself 
over voith honey ^ and you'll never want fiie$; — IVhat a 
man has^ 90 much he*s sure of, 

Don Quix, Sancho, you must be cautious not to over* 
lard thy discourse with a multiplicity of proverbs ; when 
properly and j udiciously used, they enrich and embellish 
conversation ; but thou bringst 'em in so by the head and 
shoulders, that the purpose is defeated. 

San. I believe, Sir, His a disease I shall carry about 
me as long as I live. I have proverbs enough to fill a 
latge sack ; and when I talk, they crowd so thick to my 
mouth, that they quarrel which shall get .out first ; so 
that my tongue is forced to throw them out at random, 
though nothing to the purpose. But, henceforward, I'll 
let none fly out but such as are suitable to the gravity of 
my place ; for where there'* 8 plenty^ the guest canH be 
empty — He that cuts does nU deal^His judgment s rare 
thai can spend and spare, 

Don Quix, So, so, Sancho ! — ^The next thing, San- 
cho, is to be cautious in your choice of officers of trust ; 
remember, you are but guardian of the people's treasure, 
and must be careful to chuse honest men. 

San. Yes, master ; but Tiow am I to know them ? 
After the steed ^s stoVn His tofi late to shut the stable 
dpor. I intend to act with certainty in this case — and 
as I am sure my people will not produce any man that's 
honester than their governor, I will instantly appoint 
myself, first lord of the treasury of Barataria. 

Don Quix. In that case, Sancho, I fear thy people 
will think thou hast not so much disinterestedness as thou 
oaghrst. Prudently examine what thy income may 
amount to in a year ; then, if thou can'st. alBford four- 
score servants, keep but half, and^hat would maintaiti 
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tiM otlRvs, gire(»tlw poor,^ that their blessings may 
taeeowf^VBtj. tbee wbereTe? tkou appearest ; la the execu- 
tion of justice, act with strict impartiality; avoid eep» 
ruptioa, Of the taking of brihes ; which is so temptlog, 
that an upstart governor, like thjself, is in great danger 
of being drawn off his bsUanoe by it. 

Sm. Why, ih&sky Lam in a very perilous situatbn; 
lor, to deal plainly, I am afraid my fingera will itdi 
most insufferably to be handling the money* But, Sir, 
nay Tnot call it 2i perqaisUe f 

Don Quiip, N«, Saacho«, good nanies cannot oire 
iNidf things. Take< thy just and fair perq^i^es: but 
do not, when appointed a protector, turn out a scourge 
and a tyrant ; he flatters himself in vain with hopes of 
enjoying happinees, in the possession of immense wealth, 
when ob^ned at the price of blood, arid the tears and 
Saffevinigs- of impoverished provinces ; it is truei, he msj 
eHenee hid aecoseri by rich preeentsi, and thas escape the 
s<word of earth-bom justice ; bat guilt and remorse viU 
poison all his pleasures, and a gnawing fear of soroetfatng 
to eooic will prey upon his vitals. 
' Saneho. Don't yon think. Sir, you have niadq this 
bribeipy b^sines^ rather a little too Toiig ?-^Pm afraid I 
shall forget the best part of it. 



^9tekop Tf^me coiiflmle» his Secsum iadded' ehrniHj^rmm^ 

mended on its true mo^e, with t(>ef»14o-i>ii«|( a^mirahld s^olence: 

^' Spafe 6ometbin£^in the magniftcepce of your houses^ .and st^ of 

•♦ Hving, in the spipncfoar of your frttnitiire, the coetHness • of ^oor 

M aMparel, the lixMy oi ymt UHeii, mi yomr vi»its^,tQ mWic 

** places; bu( ia y,oor. chArky spaiie. tiathjng^ On the receipt of 

*' your incomes, set aside immedl^iely some certain portFon ftfrtliii 

** purpose. YFben ohjeHs offer ^ there will be a ftuul le drav^u^oD: 

^^ yen will ipvecheerfuUy, a»d wilhoQ^ gfud^Hif;; y^oui wMVal«4]l> 

*' have sometliiog to ^ive: and that which is. so given. ,wiU. here* 

** toroed to you, with increase abundant antf etemeF, wher* is the 

** 8i}^bc of assf iBbled natioiia» and all the hesis, qf hi^Qif^i, riiesaj- 

*l MS mili^he verifie4^<-<-^*' Blessed are tb^ merciful : for t^ shall 

** ol)tain mercy.** See also his Sermon on the Duti^of C'onsiiirini 

the Poor, 

. iTiM exctllffit Bishop Wilson set aMdf first a teniii« tWP a tiAK^ 
thicd, and at length ihs baUt ^^f h<si ffexeoue^^ for tb« popr. Sec ^ 
Life, 8vo. p. 18. 
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Dan Qimc. I could be some^bat satirical «poii tfajn 
parts now, but that I lave thae, Sancfao, and therefore 
will desist;; besides, to do thee justice, thou art pot the 
first who has had a gOTernmeat he was not beholden to 
his deserts for. 

Sancho. No, nor shan't be Uftt, Sir ; fot desert, joia 
know, goes somewhat awrj in its sueoess, wad in a 
double manner ; for, if some were to have their true de^ 
serts, they would be princes and gpTern«rs present! jr;~ 
and, if others again were to have di^rs, w-e Siheuid have 
a hanging matter of it sometimes. 

Don Quix. Well, mj dear Sancho, for that saffiigy 
thou deserrest not only to govern an island^ batman em^ 
pire; walk with gravity, aed apeak, with deliboratioo ; 
-^rink moderately, for drunkenness neither obaerre»A 
promise, nor keeps a secret; — eat little at diniier, and 
less at supper, [SimGha starts] for th^ stomac;h ia the 
storehouse whence health is to be imparted to the whole 
body. — ^If thou observest these rules, thou wilt be mora 
likely to have thy days long and pro9peraus ; to live he* 
loved by all ; — ^to preserve thy government peaceable ;-^ 
and, when the time of thy departure from this world ar>* 
rives, to have thy children and gfaod^clauddren, with da« 
teous steps, lamenting, follow thee to the silent tomb. 
[Sancho yce^ns viotemtltfJ] 1 perceive, my Sameho^ thou 
art weary of my good advice, and I shall lose i3e»» in be* 
stowing 0M>re rulea for tiiy well doing ; therefore^ 
lastly- 

S«n. I^astly \ I am glad of that with 9iX my heart; 
hut let your lastly have a raasonahle^ en^ to it^ and not 
rock me to sleep. 

Don Quix, Lastly, I say, be vigilaot ; avrnd that 
horrid drowsiness to whicli thou art aceustomZd. Yon 
have been long addicted to much sleep ; now you are a 
naok, you VBXL%i be ever watchful for the good of yoiur 
people. 

SozLm I. doa't see any great occasion for that; year 
kings and princes must sleep as well as other men ; — and 
then see, raaster^ wtet a pleasure I shall lose; next to 
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eating, the greatest. I wonder who it was that first in- 
Tented this same sleep ; 'tis a rare thing, it covers a man 
all oyer like a cloak. 

Don Quix. This is all the advice I shall delirer to yon 
at present ; if thou takest care to let me hear from thee, . 
kereafter I shall gire thee more. 

Sancho. I see very well that all you have told me is 
mighty good, and pat to the purpose ; but what am I the 
better if I can't keep it in my head ; — ^by*to-morrow i 
shall no more remember all this than the shape of last 
year's clouds ; therefore, pray let me have it in black 
and white ; for though I can't read, I'll get one of mj 
people to hammer it into my noddle; and, as for the dis- 
grace of not writing, I can pretend my hand is lame, and 
so get my secretary to sign for me ; for There^s a re- 
medyfor coery thing but death* 

Don Quix. I now shall leave you, Sancho. — I have 
done my duty in giving thee good and wholesome advice ; 
i( thou dost not do the part of a good governor, thine 
will be the fault, though the shame and discredit will be 
mine. His Highness has sent for your wife and daughter 
Mary ; prepare yourself to meet them, and wait at the 
town's end the arrival of your people. — Adieu ! 

San. Good bye. Sir. — ^I can but thank ye. — Y<m 
have given me a huge deal of good counsel, if 1 have but 
the grace to follow it ; — ^but come, Many ventures make 
a full freight ; — The cudgel thai bruises is the thing that 
contuzes ; — Whether the pitcher hits the stone^ or the 
stone the pitcher ^ Uis hard for one of them. — 77/ be 
very complaisant in the beginning j but hold to the end^ 
say /.' The cowl does not make the friar ^* nor the gown 
a governor : So, Sir, wishing you soon to be an em- 
peror, we take our leave, to feast and give our islanders 
a play-day, and meet our spouse, who now must be a 
lady, [^Exeunt severally' 



From the JLatin proverb,, CiicttUuf nottfadt ifonacAvm* 
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SCENE III. A rural View. 
Enter Teresa and Mary. 

Teresa. Come along^ JVIary; chear thy good heart, 
child ; and since thy father is got to be gorernor at last^ 
we must learn to be great folks. Remember we are to 
take the right han4 of all the court-ladies. Sancho has 
sent Tvord that he has made you a Countess. 

Mart/. O delightsome! a Countess! mother; I*m 
ready to jump out of my skin ; — a Countess 1 And^ so, 
won't we ride in our coach ? 

Teresa. Our coach and six, child. 

Mary. Then, I say, mother,- TU work our coach« 
man ; PU hare riding about enough ! 

Teresa. Your father is made a governor, and we are 
made ladies of course. . 

Mart/. And of course, I suppose, I*m to haye a wait- 
ing maid. 

Teresa. Yes, child, and a footman into the bargain. 

Mary. A footman ! dear heart, that puts me in mind 
of my dream. I dreamt last night I was bedizen'd out 
at such a rate, and looking in a glass ; then behind me 
stood a fine^ tall, proper, handsome fellow of a footman; 
his head as white as snow ; a huge lace frill to his shirt, 
and ruftes down to his knuckles;* it would haye done 
your heart good to have seen them. — Who's this I 
wonder ? [They stand aside. 

Enter Manuel. 

Manuel. Proteus himself has not assumed a greater 
tariety of shapes than Manuel, to please the humour of 
the Duke. Here must I wait the arriral of Sancho's 
sweet spouse, Teresa, and buxom Mary, his daughter^ 
to nsher them in state to Barataria. Eh ! Why, [cp- 
proaching with his hat officii 1 am not mistaken, you are, 
ladies 



o^ 



* This appears to be the dress of ao English foottnaD at the tl»A 
Khen this Faroe was broozht out, raihec. \tkWi V>]kax ol «k ^^wxvi^ 
servaat tA the era of Don Qaliote. 
roL. JU. M 
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Mary, [interrvpting Aim.] No, indeed. Sir, you are 
not mistaken ; we are ladies ; my father^s a governor, 
and his ni^e ja goremor's iady^ and fab daughter— ^- 

Teresa. Will the wench's tongue iierer stop? Sir, 
as you are a gentleman, who lias all the appearance of a 
real gentleman, we would be for ever obliged to you— 
no offence we hope, Sir, — -if you'd tell us in what street 
the goyemor^a house is? 

Man, In wbat street 1 In^i^hat square, madam, yoa 
should have demanded, does the governor's palace 
stand ? Boft, if I ttm not deceived in your appearance, 
noble lady, I even now speak to great Don Sancho's 
consort. 

iftfary. His ctfnsoft ! Not y on, indeed — you speak to 
his lawful wife in wedlock. But, come, as you are so 
good at gaessing — gaess again — ^who am 1 ? 

Man, Oh! sweet young lady, how your vivacity 

diari&s me! There is something so peculiarly your own 

in every thing you say or do, 'tis impossible I can 

mistake you; you are the all-accompli^ed lady Mary, 

your father and your mother's daughter. 

Mary. Well, and if he has'nt hit it ! Now who'd have 
thought this fellow would have known 1 was my father 

•and mother's daughter. But, tell me, young man, 

Teresa^ [aside to Mary."] Young man ! for shame, 
Mary, this by hb appearance must certainly be the 
Duke. 

Mary. The Duke! 

Man. You do me too ffilich ^hoi&onr, great lady, in 
that suppostion 4 I am only in the service of the Dnke. 
Mary, WeU, now:, mother, what do you say to 
that ? I knew he was a servant by his Jceeping his hat la 
his hand all this while; what signifies his long swoitl 
and his laced cloaths ; why, I am tol^ the very tarn* 
Sjpits at court ride in their coaches. 

Teresa. I suppose, young man, as you are a servan^ 
yon can't be less than the Duke's butler. 

Manuel, No, madam, Vm Master ot Son Sancho's 
liorse. 

Marj/. Master of Don Sasicho'a liovse! This As the 
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first time I knew erery man wasn^t master of his owa 
iiorse. 

Manuel. I have ail the Gorernor*sJiou8e*hold cayalrjr 
entrusted to my care, 

Teresa. I thought he was a butler. 

Mary. And that'-s right, mother, yon are right. But, 
'Mr. Butler, or Mr. Master-of-the-Horse, he*! |ie ! hel 
put on your dancing pumps, and let us' be jogging, for 
I longto^iee my father and poor Dapple. Dear creatures! 
Iiov glad th^*il both be to meet us. 

Manuel. Every thing is in readiness, madam, for your 
departure. [H6 droits his sward and waves itj when 
iwo sedan chairs are brought on."] 

Teresa. Down upoti your knees, Mary, and ask your 
life, for this is his most noble royalty the Doke^ and 
fae*s going to kill us for calling htm s butler. 

Manuel. I beseech your Excellency to rise; be not 
alarmed, I only drew my sword as a signal . for your 
guards to approadi. 

Mary. Our guards ! worse and worse, mother ; as 
fture as I stand here, they have hanged up father^ and 
they are going io hang us up after him. 

Manuel. Sweet Lady Mary, all your apprehensions 
are groundless ; take your seats in the chairs, and I'll 
soon conduct you into the presence of the noble Go- 
vernor. Yon are to consider that troop of horse yonder 
only as attendants. 

Mary. Only so many footmen on horseback ; well 
then, mother, do you get in first, and TlUit in your lap. 

Manuel. No, no, there's a chair apiece for you ; this 
is your*s, Lady Mary. XThey both get in the chairs. 

Mary, [looking out of the chair.^ Only to think! 
tins is pure ! O mother, is not this better than riding iu a 
«irt? 

Ter^a. Yes, child, or in a waggon. 
"* Mary. Charming I Softly, young man, donU bump a 
l>od$^ so moch. Let mother go first; she^s oldest. 

lExeuntincj^airf. 
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SCENE IV. A Plain before the Gates of BaratariM. 

Sancbo and Dapple disoovered, 

Sancho. Dear heart ! how tedious the time passes when 
a man wants to get into power. I wish my people would 
come ! There is one thing my master gave me charge 
about I must be very careful not to forget ; And that is, 
instead of the words, /, and me^ I am in Aiture to say 
ue and us. We will sup with you i and you shall sup 
vith us I — Methinks, it sounds rery big. — But then 
does not making so much of we look as if / was nobody* 
It is as much as to say, tire great men are no longer our« 
aelyes. Well, l)ut we think our corporation of l^rataria 
are not Tery mannerly to l^sep us kicking our heels hece 
80 long — we have such a craving at oar stomach, that 
we could sit down to dinner with Dapple, and feast upon 
thistles. Poor fellow ! [jmiting fiapple''s head'] he too 
looks as hungry as a judge's clerk at a long trial. Well, 
if we fast for our subjects now^ I will eat most plenttfal 
for myself — Pre a great, suspicion, we shall nerer forget 
1 when eating is the word. Oh 1 here come the welcome 
messengers of Luck. 

Enter Messenger. 

• Mess. Long live the noble Don Sancho, GU)vemor and 
Protector of the city and island of Barataria. 

Sancho. Long life and short commons I think it is, 
friend ; but weUl all lore as long as we can, and the 
longest liver take all. Now what's your business with 
Don Sancho, Governor, Protector, and all that? 

Mess. The magistrates, and chief men of youf city, 
approadi to receive your Lordship, and humbly intreat 
to know, if it be your Lordship's serene pleasure that 
they should have the honour of throwing tiiemselves at 
your Lordship's feet? 

San. Why, then, let them know that.it is my flerene 
pleasure they do so ; and tell them also, that if they had 
opened their gate»to me an hour ago, I should have had 
M serene qfpetiie as well as u serene pleasure at seeing them. 
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Mes8» Your Lordship knows the orders issu^ by his 
highness the Duke could not be dispensed with. 
• San. Well, a truce with this talking — let ^em come, 
and with as short a ceremony as possible. [ExiUMessm 
bQwing q/f.] Vd almost exchange my goyerumeut for a 
good dinner. Oh! here they come at last* [^Enter 
Magistraief'and others in great foriUy Recorder tcitk a 
p€q)erJ\ Upon my word the corporation of Bara« 
taria has a most citizen-Hke appearance* What a fine 
fat figure of- an alderman that is yonder; he has 
turtle and yenison and calfs-head in his countenance* 
Why what^s all this I The corporation's as mute as a 
drove of oxen ;— *I suppose they wait for me to break 
the ice; liere goes then ; neck or nothing; like a true 
courtier I'll tip them tlummery, though 1 wish them up 
to their necks in a horse-pond. Well, my worthy^ 
honest, good friends, how do you aU do ? Have yjou any 
thing to say to me ? 

Recorder (reads the speech.) Most high and mighty 
Don Sailcho, descended from that most aaeient and re« 
Yered stock, the Ptfnfa*9 of La Maoeha^ a family not 
more distinguished for the antiquity of its origin, than 
for the illustrious characters with, which it has adorned 
die world; — for more than three hundred years your an<» 
cestors ha? e been leaders of armies,, and «ouns(^or» to* 
princes. 

Sen.. Hold, hold, friend ; — Many words^ Jill not Of 
bushel; Tell truth and shame thedevil ; — Altar should 
have a good memorif; and, to my certain knowledge, 
dther you or I am terribly mistaken. What my family 
was three hundred years ago, is neither here nor there; but 
I can assure you not one of them, who came within my 
knowledge, ever led any armies, except it was an army of 
turkies and geese, which I my-self, indeed, have valiantly 
dtove to market ; then, as to counselling princes, I never 
saw one in my life except the Duke, your Lord and miney 
who has made me a Governor; so aow goon;, but,, if 
you possibly cs^n, avoid fibbing. 

Rec. In you, my Lord, shine- all the noble qualities 
of your illustrious name-sake and near relation.^ Don 
Sanclio^ of Arntgon^ who g|8L\\«ai\.V| ^v«^ ^\^ \^^ 
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own Iiand, seren and fbt ty Mbmrs in on^ battle, afnd 
routed an army oi bftlf a mil lion • 

Satu Yoa hate toid me seven attd forty lies« already; 
and, i^ I nvas to svSer jojt to proceed, I foresee yoa'il' 
tell me half a million. The noble qualities of my near 
relation shine in me !. Whatever shines m i»e, 1 kitotr 
here is a great deal of something shines in yon to tell me 
such stones. 

Rec. Yoo yourself are, my Lord,— — 

San. As hungry as a hunter; therefore, Mr. Recorder, 
put up your long speech ; — and after dinner Pll put on< 
my night-cap, and hear you go oter the whole of it again 
with composure* 

Rec. There are yet farther ceremonies to be obserred 
before yon enter into office. 

San, How many stumbling blocks are in the road to^ 
preferment 1 Uis; besieging a town to get into place. 

Rec. First, we present you with the keys of the town.* 

San. Well, then^ I remember my master bid me re* 
turn them ; so there they are again. Don't think you 
bare got a Gorerm^r. who means to. keep you under look 
and key, lil^e so many pigs in a pound. Gi?jng me the 
keys of your town is as much- as to say, you commit 
your rights and liberties to my charge; and I return them, 
to teiV you that I do not mean to abuse die trust. And, 
now, niy honest friend, let us go to dinner. 

Rec. We first solicit your excellency's gracious answer. 

San, My answer! to what question? 
, Rec We mean your Lordship's answer to our dutiful 
and loyal Address.— It is usual for the Gcnremor, on theSe 
occasions, to express his approbation of our attachment 
and loyalty to him in a speech, and promise, at the same 
time, to take erery step within the compass of his abilities 
cor^ ucjre to our interest and welfare. 

San, I understand you ; that is. You scratch mij backy 
and Vll claw if our elbow. What signifies making fine 
promisps before hand ; *tis very easy to make th^m to get 
into place, and easier still to break them when secure in 
the saddle : no, no ; on both sides, the proof of the 
pudding shall be in the eating of it. I*U approve of 
jrcur loyalty if Hike the eBtett%\\n&fi^isl ^qu ba.\e pro« 
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Tided for i]ie.«*-6ood goTeraors always lifce good eating^ 
and good citizens always take care to provide such. 

•Rec. A sumptuous banquet is prepared for your Ex- 
Gdtenqy's table, which will be ready after your public 
entry into town« 

San, Come, then, let's be gone. 

Officer, But how would your Excellency have us dis- 
pose of the ass ? 

San, How soon a great man begins to forget his friendst ■ 

What, l>apple! the companion of all my fasti ngl 

and drubbings ; forget thee ! no, hever. Til have a plate 
laid for him every d&y at my own table; and, could he 
b«t read and write, Fd make him my secretary. 

Rec, Such an instance of preferment is not unprece- 
dented; a Roman Emperor made his horse fill one of the 
hf^est departments in the sfate.* 

San. He did ! Then I tell you what, Mr. Recorder, 
Dapple shall have the place; and, for the good wishes 
yen seem to entertain for him, you shall do the business^ 
ay Ms deputy. [^Exeunt omnesf 



Process wx^ composed of various Groups of 
Baratarians with Sancho, 

Comic music suited to each Group as the Banners appear, 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. An efegant Apartment in the Governor'* i 

Palace, 

Enter Sancho with a large bundle of petitions under 
> kis arm J followed b^ Manuel. A Table and Chairs. 

Sancho (TJiroxcs himself into a chair.) 

, Oh! the fatigues of being a greet man! though not two 
•hours a Governor I have my hands full of grievances 
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, * Caligula. H« made bis favourite horse bij;h-priest and 
ronsul. He wa9 keyt io mnrhle auartoieats, aud adorned with tJie 
oiast valiiabte ti'appiogs and pear Is the Roman empire could furnitb« 

i.K M pa &Ba&' ft i>'vc\» axi% CoXVoVok. 
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already [laying down a bundle of papersJ] But coiae^ 
friend, read them ovei as fast as you can. 

Man, As there are so many, if I acquaint your Lord« 
ship with the substlance of the priucipal petitions,* re- 
ferving the rest for to-morrow, I fancy it will be suf* 
ficient. 

San, You are right — so proceed. ^ 

Nan. This, my Lord, is a petition from [takes apaptp 
and looks at f/] the Cutlers* company; praying yoa 
would revoke the edict issued by your predecessor against 
duelling, by which the wearing of swords is become Sf> 
much out of fashion, that there are above ten thousand 
journeymen cutlers in your island at this moment 
starving. 

' tSan. ril not rcroke the law against duelling; there 
canH be too many against the practice ; I'm a mortal foe 
to cutting of throats ; and a great enemy to starving also. 

Man. The next is a petition from the boot-makers of 
Cordova, earnestly soliciting your Lordship^s patronage^ 
and requesting you would wear nothing but boots . 
And here is another from the cordwainers of Baratarta, 
enforcing the superiority of shoes, hoping you will we9r 
them, only. 

Sati, Why, what's to be done in this business ? I would 
fain please all parties, but that's impossible, as the case 
stands before me.-— Suppose J promise to wear boots all 
thewintef, and shoes all the summer. 

Man. But then there's the spring and autumn ; what 
do you intend to wear during those seasons ? 

San. In the spring and autumn Til have a will of mj 
own; they shan't, all the year round, hsLje the length of 
my foot. 

Man^ This comes, my Lord, from the manufacturers 
in wool, intreating your encouragement ; and as thef 
have brought that commodity in quality to the finest lines 
cloth, beg that in future you would wear it in shirts, and 
thus render the consumption of that article universal. 

San. I must confess I have no great opinion of the id* 

* These petitloiware not hi The Hiitory of Dog, Qaiiote. 
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tefttion; but Its a good governor should even make a nhift 
to do without a shirt, to please his people, — say thdr pe^- 
tition is granted. — Wellj what is next? 

Man. Here is a petition from the opticians^, requesting 
your Loirdship would wear spectacles. 

San. What, whether I want them or not .^ 

Man. If you want them, there h no merit ij^thcwear- 
ing of them-^you cannot be too disinterested in your eiw 
couragement of trade-^besides th«re is nothicig gives the 
fBLCe such an air of wisdom as spectacles; they look like 
■lagnifying sky lights* or rather intellectual-microscopes, 
through which s^ublimer understandings contemplate the 
jittle objects of this Kttle world, to nearer advantage. 

San, Well, as every governor must have bis blind 
aide, ours shall be to plea«e oar people — so that petition 
is granted. — But, harfc youy I grow impatient : you'li 
famish me with too much business^ 

Man, You'll hear the pethion^ my Lord, from the 
dealers in mum. 

San. Well, let*s hear — ^the dealers io mum can't have 
much to sat/. 

Man. They humbfy reqfuestyour Lordship would sub- 
stitute m^um* for witie at your table. 

San. Then tell them I won't whilst I have a-tongue 

♦o wag, or palate to taste, no mum for Saocho— Why, 
what in the "world would they be at ? 

Man. I'll read the next petition to your Lordship. 

San. I'll hear no pi ore petitions till I have gratified the 
cravings of a petitioa firommy stomach. — I have given 
«p half my senses already ; but I'm determined to retain 
some at my' own disposal — So ho I is the eating put off* 
till to-morr«ew ? [Going off. 

"Enter Messenger-. 

Mess. Your Lordship's pnesenee is required in the 
caurts of j ustice, to try criminals, and determine civil 
causes. 

Sancho.. • What, before dinner ? impossible— impos* 
^bie! [Goings 

• Ale nmde wkh Wlical*^aU» 
MS 
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Mess, Remember^ that your excellency is sworn faith- 
folly to obserye all the long established customs of the 
island ; and those ordain an immediate hearing to the 
complaints of the injured, aud that criminals, on con- 
viction, be punished with all possible speed — 

San, Nay, if that be the case, I must submit ; but 
a\\ I hang, friend, before dinner, may lay their halters at 
your door. * 

Mess, Room for the gorernor ! 

[^Exit with San^ho,- 
Manet Man, You must wait a little longer for dinner 
than yon imagine, my Lord Governor ! I shall have a 
rare detail of adventures to transmit his grace, if we suc- 
ceed in every particular as hitherto. — [^Enter Pedro.'] — 
How, Pedro, goes on your part of the plot? 
Pedro, To admiration ! — 
Man, Have you seen the wife and daughter ? 
Pedro, Yes, and would advise thee to take a peep at 
them, as two of the greatest natural curiosities ever yet 
exhibited in Spain. 

Man. Don't talk to me ! I have made a conquest of 
Mary. 

Pedro, And I can assure yon, her excellency, Lady 
Teresa, has looked bpon your friend Pedro with so fa- 
vourable an eye, that, if she become a widow^ h 
needs not despair of succeeding a governor. 

Man, But come, let us go hear him as a judge ; in the 
present state of his appetite, heMl shew no more mercy 
to a criminal, than he would to a mess of Oila Podrida. ^ 

lExeufU. 

SCENE II. A Court of Justice. 

Sancho seated on the Bench; Constable^ Crtf^-, Cus* 
torn-house Officer ^ Smuggler^ Sfc. Sfc. Sfc. Taylor y 

Gardener^ little Man^ stout Woman, 

» 

Cryer, O yes ! O yes ! let all manner of per$on ©r 
persons, who come not hither for justice, keep silence; 
aud let all those who have any copiplaiats to make speak 
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them boldfy ; the governor is prepared to hear and re- 
dress them. 

San. He is prepared, as far as hunger ivill let him ; 
and though I know mj jucjgment would be clearer upon 
a full stomach, J*]l try for once how wise fasting will 
make me ! What's the first cause ? 

A Stout Woman and a Little Man brought 

forward. 

San. Well, woman, what have jou to say ? 
* Woman. Oh ! my lord, I am an undone woman ! this 
villain here — (Weeps* 

San. What, that shrimp ? 

Woman. That ruffian; that Goliah in miniature; 
with violence, on my way to town, assaulted me, and 
ruined my (Character for ever. 

San. One story is good till another is told ; now, let 
us hear what our little Gog and Magog has to say for 
himself. 

L. Maup My lord governor, I am the son of my 
father 

Sdn. Indeed! 

L. Man. Who is called Diego— I was sent with fifty 
pieces in a purse to Terevaria, to pay a debt : — This 
woman met me, and thinking me not able to defend my 
property, she attempted to rob me of it — and when I 
refused to part with it, she wickedly laid this charge 
against me, and had me brought before your worship. 

San. Oh ! most atrocious villain! wh^re is your 
purse ? 

L. Man, Here,, your honour. \^Shew9 ?Y.] 

Sancho. Then, to let you see how much I value honest 
women — there, take his purse as some consolation for 
the injury he has done thee and thy character. * 

L. Man. O, good your honour ! if you take that I aia 
an undone man. 

Womtm. Blessing on your honour*s sweet face ! — Oh 
you are an upright magistrate ! \^Exit Womdn* 

L. Man. Oh ! I am ruined ; I*m lost I Oh that ever I 
was born ! — 
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Sancho. Well, poor fellow I upon secoud thoughts, 
all the money is too much to gi?e her — so gather up your 
Iktle legs as hard as you can, and force the purse fr6m 
her — make haste. 

L. Man. I'll do what I can, but I fear 'twill be a hard 
matter. [EjpiV. 

Sancho' I begin to perceive that this island is very fait 
of enormities. \_Noise without 

Sancho. How now ? What's the matter ? 

Re-enter Woman and Littlb Man. 

Woman. O, your honour! this impudent fellow, 
contrary to your honour's judgment, has followed me, 
and wou'd have taken the purse away from me by force, 
and sent the constable to bring me again before your 
worshrp. 

Sancho, And has he got the purse ? 

Woman. No, I warrant your worship ; you ordered 
me to keep it, and I would have pulled his eyes out ere 
I'd part with it. 

Sancho. Give it me; let me see if there's none missing 
— there, fellow, take -your purse again; and bid the 
beadle give Mrs. Honesty here a hundred stripes. 

Womafi. Oh mercy ! your worship, what mean you ? 

Sancho. If you had defended your honesty as well as 
you did the purse, you need not have made this com- 
plaint here— 'Away, I'll have no reply. 

[Exeunt L. Man and Woman* 

Smuggler brought forward by Custom-bouse 

Officer. 

Sancho. Well, friend, what have you to complain of? 

Officer. Why, my lord, you must know, I am «a 
officer of the customs ; and I am come to complain 
against this fellow, my lord, for defrauding goTernment* 

Sancho. Defrauding government I as how ? 

Officer. By the smuggling of chocolate and bad spirits, 
please your lordship. 

Sancho. A rogue! what's this I hear! a smuggler! 
I'll shew him no fayoor; this feUow is a kind pf a state 
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pickpooket. Sirrah I Sirrah ! what hare you to saj for 
yourself before I pronounce sentence? 

Smug, Will your lordship hear me? 

Sancho, 1 don't know whether I will or not ; bat 
come, what hare you to say ? 

Smug. Why, my Iprd, you must know that I am 
owner of a small coasting vessel, in which I carry goods 
to different parts of your lordships island for sale; now^ 
as it happens that I am sometimes obliged to put to sea 
in yery dark nights, for fear of losing the wind, I have 
more than once neglected paying the duty for the com* 
modities I have shipped. 

Sancho, And what do you call this but smuggling, 
you dog — Eh I what hare you to say for yourself now I 

Smug. Truly, very little, my lord ; bat there are a 
few friends in this canvass bag, that will convince your 
lordship I had no dishonest intentions. 

[^Giving Sancho a bag of money * 

Sancho. Eh ! Why, upon my word, there is some 
weight in this last argument. 

Smug. I have kept a regular account of every shilling 
I was indebted to the revenue for these three years back, 
which, finding it amount to five hundred crowns, I put 
it in that bag, and I have now honestly paid your lord-* 
ship, and discharged my conscience. 

Officer. Don't believe a syllable he utters, my lord ; 
for to my knowledge he has been a smuggler these 
twenty years. 

Sancho. Then, what's the reason you never informed 
against him before ? 

Smug. Because, my lord, I used to pay him all my 
arrears ; and he informs against me now, only because £ 
did not think the contents of that bag so safe in his 
hands as in your lordship's. 

Sancho, I believe it--«very word you speak carries 
conviction with it ; I never met a man who used stronger 
arguments [handling the bag\i why should not a smug- 
gler have credit as well as other tradesmen ? And you, 
Mr- Custom-house Officer, take notice we dismiss yoii 
from our employ ; and, Mr. Smuggler, you shall haye 
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liis place ; tbere's nothing like the old proverb, Set a 
thief to catch a thief, 

[Exeunt Smuggler and Cust.^Officer* 
Taylor and Gardener brought forzoard. 

Sancho. Wbafs your complaint now? Short 

short 

Taylor. Why, and please your honor, my name is 
Snip ; I am by trade a taylor, and a man that the parish 
knows to be a roan — that is, not a man who, as a man 
may say, will willingly let any man, though it may 
chance with fair looks a man may be deceived, yet your 
honour knows who are a man 

Sancho, Who am a man not like to get to the end of 
your story all day at this rate— brfef !- — short ! — quick ! 

Taylor* Why, your honour, in few words, must 
know my complaint is against this Radish, the gardener 
here, who has roost wickedly and unneighbourly de- 
frauded roe of a tame cock, pheasant, which I and my 
•wife tenderly brought up; yet this ravenous cannibal 
laid violent hands on the poor bird — slayed it, took it 
home to his wife, roasted it, and, had I not come just 
in the hick and hindered them, they would have eatea 
it this day for dinner. 

Sancho. Humph I what say you to this. Radish ? 

Taylor. He can say nothing — for to prove it, I have 
brought the pheasant here, poor fool, just as I snatched 
it out of the dish from them [j)Ut8 the pheasant on the 
table"] ; so bow your worship has proof before you. 

Sancho. Even so ; the case is plain — what can you say 
to this. Radish ? Is this your conscience, to come into 
^ neighbour's, house and steal away his goods and chat- 
tels ? for his pheasant, in this case, is a chattel — and a 
delicate one it is [touehing it and licking his fingers'] : 
beautiful! with a IJttle good sauce to it, this were a dish 
fit for a governor. [Tears a leg off and begins to eat i/.] 

Gard. But, hear me, my lord; this is the trick ori't; 
I and Snip used often at eadi other's houses, jestingly, te 
take things ; and t'other day, having a choice flask of 
Florence sent a present to my wife from her rich fu>d» 
mother, I gave this Snip and his wife a taste. 
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Sancl^o. Friendly ! go on. [^Speaks wifh Ai> mouth 

full.-] 

Gard. But not contented vfith that, he took the op. 
portunity of my absence to make ffee with the rest — so I 
thought I had no better way of being even with him than 
by stealing his wife's pheasant. 

Taylor. Why, how now, you old rusty pruning 
knife! you maggot in a peascod! you caterpillar! will 
you swear your thin-gut wine was Florence ? 

Gard. That I will ; and hare here another f ask just 
sent me by the same person. 

Sancho, Nay, look you. Snip, take heed 6f lying — 
I don't sit here to see justice abused — if it be really 
Florence, look to it — [tastes it'] it is, [agairt] sure f 
can't be mistaken. 

Gard. Believe me, sir, it is real Florence. 

Sancho. It is, indeed ! — ^And are these things fittfng 
for taylors and gardeners ? — ^fat pheasants and rich wines I 
— And, you knaves, both, siqce you bare made a prac- 
tice, by your own confessions, of stealing from on© 
another, 'tis plain each of you keeps a house to encourage 
thievery, and-by-and by will steal from others ; I there- 
fore condemn them both to pay ten ducats a piece to the 
poor, and give security for their good behaviour. — Not a 
word, take 'em hence. [Exeunt Gardener^ Taylor^ Sfc. 

Enter Manvel and Pbdro. 

Fed. Oh ! disgrace to authority ! My Lbrd Gorernor 
feasting in a court of justice ! 

Sancho, Justice! yes, justice! Why not? — -I must 
do myself justice if you won't. [With his mouth fulL'} 

Fed. Instantly rembve the remains of that pheasant. 

Sancho. For your lives, don't touch it. 

Fed. A most sumptuous banquet, my lord, at this 
moment awaits you. 

Sancho. Is it ready ? 

Man. It only waits your coming. 

Sancho. Then take away the pheasant, and break up 
i^ court. This little whet before dinner has only given 
m^keener edge to my ^petite. 
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Crjfer. Here*s a sheep-stealer and a coiner yet, wbose 
trials stand over for to-day, 
, Sacho. They must wait till another time. 

Cryer. That*s agaiost ail rule of court. Something 
must be done wttk them. 

Sancho, Then pillor the coiner, and transport the 
sheep-stealer; for I hava't time to hacg any body till to- 
morrow*. lExeunL 

SCENE III. jtn Jparffnenf. 
Enier Teresa, and Mahy^ full dressed. 

Mary* Dear heart ! I am so fine I hardly know my* 
self. [Surveying herself all round.^ Do, mother, put 
your hand upon my heart, it springs like a bird ia my 
brea»t with joy. Rare times ! what a power of hand- 
some men are here at court ; — then, they are all so weli 
ciressed, and gria so pretty to shew their white teeth, and 
$mell so sweet I 

Teresa. You must now, Mary, leaYe off all your 
rompish tricks that you used to have in the country. ; y-oa 
must not, if you see a mule tied to a hedge, bouact 
upon his back, and ride about the country like a mad 
thing. 

Mary. Let me alone, mother, I have had my lesson ; 
I know whafls what, I warrant you. — A fine gentleman, 
they caU the Master-of-the ceremonies, was with me 
abore an hour, teaching the manners of the high tofv; 
he told me I did not know what to do with one feature 
in my face ; but he has taught me^to glance, and to ogle^ 
and to simper ; for I must nerer laugh as loug. as I live, 
for fear of spoiling the shape of my mouth. 

Ter. The same gentleman has been with me, Mary, 
and has been teaching me all the fasliiooable games; I 
now understand quarille^ and homer^ and cricket. 

Mary. I see plain enough, mother, that dress is erery 
thing; Fine feathers make fine birds.- — And I can tell youy 
I should like to meet Dick the miller now, that used to HI 
in my way coming from church of a Sunday ; ' I'd sooa 
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let him know tliat I was become a lady, and aboie such 
trumpery fellows. 

7Vr. Yes, Mary, and if he attempted to come near jou, 
turn up your nose politely, and cry, Paws off^ Caesar I 

Martf* Yes, and IM tell him if he did not know good 
iDanners / did. 

Enter Manuel, 

Man, I am come, ladies, to hare the honour of con- 
ducting you to dinner. 

Mary* Dinner ! why, bow's that ? mother and I ha^e 
done nothing but eat all the morning. — But, IVlr. Mas« 
ter-of-the-Horse, do governors^ wives and daughters 
make erery day holyday like this ? 

Man. This day, my lady, will eyery year be marked 
with great and particular rejoicings, in commemoration 
•f your noble father being invested with authority. 

Mary. Oh ! it will, in commisseration of my nobl« 
father being investigated wkh authority ! — dear heart, 
what fine hard words he uses. 

Ter, Now, Lady Mary, consider where you are go- 
ing — don*t listen to every gay spark who'll tell you a 
fine story ; if you should commit a fox^s pawj we shall 
be all ruinM in the full senate of our glory. 

[^Exeunt, led off by ManueL 



SCENE IV. A grand Apartment. 

Iwo Tidiles : one covered for dinner^ at which Teresa 
and Mary are to take their seats ; S anchors table 
only covered with a cloth^ state chair for him. Trum^ 
pets. Sancuo discovered^ S^c. 

dlonzo. It is the custom, my lord, in this island that 
the viceroy's lady dine first, at least of one course ; then 
the governor's table is served. 

Sancho. Here, then, I find^ 7%e grey mare is the 
betff horse* 
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Enter Teresa^ attended. 

Come, come, lady wife, pr'ythee make haste; thej 
tell me it is the custom that I should wait till you have 
ilooe. 

Ter. And an excellent custom it is. 

Sancho, Excellent as it is, my teeth water most grier- 
ously to break it. 

Ter. But, hey day ! Where is the lady wench ? 
She's at her romps lUi lay a wager. Some of the court 
go seek her. 

Ladyi She is here, my lady. 

Enter Mary^ running. 

Mary. Never trust me, if they are not at it ! — \Gen'' 
tlemun Usher offering his hand,^ Pr'yfhee keep your 
hands to yourself; do you think I don't know the way 
to my mouth? By your leave, good people. \_Taking 
her place.'} 

. Ladtf.^hBLU I help you, niss, to a wing of this 
crammM chick ? 

Mary. Yes, and the breast with it, if you please. — 
Tm like all fools, i like what's good. 

Sancho. Pr'ythee, lady daughter, hold thy tongue, 
and make haste with thy dinner. 

Af«r^. Hay! what father! — How I love him! So 
fine he is ; he looks like one of the great men they call 
judges, that used to ride through our town. 

Ter. A cup of wine. 

Monzo. The lady governess is going to drink. 

Ter. Ah! bless thee, dear governor ! [Trumpets. 

Sancho. Thank ye, thank ye— crooked rib of mine. 
. — O dear ! O dear ! [ImpaiieiHly. 

Ladti. Lady Mary, you pick like a sparrow. 

Lorflf.Lady Mary, perhaps, lives upon love. 

Alary. Always on love and lumps of the cupboard. 

{Music plays during the dinner^ ceasing occasionally 

for conversation.'] 

Ter. I believe we have had enough of these thiogl. 
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f€ts» Second course brought in^ and Servantf^ 
enter and cover Sancho^stabk. 

cho. Turn about is fair play, — ^Sa, I suppose, 
may begin ? 

nzo* As soon as your physician comes. 
cho» My physician ! And, pray, now, what bu- 
has he here ? I don't want physic — I want food^ — 
n physic, if you please. 

nzo. But, my lord, so many of your predecessors 
been poisoned by the cooks, the Duke has ap- 
il a Phy^ician-in-ordinary to inspect and determine 
s propier or noxious to the constitution. 

Enter Pebro as Physician. 

!. Your servant, doctor. — For a wonder, I am 
9 see a physiciari come into the house. Now to 
; deariieart! how nice it all looks! Come, Tvco 
in a dish and one in a purse. [^Preparing to eaiy 
ant puts a large cloth under Sancho^s chin.'] A 
irkey I see there— put him up this way. 
^dro touches a dish with a zcand^ servant removei 

it.] 
u What are you at ? ^ 

Iro, By no means, *tis hot. 

t. Hot ! to be sure it is. Would you have me wait 
I cold ? 

dro. I say, 'tis hot, inflammatory, and corroding, 
!sh pernicious f o your constitution. ' My Lord, I 
ipended in this island to take care of its governors, 
) prescribe a diet proper for them. 
I. Why then, hand up that roasted pig— I'm sure 
I as innocent as any thing can be. 
dro. Horrible ! the cook has sent it up quite raw ; 
hould not touch it for the world. — Traitor ! the 
ought to be hangM ; he'll poison the governor in 
ays. 

n. Potson him ! I think he's tnore in danger of 
og. — But, doctor, to end the dispute, take a sue» 
f the whole table, and ^rhichever dish you .think 
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will agree with me, let me have my belly full of tliat, 
before 'tis whisked aw»y by that magical wand of 
yours. 

Pedro. Our great master Hippocrates, north-star and 
perpetual guide of physic, says in one of his aphorisms, 
Omuis Saturaiio Mala^ Ferdicie autem pessima!*— 
[Pedro points tcHh his zcand to the several dishes on the 
table as he surveys it^ therefore you must not touch 
these partridges. — Rabbits are a hairy, furry kind of 
food, fit only foi the frozen stomach of a Laplander ; 
then the onions in which tBey are smotherM are perni- 
cious to the eyes. — ^This veal must not stay a moment 
longer on the table — Indeed, had it been neither €tewed, 
roasted, boiled, minced, fricasseed, or marinaded, some- 
thing perhaps might be said for it. 

San, Hold ! I have hit the nail upon the head at last — 
yonder I spy a smoking hot dish of Oila Podrida^ a 
kodge podge, a mixture of all sorts of food ; so you can 
neyer tell me I shan't there light of something both whole- 
some and toothsome^ Hand it over,, hand it of ey». 

Pedro. Absit^ absit. 

Sancho. Sit still, sit still, I say, with it. 

Pedro. Do you consider, my Lord Governor,, that 
I shall have your life to account for? 

San. Villain I you'll hare my death to answer for. — 
Dear heart ! I'm quite worn out with fatigue and fast- 
ing ; my tongue's a dried tongue, .and my mouth a piece 
of parchment. — A cup of wine there. 

Pedro. Tis death till I have ftrst examined and cor- 
rected it ; let me see the glass. 

San. Why, what's to come of me? an*t I to drihl 
neither f 

Pedro. Not till I hare allayed the acid quality of th< 
wine, my Lord, and made it fit for your stomach ;. yoi 
are incliiling to a hectfc and choler — strong liquor^s de 
stroy the humidum radicate. 

San. Why, you knaTish,. i^nconseionable Paracelsmn 

* All repletion is bad^ but l^atofpartiidgei worst\f alt 
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whi^ sort of a governor do you tbink me, not to eat nor 
drink ? But one word ; pray whkt is your name, friend ? 

Pedro, Sir, I am stiled Doctor Pedro Rezio de 
Aguero. I am a natiTQ of Tirte a fuera, and took my 
degree in the University of Ossuna. 

Sdtt, Why then, Doctor Pedro Rezio de Aguero, m|^ 
tive of Dirty Fumo, and who took your degree in the 
UniT^rsity of Ossuna, take these plates and dishes at 
your head ; I seize on this fowl, and this bread and 
bottle, \_Snatches up a carving, knife] which I will de- 
fend to the hour of my death — and you, my good lady 
and daughter, with the rest that couM eat your own 
dinner and see the governor starved, be gone, all, you 
ungrateful wretches. 

[Theji all run off^ calling for help^ he throwing the 

ihings about^ Sfc, 

ErUer M£ssenger^ hastilt/. 

Mess> Arm, arm, my lord, you are not safe a minute ; 
Jiere^s news now come that several thousand Buccaneers, 
pirates and banditti haye enterM yt>ur island ; here's a 
letter too, sent from the Duke to give you notice of 
the danger.— To u must prepare for your defence imme^ 
diately. 

San* You know I can't read it* 

Alonzo. [Reads] Signior Sancho, I ^ave just learned 
that certain enemies :of mine, and of the island, meditate 
a desperate and furious assault immediately ; several spies 
are about your person, with intent to assassinate you ; 
take care of yourself, and the charge committed to you ^ 
transmit me word what succours you may want ; your 
^nger is great. Your friend the Duke. 

Enter Pedro* 

Pedro, Oh ! unfortunate state of this unhappy island ; 
that because of its wealth and fertility, is perpetually 
plagued with enemies, who bear a mortal spite to all 
' those that rule; those merciless banditti, and Buccaneers^ 
have taken and flayed three ov four of our governors 
already. 
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Smn, Thejr Inire ! A goodly liint for Saocho! 

Enter Manuel, 

. Man. Noble Dob Sancho, the enemy gains groted 
e?ery moment, therefore come away instantly to the 
riladel, that we may arm you, and put yon at the head 
«of your brave troops, who impatiently expect you. 

San. But why all this hurry ? Me, do you say ? I 
know no more what belongs to fighting, than a Greneral 
jdoes of cow-keeping. 

Man, They'll come upon ni before we hare tiTken up 
4)ur arms ; but it never shall be said, that I stood tamely 
and saw so famous an island lost ; I'll go and defend 
the gates as long as I can against them. 

[^Manuel ^oing^ 

San, Where, where are you going ? 

Man. Going ! where the goTernor ought to be in per- 
son ; into the heat of battle, amidst fire and smoke, to 
have a clear riew of all our danger. \^Exit ManueL 

San. This is the first time I ever knew a man went 
into smoke to have a clear view of any thing ; but, Dr. 
iDirty Furio, Bute you won't leaye me to be flayed alive 
]>y these bloody Buccaneers ? 

Pedro. My Lord, my character's at stake. 

San. Then go, like an intrepid Quac^, and esta- 
blish it by ihedealh of thousands. 
. Pedro^ 'TIs true, I 4itfBr from >tbe Soldier in pro- 
fessioiw 

: San. 'But you «gfee VHactly with kim hi practice; so 
fiway with yon, doctor. [ExU Pedro. 

[Qun9 Jire^ shouts^ drums^ and trumpets* 

This comes .of mbbling at go^vernnients ! Ishouis 
louder"] Where shall I fly ! This way, I know, leads to 
the garden, and I'll steal off there and hide myself, if 
^tis only behind a gooseberry bn^h. [^As he goes to one 
0ideofihe stage, he itops suddeniv, hearing a violent 
9houl from that qwmter^ Frightful i I w^s rushing into 
the lion's mouth, [runs to the opposite side, stopped btf 
another shout'] ^is OutofthefiPifingpan inio:the Jire. — 
]']] jump out of this window {runs to the back of the 
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stage, but A&e moment be opens the windoxe, hears a 

shout. 2 

Manuel, [without,'] Make this breach good; raiM 
' those ladders ; fire the pitch aud rosin, and get some 
kettles of scalding oil reader, 

jS'oti. Scalding oil 1 no doubt to pour down the poor 
governor's throat. 

Pedro, [without, 1 Deli?er up the Governor, and we'M 
make a truce ; bring him out ; we know him bj his 
robe ; here are an hundred of us have sworn to spit htm 
and roast him alive for an example to all such fntare 
governors* 

San. Nay, if, like an ermine, I'm known by my skin, 
even take that amongst you [throws off his robe, they 
shout again] What shall I do? where shall I hide? I'll 
get under the table ; A dog's place and a whole skin 
are better than laced robes and danger. \_ Hides himself 
under one of the tables; another shout y then Victoria t 
Victoria ! cried,] 

Enter Duke, Pedro, Manuel, S^c, Sfc. 

Duke, Thanks, fellow soldiers, for yonr noble de- 
fence of this valuable island.-— But all our joys are in« 
complete, till we receive tidings of the governor. 

[Sanchopops out his head. 

Man. Here is his robe, my Lord. 

Salt. Well, what will you have from the Cat but the 
skin;* but what do I see ? it is the Duke himself. 

Duke. Go, some of you, and seek him amongst the 
slain ; and if only his head can be found^ he who shows 
me that first, shall be rewarded with a thousand crowns. 

San. [addressing the Duke.] Then^ my Lord^ I 
claim the reward myself. 

Duke. What Don Sancho, our much-beloved go* 
▼ernor ! 

Sancho. [Coming from under the table.] No^ my 
Lord, plain Sancho, — and no governor. 



* Alladiaf to the proverb Foil can'l have imre of a OU than JUr 
skim 
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Duke. What, do you resign your high office ? 

San. I do, indeed, my Lord — Beware of Had^Umtt; 
-^Goblery stick to your last ; — There* s no making 
a velvet purse of a pig's ear. — My Lord Duke, I thank 
you for your kindness, but return you your goTernment 
back again. I'm not fit to be a Governor, nor to defend 
Islands or Cities : I know better bow to plough, dig, 
prune and plant vineyards, than to give laws. Ererj 
man to his own trade I say, to exercise the calling he 
was born to. — All I now ask is, gi?e me my wife, my 
daughter, and Dapple. — ^Take notice, I have not dis- 
placed a tile nor a brick in the island! A poor man I 
came in, and a poor man I go out of place. — It is not 
every governor that can say the same ; nor will a gene- 
rous people wish a ^ood Governor to go without a fair 
reward. May This Island ever have, and ever de- 
serve, a Governor who may justly claim what I now 
humbly sue for^-^PusLic Approbation. 



THE END. 
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Rs. Frances Brooke, the author of the Comic 
Opera of Rosina^ was the daughter of a clergyman of 
the name of Moore. Her husband was the Rer. John 
Brooke, D.D. rector of Colnoy near Norwich, and of 
St. Augustine's in that city. He was also chaplain' to 
the garrison of Quebec. He died Jan. 21, 1789. 

Mrs. Brooke^s first (>u4)ItcaHon was in 1765 — 6, a 
periodical work called The Old Maid. In 1756 she 
•published also an 8vo. Tolume, containing Odes, Pasto« 
rais and Translations, and Virginia, a Tragedy. In 
the year 1760, she published Lady Catesby^s Let^ 
iers^ translated from the French of Madame Iltccoboni. 

But the work which gained her most reputation was 
The. History of Ladt^ Julia MandevUle^ a novel in two 
Tolumes, l^mo. published in 1763, " a work concern- 
^' ing wiiich there were various opinions, but which 
" every body read with eagerness. It has been often 
'^ "wished that she had made the catastrophe less melan- 
^^ choly ; and we believe that she afterwards was of the 
^^ same opinion, but she thought it beneath her charac- 
" ter to alter it." (Enctfc. Brit) 

It appears from her Preface to The Siege of Sinope, 
that she was abroad, probably in Canada, at the time 
.when Mr. Hull's Opera of Pharnaces was performed at 
Drury Lane, which was in the year 1765. 

Id 1770 she published a translation of the Memoirs of 
the Marquis de S^. Forto/*, by Mr. Framery, in four 
ToliimeB Itoo. and, in the following y.ear, a translation 
of the Abb£ MiUot*fi Elements of the General Historjjf 
of England. 

*. Tbeie partienlari ef Ike Lif^ of Ifn. BroolLe am taken ^riodik 



i 
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Her next work was Emiiy Montague^ a novel fn four 
volumes 12mo. the scene of which is laid in Canada, and 
of which I am informed that it gives a very lively descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Pilkington, in her Memoirs of Celebrated 
Female Characters^ attributes to her another novel, 
translated from the French, intitled Lady Henrietta 
Campletf, I have not read any of these works. 

On Mrs. Qrooke's return from Canada she resided for 
some time at Pirolico, near Mrs. Yates, the celebrated 
actress ; with whom she formed an intimacy, which ter- 
minated only with the life of that lady. Through her^ 
Mrs.. Brooke became acquainted with Gar rick ; and, be- 
ing dissatisfied with his conduct, io 1777 she published 
^The Exctfrsion^ a novel, in two volumes 12mo., ia 
which she exhibited to the public her complaints aad 
anger against him. The precise ground of her displeasure 
IS not known ; Davies makes no mention of it ; and, eveo 
had her resentment been just, her censure seems to hare 
been too severe, as she herself afterwards lamented and 
retracted it. The MorUhlj^ Review for September « 1777, 
(Vol. 57, p. 141,) is very severe against Mrs. £• and 
warm in the defence of Garrick. 

Jan. 31, 1781, the Tragedy of The Siege of Sinope 
was performed at Covent Garden. It is taken from 
Metastasio, whose opera has been translated by Mr. 
Hull, and performed at Drury Lane in 1765. It was 
calculated chiefly to display the powers of Mrs. Yates, 
and, by her exertions, was received with considerable 
applause. In the Preface she speaks in the following 
terms of that lady : '' My friendship for her^ a friend* 
^^ ship founded not more on my admiration of ber nn- 
^^ common talents, than on the worthy qualities of ber 
^^ heart, with which a series of years have made me per- 
^^ fectly acquainted, render it as hard a task for me to 
'^ speak of her as of myself. I. feel a diffidence which 
^^ impedes my wish to do her justice, even at the raomeot 
*^ when I am most sensible how much my feeble attempts 
^^ to touch the nobler passions pf the soul owe to her 
*^ astonishing exertion in the character of Thamyris. 

^^ But the public have spoken for me; have given just 
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>Iause to that sublime sensibility, that enthusiastic 
y those exquisite graces of action, "which compel 
n France itself, howerer tenacious of native merit, 
•ank her with a Dumesnil and a Clairon." p. iv. 
the same Preface she speaks in high terms of the 
lity and taste of Mr. Harris, the manager of 
it Garden Theatre. 

1782 Rosina was acted at Covent Garden, and 
an, a comic opera, in two acts, at the same theatre, 
22, 1788. The celebrity of an author frequently 
tes to his disadvantage c the expectation which is 
led on established excellence is often cither too high 
demands, or too fastidious in its decisions; equal 

will scarcely be acknowledged, inferior will b^ 
n of censure or contempt. Thus it was the misfor- 
of Marian to succeed Rosina, Had Marian beea 
rst musical production of our author, the praise 
wed upon it might hare been nearly equal to that 
to Rosina, which, following, would have extended 
eputation. Or, had it been by another author, it 
t have been set up in rivalry against its sister drama* 
ior to Rosina it certainly is ; but it Is a piece of 
merit, of beauty and simplicity, and evidently the 
. of the same master; it is a proper companion ta 
la, though we may give the preference to that. 

and Ruth, and Palemon and Lavinia lend their 
» interest us for Rosina. 

rs. Brooke died at Sleaford in Lincolnshire, whea 
visit to her sister Mrs. Digby, Jan. 26, 1789, only 
lays after the death of her husband. ^^ The domes* 

happiness which subsisted between Mrs. Brooke 
d her husband, was of the most tender and lasting 
nd." (Mrs. PUkington's Fem. Biog.) She was " as 
markable for her virtues and suavity of mifcnners a» 
r her great literary accomplishments.^* — ** She was 
teemed by Dr. Johnson, valued by Miss Seward, 
)d her company courted by all the irst characters- 
: her time.'' Encyc. Brit. 
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Rosin A, in all the copies of it which I hare now be*' 
fore me, in 8vo. 1790, called the 13th. edition, in l^mo.- 
1805, Priuted for Cawthorne's Minor British Theatre^ 
and Mrs. Inchbald's edition, 1809, is called A Comic 
Opera; but in Oulton^s continuation of Victor's History 
of the Theatres of London, (Vol. I. p. 120.) it is called ' 
A Musical Pastoral^ Pastoral being used to denote a 
Rural piece, a name much more appropriate than Comic 
Opera. In Egerton it is called A Musical Entertain" 
ment* 

It is founded, as the Author obserres in the Adyer- 
tisement, on the book of Rulh^ on the story of Palemon 
and Lavinia, from Autumn^ in Thomson^s Seasons, and 
from " a pleasing Opera of Mons. Favart." This Opera 
is Les Moissonneurs^ published at Paris in 1768 ; a 
translation, or rather an imitation, of which was pub- 
lished in London, in the year 1770, under the title of* 
The Reapers : or The Englishman out of Paris»* In 
the advertisement To The Reader prefixed, the transla- 
tor informs us, that when it was published at Parisy the 
following approbation was annexed to it. 
' *^ By order of the Vice- Chan eel lor, I hare read Les' 
'^ Mpissonneurs. Had no other entertainments been 
^^ ever represented on our Theatres but such as this, the 
^* opinion of the dangerous tendency of frequenting them, 
^^ had never been asserted ; but Moralists, even the 
*^ most severe, would have employed the same zeal in 
^^ exhorting us to repair thither, which they now shew 
*^ to prevent our appearing there." 

This Opera is certainly a Tery pleasing and excellent 
piece^ abounding in good sentiment and instruction,' 



* Tt is iM»t appnrent for whal rriwmi the aithor has given his piece' 
this second litle. In the transladon the sceoe is laid in Kni^laod, and 
tlie principal chnracter, AUivorttiy, Is represented as beinfii^ deserving 
of Ills name. If is (Irerefofe plainly intended as a compliment to The 
Eoeli«>hniao. ^ Fobsihly it might be on acconntof Footers Englhhman 
iri Paris^ produced in 175^9 which certainly is not a favourable re- 
pref>entatinn of our countrymen. Favart bad written a piece culled 
The Englishman in Bourdeaux, of which a traoslatloo wa9 published 
in 176$0 Bui ibis I have not Men* 
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Tery interesting^ and with little that fe olijeotionable iot 
it. The principal alteration made by Mrs. Brooke, is, 
in introducing the cbaraeters of WilHam and Phoebe, by- 
way of giving more humour to the piece. In my owa 
estimation she has notimproYed.it by this ilieasure ; an 
opinion in which I am supported by a person of great 
taste and with a true relish for humour, as well as a due 
se^se f>f the value of sentiment and the pathetic^ 
whose name I do not conceive myself to be ajfc liberty ' 
to mention. Had Mrs. B. merely made a free translation 
of Favart^s Opera, and polished the poetry of the songs, 
preserving it as a first piece, I think she would have ren« 
dered a more essential service. We are, however, greatly 
indebted to her for what she has done. Rosina is one of 
the most pleasing after-pieces on the stage; it is a subject 
suited for Opera^ and the scngs are the most beautiful 
of any with which I am acquainted. In Ruth, Naomi, 
the character corresponding to Dorcas, is her step-mo- 
ther ; in Paleraon and Lavinia, the person with whom 
Lavinia lives is her own mother ; in The Reapers she is, 
again, the step-mother; but, in Rosina, she is an old 
servant of the family. The reason for this change I do 
not see. Fidelity and attachment in an old servant is 
truly amiable; but the lesson of a person born in higher 
life, when reduced by poverty, conforming to her situa- 
tion, and bearing it with a cheerful resignation, and 
helping to support herself by her own industry, is an 
equally interesting and amiable sight. 

The character of Belville is a pattern for Country 
Gentlemen ; he has much of the primaeval simplicity of 
Boaz, in Ruth. It was my own happiness, at one pe- 
riod of my life, to live in a parish with a gentleman at 
the head of it — but who has now been dead these eight 
years, and is gone, I trust, to the reward of his paternal 
care for all his dependents — to whom, while alive, I hava 
frequently applied the following lines from Thomson: 

*' The pride of Swaios 
*' Pa LEMON wns, the generous, and the rlcbg, 
** Who led the rural life in all its joy 
*^ And elegance, Bucb as Areadlan son|( 
** Transmits from ajdcieoiaocorrapted timei: 
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**> When tymnt mstoni bad not shackled man, 
** But free to follow l^atore was the mode.** 

Such of my readers as are acquainted with my former 
works, and my own history, will know that I allude to 
my residence at Hinxton, and to the late Edward 
Gbeen, Esq. 

The alterations made by myself in this piece are not 
numerous, nor of any magnitude. It ii printed from 
the copy printed for J. Cawthorn* 

Clare Hall, March 7, 1812.. 
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HE faTonrable reception this little piece has met 
'with from the public, demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments : nor can I say too mnch of the support it hat 
received, both from the music,* admirably adapted to 
the words, and the spirited and judicious performance 
of the several characters, >vhich surpassed my most 
sanguine wishes. 

The decorations, designed and executed in that style 
of elegant and characteristic simplicity which the subject 
required, add greatly to the effect of the whole. 

The fable of this piece, taken from the book of Ruth ; 
a fable equally simple, moral, and rnteresting ; has 
already furnished a subject for the beautiful Episode of 
. Palemon and Lavinia in Thomson^s Seasons, and a 
pleasing Opera of Mons. Favart :+ of both I have 
availed myself as far as the difference of my plan 
would allow ; but as Vfe are not, however extraor- 
dinary it may appear, so easily satisfied ivith mere 
sentiment as our more sprightly neighbours the French, 
I found it necessary to diversify the story, by adding 
the comic characters of \^liam and Phcebe, which I 
hoped might at once relieve and heighten the sentimental 
cast of the other personages of the drama. 

Some of the songs, and a few short passages of the 
dialogue, (printed with inverted commas), though ju- 
diciously omitted in the representation from the appre- 
hension of making the Opera too long, are here restored^ 
as tending to mark the characters with more precision. 
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MEN. 



Mr. Beltills, 
Captain Beltille^ 
William, 
Rustic, 
Patrick, 

PUELIM, 

Reaper. 

WOMEN. 

Dorcas, 

ROSINA, 

Phcebe. 
Jteisperf, Gleaneriy SerwmU^ t$€» 



Seene, a Village in tbe Nortb« 
Time, a Day, 



ROSINA. 



TTie Scene opens and discovers a rural prospect: on 
the left side a Utile hill with trees at the top ; a spring 
of water rushes from the side^ and falls into a natural 
bason below : on the right side a cottage^ at the dooi^ 
of which is a bench^ of stone • At a distance a chain 
of mountains* The manor-house in view. Afield of 
corn Jills up the scene. 

In the first act the sky clears by degrees ^ the morning 
vapour disperses^ the sun rises^ and at the end of the 
act is above the horizon : at the beginning of the se^ 
cond he is past the height^ and declines till the end of 
the day^ This progressive motion should be made im^ 
perceptibly^ but its effect should be visible throughihe 
two acts, 

ACT I. 

SCENE I. The day begins to break ^ a few stars, still apm 
pear ; after the Trio the sun is seen to rise. 3 »# 
door of the cottage is open^ a lamp burning just zsHkinm 
Dorcas seated on the bench^ is spinning ; Rosina and 
Phofbe^ just tcithin the door^ are measuring a bushel 
of corn; William comes from the top of the stagey 
they sing the following trio : 

fVlLUJMj RoSINAy PhCEBB. 

When the rosy Mom appearing 

Paints mth gold the verdant lawn^ * 

Bees f on banks of thyme disporting J 
Sgf the sweetSy and hail the dawn^ 
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Warbling hirds^ the day proclmmingj 

Carol sweet the lively strain ; 
They forsake their leafy dzoellingy 

To secure the golden grain. 

See^ content^ the humble gleaner j 
Takes the scattered ears that fall! 

Providence^* all creatures viewing^ 
Kindly^bounteou^ ^aresfor all. 

[ William retires. 

Ros. See ! my dear Dorcas, what we gleanM yester- 
<lay in Mr. Belville's fields ! 

XComirtg forward^ and shewing the torn at the door, 

jDor. The Lord lore thee! but take care of thyself: 
thou art but tender. 

Ros. ludeed it does not hurt me. Shall I put out the 
lamp ? 

Dor, Do, dear : the poor must be sparing. 
rRosina goes to put out the lamp^ Dorcas looks after 

her and sighs ; she returns hastily* 

Ros. Why do you sigh, Dorcas ? 

Dor. I canno' bear it : it's nothing to Phoebe and me^ 
but thou wast not born to labour. 

[Rising and pushing away the wheel, 

Ros, Why should I repine? Ueayen, which deprived 
me of my parents and my fortune, left me health, con- 
tent, and innocence. Nor is it certain that riches lead 
to happiness. Do you think the nightingale sings the 
fweeter for being in a gilded cage ! 

Dor, Sweeter, Til maintain it, than the poor little 



i«te 



« In the orifcinal it is 

** Nature, all liercliildreDviewiOf^," 
and so 1 have given it in ail m> Colleciioos of Songs, under Cowper'ft 
Idea, that 

** Nature is but a name for an eflTect, 
•* WliosecauseisGod.*' Task, B. VI. I. 223.' 
Attbesogcestion of a friend, hoiveTer,io which I fully acquiesce, 
I bare altered it. The personification, and the feminine proBoiai 
Affs ii leading the nUid loo (ir from tbe Great Fini Came. 
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linnet which thou pickMst ap half-starrM under the hedge 
yesterday, after its mother had been shot, and brought'st 
to life in thy bosom. Let me speak to his honour ; he^s 
main kind to the poor. 

Ros. Not for worlds, Dorcas, I want nothing : you 
have been a mother to me. 

Dor. Woo'd I couM \ wou'd I cou'd ! I ha' worked 
hard, and *arn'd money in my time ; but now I am old 
and feeble, and am push'd about by every body. 



c 
( 
( 

4 

( 



* AIR. 

Because 7, this summer^ am turned of fourscore^ 
Theyjiout me^ and lay straws across at my door : 
The bairnsy mcked bairns! both at church and at 

' greenj 
Make faces and jeer ; His a shame to be seen. 
Where I gOy Pm the jest of the lads and the lasses: 
^Tis thus J in lifers winter^ a woman* s time passes^'' 



More's the pity, I say : it was not so in my young time; 
but the world grows wickeder every day. 

Ros, You are more observing of its vices. — ^Your age, 
my good Dorcas, requires rest : go into the cottage, 
whilst Phoebe and I join the gleaners, who are assem- 
bling from every part of the village. , 

Dor. Many a time have I carried thy dear mother, an 
infant, in these arms : little did I think a child of her's 
would live to share my poor pittance.* — But 1 wo' not 
grieve thee. 

J[Dor<as enters the cottage^ looking back affectionately 

at Rosina. 

Phcs, What makes you so melancholy, Rosina : may- 
hap it's because you have not a sweetheart ? but you are 
jBo proud, you won't let our young men come a near you. 
You may live to repent being so scornful. 



• Sec tbe Editor'ii PrcAices p. 871. 
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AIR. 

When William at eve meets me down at the stile^ 

Jiow sweet is the nightingale^ s song ! 
Of (he day I forget the labour and toily 

Whilst the moon plays yon branches among^. 

By her beams ^ zcithout blushing^ J hear him complain^ 

And believe every word of his song : 
You know not how sweet "'tis to love the dear swain^ 

ffhilst the moonplaysyon branches among. 

\During the last stanza^ William appears at the end 

of the scene^ and makes signs to Phoebe, who, 

when it is Jinishedj steals softly to him ^ and they 

disappear. 

Ros^ How smaU a part of my ctIIs is povertj ! and 

how little does Pha?be know the heart she thinks inseD- 

sible! the heart which nourishes a hopeless passion, t 

blest, like others, Belville's gentle virtues, and knew 

not that 'twas love. Unhappy Rosina ! 

AIR. 

The morn returns in saffron dresty 
But not to sad Rosina rest. 

The blushing morn awakes the strainy 

Awakes the tuneful choir ^ 
But sad Rosina ne^er again 
Shall strike the sprightly lyre. 

Rus. \Between the scenes,"] To work, my hearts of 
oak, to work ; here the sun is half an hour high, and 
not a stroke struck yei, 

[Enters singing^ followed by reefers* 

AIR. 

See^ ye swains^ yon streaks cfred 
Call you from your slothful bed: 
Late you tiird the fruitful soilf 
See where harvest crowns your toil! 
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Chorus of KiiAv%U9. 

Late you tilVd the fruitful soil : 
See where harvest crowns your toil! 
Rus. As we reap the golden corn^ 

Laughing Plenty Jills her horn : 
What would gildj^i^pomp avail^ 
Should the peasants labour fail ? 

Chorus of Reapers. 

JVhat would gilded pomp availj 
Should the peasant^ s labour fail? 
Rus. Ripen'' d fields your cares repay^ 
Sons of labour^ haste away ; 
Bending^ see the waving grain 
Crown the year^ and cheer the swain* 

Chorus of Reapers. 

Bending^ see the waving grain 
Crown the year^ and cheer the swain, 

Rus. Hist! there's his honor. Where are all the lazy' 
Jrishmen I hir'd yesterday at market ? 

Enter Belfille]* followed by two Irishmen and 

Servants. 

1 Irish. Is it us he's talking of, P^ddy ? then we are 



* Tile first appearance oF Boaz in the Book of Ruth k very pteit9»-' 
ing-: ** And be no Id, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto tho 
*' renpers. The Lord be with vou: and they answered hira^ The • 
" Lord ble«8 thee." (Ch. ii. v. 4. See also Psalm cxxix. 6—8.) 
Bishop Hall's Contemplation on this pa^sage is well worthy of a^ 
place in this note. 

** It was worth Rutli*s journey from Moab, to meet with such a 
** man as Boaz; whom we find thrifty, religious, charitable.-* 
** Though he were rich, yet he was not careless : he comes into the ■ 
** field to oversee bis reapers. Even the best estate requires care^l 
** mauagin^ of the owner. Hewahted** for *^ no oflicers to take. 
** charge of his hasbi|ndry, yet be would rather be his own witnesR: 
** after all the trust of others, the master's eye feeds the horse. The 
** master of the great household of I be world gives us aa exam* 
'* pie of his care, whose eye is in every comer of his large posses* 
** lioDi. Not civility oDly, but religioo^inda us tp g«od huibiivdffy*' 
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not much OTerbound to thank him for his good conimeB- 
dations. 

Bel, You are too severe, Rustic, the poor fellows 
came three miles this morning : therefore I made them 
stop at the manor-house to take a little refreshment. 

1 Irish. A blessing on your sweet face, my jewel, 
and all those that take your part ! I would, with all the 
teins of my heart, split the dew before your feet in a 
morning. [To Belville, 

Rus. If I do speak a little cross, it^s for your honour's 
good. 

\The reapers cut the corn^ and make it into sheaves. 

Rosina follows^ and gleans. 

Rus, [Seeing Rosina.'] What doth the girl do here ? 
keep back : wait till the reapers are. off the field; do 
like the other gleaners. 

Ros. [Timidity. '] If I have done wrong, Sir, I will 
put what I have gleaned down again. 

\_She lets fall the ears she had gleaned. 

Bel. How can you be so unfeeling, Rustic ? she is 
lovely, virtuous, and in want. Let fall some ears^ tiat 
she may glean the more.* ' 

Rus. Your honour is too good by |ialf. 

Bel. No more ; gather up the corn she has let falf.^ 
Do as I command you. 

Rus. There, take the whole field, unice his honour 
chuses it. 

[Putting the corn into her c^ron., 

** We are all stewards ; and what account can we give to oor Master,. 
•• if we never look after our estate ? 

** I donbt whether Boaz had been so rich, if he had not been so 
*' frugal ; yet was he not more thrifty .than relif^ious : he conies not 
** to bis reapers, but with a blessing in his mouth : llie Lord be with 
M youy asone that knew, if be were with them, and not the Lord, 
** bis presence could avail nothing. All the business of the family 
** speeds the better for the roaster's benediction. Those affairs are 
** likely to succeed, that take their beginning at God.** JVorUf 
«To. Vol. I. p. 2S2. 

* ** And w hen she was risen up io glean, Boas commanded hit 
'* young men, saying, Let her glean even among the sheaves, and 
** reproach her not. And let fall also some of the handful* of pur* 
^ pose for her, and leave them that she may glean ibem, and rebuke 
•« jeraot." Ratbiu Id, 16« 
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lo9, I will not abuse his goodness. ' 

[^Retires gleaning,^ 
Irish, Why, and ind^ now, his honor's no churl 
he wheat, whatever he may be of the barley. 
?e/. [^Looking qfter Rosina.'] What bewitching soft«* 
s ! there is a blushing, bashful gentleness^ an almost 
ntine innocence in that loirely countenance, which it 
HDpossible to behold without emotion ! she turns this , ■ 
r : what bloom on that cheek 1 'tis tho blushing dowik 
tie peach. 

Am* 

Her mouthy which a smiley 
Devoid of all guile^ 

Half operis to vieWy 
Is the bud of the rose^ 
In the morning thai blows^ 

ImpearVd with the dew.r 

^ More fragrant her breath 
^ Than the Jlower'Scented heath 

^ At the dawning of da^^ 
^ The hawthorn in bloomy 
* The lil^^s perfume J 

^ Or the blossoms of Mai/. 

How timid her mien ! 
Not more tender is seen 

E*en the Sensitive Plant. 
She shuns the rude handy 
No rebuke can she stand j 

Tho* pressed forward by want. 

Enter Captain Belfille in a riding dress. 

Copt. B. Good-morrow, brother; you are early 
road. 

* *' VfUh iiniliD|^ Patience in her Loolcs, she went 
** To gieao Paleuwo's Fields.** jiniumn^ \. 220. 

+ •• Her form was fresher than ihe Morniiif^-Rose 

** IVbeo the Dew wets its I^eaves \ unstainM^ai\d^<<&^%^ 
** As is the Lil>^ or (be Moumam &ao¥i .^ Axaunv-vk^.^^^ 
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Bel. My dear Qiarles, I am happy to see you. True, 
I find, to the first of September. 

Capt. B, I meant to have been here last night, bat one 
of my wheels broke, and I was obliged to sleep at a Til- 
lage six miles distant, where I left my chaise, and took a 
boat down the riTer at day-break. But your corn is not 
ofi^the ground. 

Bci, You know our harvest is late in the north, but 
you will find all the lands cleared on the other side the 
mountain. 

Capt. B. And pray, brother, how are the partridges 
this season^ 

Bel. There are twenty coveys within sight of my 
house, and the dogs are in fine order. 

Capt. B. The game-keeper is this moment leading 
them round. I am firM at the sight. What sport! 
What health! 

« AIR. Trio. 

* Bi/ daztn in (he douns we repair^ 

* Wall bosoms right jocund and gay ^ 

^ jind gain mere than pheasant or hare^ — 

* Gain health by the sports of the da^ 

* Mark! mark ! to the right hand , prepare — 

' See Diana I she points ! — see^ they rise-^ 

* See theyjioat 07i the bosom of air I 

^ Fire away I whilst loud echo replies 

Fire away. 
^ Hark I the volley resounds to the skies ! 

* Whilst echo in thunder replies ! 
^ In thunder replies j 

^ And resounds to the skieSy 

* Fire away ! fire away ! fire away V 

Bel. True, brother, you gain health by the sports of 

the field j but it is at the expence of your humanity. The 

creatures are given us for our use and sustenance, not 

that we should take delight in their blood. We should 

Jiareno faTOurabie IdeoL oi tYveYixniMiAtY of the' man who 
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would become his own butcher for his amusement. Di- 
TersioD and health may be better obtained by other 
means^ 

CapU B* l^Astde."] But where is my IKtIe rustic, 
charmer ? O ! there she is. I am transported. Pray, 
brother, is not that the little girl whose dawning beauty 
we admired so much last year ? 

Bei. It is, and more lovely than eyer. I shall dine 
in the field with my reapers to-day,* brother: will you 
share our rural repast, or have a dinner prepared at the 
manor-house ? 

C^pi, li. By no means : pray let me be of your party : 
your plan is an admirable one, especially if your girls 
are handsome. I'll walk round the field, and meet you 
at dinner-time. 

Bel. Come this way, Rustic ; I have some orders to 
give you. 

[^Exeunt Belville and Rustic* 
[Capt, Belville goes up to Rosina^ gleans a few 
ears^ and pt^esents them to her; she refuses them ; , 
she runs outy he follows her. 

Enter William [speaking at the side scene.'] 

Will. Lead the dogs back, James, the captain won*t 
shoot to-day \_seeing Rustic and Phabe behind.] indeed ? 
so close ? I don't hfilf like it* 



* VThat a dell^rhtfirl pictore of primliiye manners U tliUI What a 

toorce of hnppineMi, hofh to the peasant and the landlord, Here it 

generally practised ! F)r. Bey, in his LectureSj on tbe ixih Jr^ 

ticlcf Sect. XLIY. recommendfi an httention to Agricnlture^ in a re/t- 

gious point of view, as a remedy for one of the j)evunciaiions irade 

on occasion of the offence of our fifft Pnrrtits : ^ Labour mi^iht be 

'** improved, or the evil of it diminislyed, by every one's sharing in 

" it ; with a view to health, and other ends; and by improving tho 

'* condition of those, who earn a subsifitence by Labour. — Alsalso by 

" contriving to have incilerBents to labour from some noble oraf- 

" feeling sentiment f for we know, that, inthewaimth of friend- 

*' ship, compassion, emolation, &e. the evil of lahoor isf^nlirely an* 

*' nihilated. Among these incitements should be, the hope of sue- 

^* cess; to which it would contribute greatly, if tbetna(eTi«LU^^\« 

** improved on which men labour." Yo\» ll\« y.\^\« 
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Enter Rustic and Ph(ebm^ 

Ru9, That*s a good girl ! do as I bid yoD, and joa 
ahant want encouragement. 

[He goes up to the Reapers^ and Wiltiam 

comes forward^ 

Wilt Oy no; I dare say she won^t. So, Mrs* 
Phcebe ! 

PhiB. And 80, Mr. Williain, if yon go to tbat ! 

fViil, A new sweetheart, Til answer for it; and 9; 
pretty comely lad he is : but he's rich, and that's enougk 
to win a woman. 

Phee. I don't rfe«arT?fi this of you, William: but Fni 
rightly sarved for being such an easy fool. Y,on think, 
mayhap, I'm on my last legs ; but you may find your- 
self mistaken. 

fVilL You do right to cry out first ; yon tbink bdill/r 
that r did not see yon take that posy from Harry. 

Phce. And you belike that I did not catch you tying^ 
up one of the cornflowers and wild roses for the miller's 
maid : but I'll be fooled no longer ; I ha?e done with 
yon, Mr. William. 

fVilL I shan*t break my heart, Mrs. Phoebe. The 
inHles'^ maid loves the ground I walk on. '^ 

AIR. Duet. 

Will. Within our own village are fifty fair maids. 
As fair as ey^d e^er wish to see; 
But of aU the fair maidens that dance on ths 
green^ 
The maid of the mill for me. 

Phoe. There'' s fifty young men have told me fine ta^s^ 
And caWd me U^ fairest she ; 
Bui of all the gay dancers that sport on thegreeuy 
Young Harry's the lad for me. 

WilK Her eyes are as black as the sloe in the hedge^ 
Her faee like the blossom in May; 
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Her teeth are as white as Ac new^shorn floek^^ 
Her breath like the new-made hOff. 

Phoe. He'^s tall^ and he^s strait as the poplar tree^ 
His cheeks are as fresh as the rose y 
He Uoks like a ^squire of high degree 
When drest in his Sunday clothes, ' 

Phoe. There* s fifty young men^ Sfc. 
Will. Within our own village^ Sfc. 

[Go offondifferettt sides of the stage* 
[As they go off^ Rosina runs across the stage ^ Capt* 
BeimUefoUoming her. 

Capt, B.NStay, and liear me, Rosiiia. Why will yoa 
latigue yourself thufi ? only homely girls are born to 
yfOT\i — ^your obstinacy is Tain ; you shall hear me. 

Ros* Why do you stop me, Sir ? my time is precious. 
When the gleaning season is over, will you make up my 
loss ? 

C€f9t.B. Yes. 

Ros. Will it be any advantage to you to make me lose 
my day's work ? 

Capt.B. Yes. 

Ros, Would it give you pleasure to see me pass all my 
'days in idleness ? 

Capt.B. Yes. 

Ros. We differ greatly ^n, Sir : I only wish for so 
' nucb leisure as makes me return to my work with fresb 
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« ** Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even thorn, 
^ which came ap from the watbloi: ; whereof every one bear twiat, 
** and none is barren among them.** Son^ 9/ Se/emeay it. %• 

Thy pearly teeth are H lie a new- shorn flock 
Of sheep, ascciiding from the arjj^ent tide, 
(Where, from the basis of the craffnyrork, 
The rapid streams in brisk meandriogs glide) 
Which all aw twins, none mourns its felb»w lost, 
Or drooping on the |)lain, or on the white wave tost. 
Bee Mrs. Francis's PotiiealTranaUiUon of the Song of Solomon^ 
4to. ]78l, p. 4S. In which this beautiful Poem is arraD|;ed as a 
Druu, aiitiisttppoicdorigiiially to bavobeen. 
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spirit. We latear aH tbe week *tis trae; butften bow 
•weet is our rest on Sunday !* 

I AIR. 

Whilst with village maids I strawy y 
SzoecUii ^ears ihejoj/ffus da^y ; 
Cheerful glazes my artless breast^ 
Mild Content the constant guest. 

Caj[d, B, Mere prejudice, child : you will know better. 
I pity you, and will make your /ortaae. 

Ro8, Let me call my mother. Sir. I am young, and 
can support myself by my labour ; but she is old and 
Jbelpless, and y^our charity w4ll be w^l bestowed. 
Please to traasfier to her the bounty you lotendedfor 
me. 

C(^t, B. Why-T-as to that — 

Ros. I understand you, Sir ; J wit compaasion does 
not extend to old women. 

Copt, B, Really — I believe not. 

tinier Do pjc AS, 
Ros, You are just come in time, mother. I hare 



* The Village Sabbath always appears to me to have a peculiar 
charm. There i.o a sober cheer fulne»f \n it, which the sahbalb >o a 
^owa alwfays sferaJB tc» #ant, and'l attfib'tite it to this reason, 
that ina town thesbops« which arc generally a Urrge prOportipo^f 
'the f roots of the principal streets, being shut up, give it a gloomy 
appearance % whereas, ina village, there being few shops, there ii 
Jess difference in that retpeci ; ami the cessation from labour, and 
the inhabitants being dressed neat, and in their besf clothes, gives a 
festive appeai^oc to tbe day. Poets seem greatly to paritripate id 
this pleasure. Mr. Coleridge says of Domestic Peace, in the Sod{i 
ifl hit Tfagedy of Tht Fall of Hobespiere, 

** InM rotlag'd vate she dwells, 
** List*4ii«ig lo the Sabbath bells.** 
Cow per makes it one of the eirremstances of regret to Alezaodeff 
ielkirk, during bia 8*litary abode in the iaiand of JanTemaodezi 
the sound of the church-going bell 
Theae valllea and rocks never heard, 
Kever sigh'd at the aoiiDd of a knelt. 
Or amird whenaaablmth appear*d« 
See also Grakam^§ Foea of Mb SabMkt and CecMi*« JTarfl 
Babbath. 
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met with a generous gentlemaa, whoge dutiUy iQclines 
him to succour youth. 

Dor, 'Tis very kind, — And old age— 

JRos. He'll tell you that himself. 

[^Rasin0 goes into the cottage. 

Dor* 1 thought so. — Sure, sure, 'tis. no sin to b9 
old! 

CcpL B. You must not judge of me by others, honest 
Boreas. I am sorry for your misfortunes, and wish to 
sepre yon. 

Dor, And to what, your honour, may I owethb 
kindness ? 

Copt, B, You have a charming daughter — 

Dor. [^Aside,'] I thought as much. A vile, wicked man ! 

Capt, B, Beauty likeher's might find a tihousand re- 
sources in London : the moment she appears there, sho 
will turn every head. 

Dor, And is your honour sure her own won't turn at 
the same time ? 

Capt, B, She shall life in affluence, and take care of 
you too, Dorcas. 

Dor, I guess your honour's meaning ; but you are 
yiistakea. Sir.. If I must be a trouble to the dear child, 
t shall rather owe my br^ad to her labour than her 
shame. 

[Goes into the cottage^ and shuts the door. 

Cqp/. B* These w<Nnen astonish me : but I won't give 
it op so. 

^ AIR. 

^ From flower to floroer gay ro^ingy 
^ The wanton butterfly 
^, Does nature* s charms descry^ 

♦ Promflower to flower gay roving^ 

^ The wanton butterfly, 

4 Qf^ waoy wings high mouniingy 
* If chance some child pursues^ 
^ Forsakee the balmy dews ; 

* On epory wings high mounting^ 

^ ^ chance some child pursues. 
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: ^ . Tliui wUd and ever cHHnging^ 

^ A sportive butterfltf^ 

* I -mock the whining sigh : 
^ Sail wild and ever changing f 

^ A sportive butterfl^^ 

Capi* B. A word with you, Rustie. 

At^. rm in a great hurry, your honour : I am goia| 
to hasten dinner. 

CapU B. I shanU keep you a nunute. Take these fire 
guineas. 

Rus. For whom, Sir? 

Copt, B. For you^8e^f• And this purse. 

Bus. For whom, Sir ? 

C^pt. B, For Rosina : they say she is in distress, and 
wants assistance. 

Rus^ What pleasure it gives me to «ee you so cha- 
ritable! you are just like youT brother. 

Capt. B, Prodigiously. 

Bus. But why give me money, Sir ; 

Capt. B, Only to — ^tell Rosina there is a person who 
is rery much interested in her happiness. 

Rils, How much you will please his honour by this ! 
he takes mightily to Rosina, and prefers her to all the 
young women in the parish. 

C^pt, B* Prefers her ? ah ! you sly rogue ! 

[^Lai^ing his hand on Rustic's shoulder^ 

Rus, Your honour's a wag ; but I*m sure I meant no 
harm. 

C{q)t, B. Give her the money, and tell her she shall 
never want a friend : but not a word to my brother. 

lExit. 

Rus, I don't vastly like this business. Tjiis violent 
charity of the captain's is a little duller ous. I am his 
honour's servant, and it*s my duty to hide nothing 
from him. I'll go seek hi^ honour; oh, liere be 
comes. 

Enter BELvn.LE, 

BeL Well, Rustic, have you any intelligence to conn- 
municate ? .. 
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Rus, A Tast deal, Sir. Your brother begins to make 
a good use of his money: he has gireu me these fi?e 
guineas for myself, and this purse for Rodna. 

Bel, ForRosina! [^j/cfe.] *tis. plain he loTes her! 
obey him exactly; but as distress renders the mind 
haughty, and Rosiaa's situation requires the utmost de* 
licacj, contrive to execute yoiir commission ia such a 
manner that she may not ev^en suspect from whence the 
money comes. 

Rus, I understand your honour. 

B?L HaYe you gained any intelligence in respect ta 
Rosina ? 

Rus. I endeavoured to get all I could from the old 
woman^s grand-daughter ; but all ^he knew was, that she 
was no kin to Dorcas, and that she had had a good briug« 
iiig up : but here are the labourers. 

Bel. ^ liet the cloth be laid on these sheaves. Bebold 
^ the table of happiness!* but I don't see Rosiua. 
Dorcas you ipust come too, and Phoebe* 

Dor. We cau't deny your honour. 

Ros. I am ashamed; but you command, Sir* 

Enter the Reapers^ following Copt. Belville. 

AIR. Finale. 

Bel. By this fountain's Jlow'ry side^ 
Brest in Nature'* s blooming pride^ 
Where the pojylar trembles high^ 
jind the bees in clusteYs Jijf; 
Whilst the herdsman on the hill 
Listens to the falling rill^ 
Bride and cruel scorn amay^ 
Let us share the festive day^ 
Ros, 4* -B^^* Taste our pleasures^ ye who may^ 

This is Nature*s holiday. 
Simple Nature ye who prize^ 
Life's fantastic forms despise. 
Chorus. Taste our pleasures^ ye who mayy 
This is Nature'* s holiday. 

TOL. IM. O 
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CapL Bluihing Bell wUh dovmcagt eyet, 
Sighsj and knowi not why she sighi^ 
Tom is by her — we shaU knov^ 
How he eyes her I is*t not no f 
Chorus. Taste our pleasures^ ye who wtayy 

This is Nature's hoUday. 
WUh He is fond and she is shy; 

Bids him leave her! — why! — 0, whyf 
Mind thy sickle, let her be ; 
By-and'by sheHl follow thee. 
Choru9. TasH^ our pleasures, ye who may^ 

This is Nature'* s holiday. 
Bmb. Sf Darn Now weUl qmff the nu^brown ale. 

Then we* II tell the. sportive tale^ 
All is Jest and all is gleey 
All is yautlrful, jollity. 
Chorus. T(ist€ our pleasures, ye, who mayy 
This is Nature's hoUday. 

PntEBEy Irish Gjri, aud 1st' Ibtshmax. 

Lads and lasses, all advance, 
Carol blithe, and form the dance! 
Trip it lightly while you may^ 
This is Nature's holiday. 
Chorus.^ Trip it lightly while you may^ 
This, is Nature's holiday. 
[All rise; the Dancers come dozen the stage through 
the sheaves of com^ which' are removed; the 
dance begins, and fishes the act.* 

* It it remarkable how imcfa Pbarsal, who had a ▼ery atronc 
relif ioM neotlbllity* entf n iolo the rejoiciagft of feataott io Hanrcit* 
See hit Contemplations on Harvett, Letter ix* 

** Bot what was that acdamalioo ? 8are it It the voice of sone 
•( wllaliav^ohtaliied victory, oi of one thai hath foond gvaat tpoil. 
«« ^It is the jojf of the HtNnHSt ! ( Ifaiab ix. S.) Yonder fields 
** are cleared, yoDderstaclcs are, loaded, the labour of the husband* 
** BMO is crowaed, all his fears are over, his hopes are fulfilled, hn 
** fhasily is providedfor, and theead €i( all his pains in plowing and 
** Bowioi^, and weeding, and fencing, and colli Tatiiir, and watAiiyi 
** is answered, and be sits down to eiijoy the fioit of his laboar. 
** This was the reason of (he soaod I heard.— Bee, fh)e troop comes I 
'' Horn ar« they adorned I they 4A0ce, they sing i muk assisa cbcai 
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ACTir. 
The SceifB cotUinuei. 

^nter Rustic* 

Rus. This purse is the plague of my life : I hate mamy 

when it is not my own, I'll «?*en put tn the ftve guineas 

hegare me for myself: I dori^t waiiit it, and they do. 

Bat I hear the cottage door ope». \_Rei4re$ u Unfe. 

[^Dorcas and Rosina come out ef the ccitage^ 

Dorcas wUh a great basket on her arm Jilted 

with skeins of thread. 

Dor. I am just going, Rosina^ to carry thi« thread 

to the weaver's. 

Mas. This basket Is too heavy for yo«: pray let me 
carry it. [Takes the basket from Dortai^ and 

sets H d&vsn on the kench. 
Dor. \Pee6hhl^^ No, no. 

Ros, If yon love me, only take half: this evening, 
or to-morrow thorping, I will carry the r^i. 

\She takes part of the skeins out of the basket^ and 
lays them on thebenchy looking affectionately/ on 
Dorcas. 
Hierc, be angry with me, if you please. 

Dor. No, my sweet lamb, I am not angry;: but be* 
ware of men. 

RoSf Have you any donbts of my condact, Dbtifais ? 
Dor. Indeed I have not, love; and yet I am ttfieiisy. 

[Rustic goes itp to the eoitage. 



** in t»oth. All gay, all Imiaeeni \ smtfrsetpncff theerful^ Mme ex« 
«« •berantly joytul» acfordiiix to the wwrkivffi of Ihfir MHiifal 
<* leoifcrB: with some it is only a carnal ifiirth^ while othen ininKk 
** the devottt homage and the ardon of praise to the heneflcent Be inir, 
•• who hath, from his invisible bat inexhaustible hor»« potrvdout 
«• plenty in so liberal a manocr« and crowned the year with his good' 
** nes$» Psalm, lxv. 12. ' 

8ee also the Masier^s Address to his Labourers and Friends on their 
arrival at his house, in the same letter. There are simw oh«ett«X\^^^ 
on I^rvesi tfonMf io the tatcfulatliai Wtt«i &«tVte«HWb:^ Vt^Q!^«> 
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Rus. Now; now whilst they turn their heads. 

[^He lays the purse on the bench unperceived, and 
soys to Capt* Behille, tthom he meets going off^ 
I hare disposed of your money, Sir. 

Capt. B. Come this way. [He takes Rustic aside. 

Dor, Go back to the reapers, whilst I carry this 
thread. 

Ros. I'll go this moment. 

Dor. But as I walk but slow, and 'tis a good way, 
you may chance to be at home before me, so take the key. 

Ros. I win. 

[JVhilst Dorcas feels in her pocket for the ket/. 
Capt, B. [Aside,'] Rosina to be at home before 
, Dorcas! how lucky} I'll slip into the house, andwatt 
her coming, if 'tis till midnight. 

[He goes unperceived by them into the cottage. 
Dor. Let nobody go into the house. 
Ros. I'll take care; but first 1*11 double-lock the door. 
[Whilst she is locking the door, Dorcas going 
to take up her basket y sees the purse. 
Dor. What is here ? a purse ? Is it a purse ? 
Ros. How? 

Dor. Come, and see; 'tis a purse indeed. 
Ros. What a weight ! 'tis full of gold ! 
Dor. We must put up a bill at the church gate, and 
restore it to the owner. The best way is to carry the 
money to his honour, and get him to keep it till the 
, ownei^ is found. You shall go with it, loTe. 

Ros. Pray excuse me, I dare not speak to him. 
Dor. 'Tis nothing but childishness: but his honour 
will like your bashfulness better than too much courage 
— carry it, my lore. [Goes out. 

Ros. I cannot support his presence — ^my embarrass- 
ment — ^my confusion — a stronger sensation than that of 
gratitude agitates my heart — yet hope, in my situation, 
were madness. 

AIR. 

^ Sweet transports^ gentle zsishesy go! 
. * In vain his charms have gained my heart ! 
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* Since fortune^ still to love a foe^ 
' And cruel dtUy bid its part, 
, > Ah! why does duty chain the mind, 

' And pari those souls which love has Joined? 

Enter William. 

Ros. Pray, William, do you know of aoy body iliat 
has lost a parse ? 

fVilL I knows nothing about it. 

Ros, Dorcas, however, has found one. 

JVilL So much the better for she. 

Ros. You will oblige me yery much if you will carry ^ 
it to Mr. Belville, and beg him to keep it till thei owner 
is found. 

IVilL Since you desire it. Til go: it shan-t be the 
lighter for my carrying. 

Ros. That I am sure of, William. [^Exit Rosina, 

Enter Ph(ebe. . 
Ph(e. There is William ; but 1*11 pretc^nd not to see him* 

AIR. 

Henry culVd the fiow'reVs bloomy 

Marian lov^d the soft peirfume^ 

Had playful kissed, but prudence near 

Whispered timely in the ear ; 

*• Simple Marian, ah ! beware; 

'* Touch them not^ for love is thereJ*^ 

[Throws away her nosegay. 

[IVhilst she is singing, WiUiam turns, looks at 
her, whistles, and plays with his stick. 

IVilL That's Harry's posy; the slut likes me i^till. 
PAfl?. [Aside.'] That's a copy of his countetiance, I'm 
sartin; he can't help following me. No, that he can't. 

[William crosses again singing^ 

Of all the fair maidens that dance on the greeny 
2^ he maid of the mill for me. 
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Phae. Pm ready to choak wi* i^ir, bat I'll not speik 
first: no, that I yfo^nt {William aingSj throwing up, 

his stick and catching it. 

Wili. Her eyes are as black as the sloe in the hedge^ 
Her face like, the t^hfsoms ^ May. 

Phte I canH bear it no looger^^yon vile^ ungrateful) 
parjiddous — but it's no matter — I can't think what I 
could see in you, — Harry lores me, and is a thousand 
times more handsomer. [^Sings^ sobbing at every word. 

Of all the gay dangers thai sport on the green^ 
Young Harry* s the lad for me. 

. IViU. He's yonder a reaping: shall I call him ? 

[Offers to gg* 
Phdjs. ^y grandmother leads me the life of a dog; and 
it's all along of you. 

fVilL Wei], then sheMl be better tempered noyr. 
PhiB, I did not value her scolding of a. brass farthiDg, 
when I thought as how you were true to me. 

Will. Was'n't I true to you ? look in my face^ and say 
that. 

AIR. ^ 

When bidden to the wake or fair^ 
The joy qf each free-hearted szoainy 

Till Pkmbe promised to be there^ 
I loiter^dy last of all the train. 

If ehanee some fairing caught her eye 
The ribbon gay or silken glove^ 

With eager haste I ran to buy; 
For whcU is gold compared to love? 

My posy on her bosom plac'd 

Could Harry* s sweeter scents exhale I 

Her mubutn locks my ribbon gtac^d^ 
And flutter'* d inthe wanton gale. 
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fViih scorn she hears me nowemnpMn^ 
Nor can my nuHc presents move : 

Her heart prefers a richer sw&in^ 
And goldy alas ! has banished love* 

Will, I see Kate waiting for me. Bje, Piicsbe.* 
Phce. Good bye to you.' 

^//. [Coming back.'] Let^s part friendly, howsom* 
. Bye, Phoebe: I shall always wish you well. 
Afl?. Rye^ William. 

[Cries^ wiping her eyes wUh her e^ron* 
Till. [Aside,'] My heart begins . to melt a little—- 
ud.] 1 lov'd you yery well once, Phcebe ; but you 
;rown so cross, and have such yagaries — 
*hiB, I'm sure I never had no vagaries with you^ 
Ham. But go, mayhap Kate may be angry* 
Vill. And who cares for she? I never minded her 
5r, nor her coaxing neither, till you were cross to me. 
'Aflp. [Holding up her hands."]^ I cross to you^ 
liam ? 

Tin, Did tiot you tell me this yery tnornin^ as how 
had done wi' me ? 

%d?. One word's as good as a thousand. Do yoa 
me, William ? 

VilL Do I love thee? do I lave dancing on the green 
w than thrasbiog in the barn ? do I love a wake h a 
'est-home? 

*hce. Then I'll never speak to Harry again the longest 
I have to live. 

VilL I'll turn my back o' the miller's maid (he first 
! I meet her. 

*has. Will you indeed, and indeed ? 
VilL Indeed and indeed, I will; and more nor that^ 
go speak to the parson this moment— *rm happier-^ 
instant-^— I'm happier nor a lord nor a 'squire of fiv^ 
dred a year. 

^hoi. Why dost talk of Lords and 'squires, William? 
poor folks are happier by far, if so be we are but cout 
;• Did not the parson bid us miud how the stom 
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bow'd the great trees on the hills, whilst the little shrubs 
in the vaUey ne>r bent a head for the matter? 
WiiL Thou say 'it true, Phoebe. 

▲IR. Duet. 

PhiF. In gaudy courts^ tcitk aching heartSy 
The Great at Fortune rail: 
Tlie hills may higher honours claim j 
But peace is in the vale. 
Will, See high'born dames^ in rooms of state^ 
fVith midnight revels pale ; 
No youth admires their fading charms^ 
For beauty^ s in the vale. 
Both. Amid the shades of * virgin'* s sighs 
Add fragrance to the gate : 
So they thai will may take the hill^ 
Since love is in the vale. 

[Exeunt arnh-in'arm. 

Enter Belville. 

Bel. 1 tremble at the impression this lovely girl has 
made on my heart.f My cheerfulness has left me, and 
I am grown insensible, even tb die delicious pleasure of 
making those happy who depend on my protection, j: 

* So It ifi in all the copies I have seen. Perhaps the author wrote 
•• a virgin's 8if hs." 

+ •• That Tpry Momfnt Love and chaste Desire 
** Sprunr in bis Bosfim, to himself onknovin; 
** For snll the World prevailed, and Its dread Laitgb, 
** Which scarce the firm Philosopher can scorn, 
'* Should his Heart own a Gleaner in the Field : 
** And thus in secret to his 800I he sigh*d«*' 

Aotomn, 1. 996. 
1 '* Felicity is the dauf»hter of beneficence: and be who maket 
^* his nci^lihour happv* is nlways, hiuiself the happier man of the 
** two. There iss a more heartfelt satisfaction, a mnre solid comfort, 
(** a more lively nod luMini^ joy in bestowing, than there ran be in 
•• arceptii;^ rplJef. ** It iK moreblesfsed to give than to receive." A 
*' nohlcr maxim, i^urel^, vios never propounded, to influence the 
V conduct of the human race. Were the experiment universally 
** made, it would universally socreedi the unequal distribution of 
** Hfnvrn*s favours would no longer be complained of; the da>s of 
*^ Kdeo would leiuni upon earth « and the next life be^sin in thts." 

Bp. Horue*s berinoo iotltled Iht Good Steward. 
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* # 

▲IB* 

Ere bright Rosina met my eyen^ 

How peaceful passed the Joyous day! 

In rural sports I gained the prize y 
Euch virgin listen'* d to my lay. 

But now. no more I touch the lyre^ . . 

No more the rustic sport can please j 
I live the slave of fond desire^ 

Lost to myself y to mirth and ease* 

Trie tree that in a happier houry 
Ws boughs extended o^er the plain^ 

When blasted by the lightning'* s power J 
Nor charms the eye^ nor shades the swain, 

* Ettt^ W1LL14M. 

[ ^ He speaks between the scenes* 

« 

* Will. Here's bis honour, Phcebc; wait for me at 
^ the stile, [^bowing.'] Please your honour, I am sent 
' to tell you Dorcas and Rosina haye found a purse* 

' Bel, Does any body claim it? 

^ Will. No, Sir. , 

^ Bel, Let them keep it, William. \ 

* Will. But they charged me,' please your honour, to 
* give it to you. 

' Bel. Go, William, and carry it back. 
< Will. IMidc.'] He put it there himself: I thought 
^ so; *tis so like him. I shall, your honour. 

I' Exit William,* 
Bel. Since the sun rose, I hare been in continual ez« 
ercise; I feel exhausted, and will try to rest a quarter of 
an hour on this bank. 

\_Lies down on a bank by the fountain, 

[Gleaners pass the stage with sheaves of corn on 
their heads; last Rosina^ who comes forward 
singing, 

o3 



M8 KOSINA^ Actn. 

AIR. 

highJt as ihHstleiown moving which fioais on the air^* 
Sweet gratitude'' s debt to this cottage I bear : 
Of autumn" 8 rich store I bring home my partj 
J%e weight on my heady but gay joy in my heart* 

What do I see ? Mr. Behille asleep? Fll steal softly 
—I may take a moment's look at him, without cause for 
blushing. {_J^yf down the cornj and walks softly up to- 
wards him."] The sun points full on this spot ; let me 
fasten these branches together with this ribbon, and 
shade him from its beams —yes — that will do— but if be 
should wake— [Takes the ribbon from her hosom^ 
and ties t^ branches together."] How my heart beats t 
ah ! r have waked him — — 

[She Jliesy and endeavours to hide herself against 

the door of the cottage^ turning her head every 

instant. 

Bel. What noise was that ? [Half raising himself. 

^ Ros. He is angry*— how unhappy I am ! — ^kow I 

* tremble!" 

Bel. This ribbon I haye seen before, and on the 
lovely Rosina's bosom— 

[He rises J and goes towards the cottage. 
Ros. I will hide myself in the house. 
[Rosina opening the door^ sees Capt, Behille^ Mid 

starts back. 
Ha ! a man in the house! . 

Coat. JBL Now^ love assist me ! 
\Comes out J and seizes Rosina; she breaks from 
him^ and runs affrighted cross the stage — Bel" 

« Thii imaxe was ptotbablj toggcsted by Iiaiah xtii. 13. wkith 
Bishop Lowtb traoslatet, 

*' And Uiey ihall be driven like (he cbaiT of the hills before the wind. 
•* Ao« If ke the |:osskDcr before the whrrl wind.*' 

But Dr. Biair in bis I^ectores, (Lect jLhi, On The P(ittru of Tk$ 
Jiehpmm. Yol. ill. p. 190.) traiitkiteft ll ^ tk^y shall be chased as 
*^ iht c^aW of (be RKNintaiB beftire tk«( wind, and like the dowoof 
*< the thistle before (he whirlwind.'* 

See also Bp. Honie, on Ffealm uxziii« 19* 



ville folhws ; Capi. BehiUe^ who cotnei out to 
pursue her J sees his brother^ and steals off at the 
ether scene^^^BeMlie leads Mosina baek. 
'Bel. Why do you fly tkm, Rosina ? ^ i^liat can yotf 
* fear ? yoa are out of breath.' v 

Ros, O, sir! my streBgtIi falls-— 

[^Leans on Belville^ vtho supports her in his arms^ 
Where is he ? — a gentleman pursued me — 

« \^Lookihg round* 

Bel. Don^t be alarmed^ Hwas iny brother — he could 
net mean to oifend you. 

Rosi Your brotfaier.^ wby then does be not isiitalift' 
your Virtues ? why was he here ? 

Bel, Forget tMs; you are safe. But tell me, Roaina^ 
lor the queatioh i» to me of kftportance ; have I not seeQ 
you wear this ribbon ? ♦ 

Ros. Forgiye me, sir ; I did not mean to disturb tou*. 
I only meant to shade you from tbe too gfent beat or the 
sun. 
BeL To what motite do I owe this tender attention ^ 
Ros, Ah, sn* ! do net the wbote village Jofe you i 
Bel. ^ At this moment, Rosina, thinti me a brother;: 
^ Or a friend a tbousand times more ailectienate than a» 
^ brother/ You tremble I why are you aktrmedB: 

BUET. 

Belfjlee and RosiyAi 

Beltille, [taking her hand.] t 

For yonj tky swgef maiii^ na^ be not afraU^ 

[Rosina withdraws her han£. 
J feel ah qfftetion mhieh ^ef tsarstS' a name*. 

Rosina. 
When first — hut in vain — / seek to eaplaissiy. 
What heart btH jhuM kve i^u ^ I blush;: Jearf 
and shame 

Wh^thus timid^, Rosina J stilt safi^b^ m^ sid^ 
Let me be gam gmirdim^ protector^ and. ffwkk. 
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ROSINA. 

My timid heart pants — still safe hy^ur side^ 
Be you my protector^ my guardUany my guide. 

Belvillb. 
Why thus timidj Sfc. 

RosiNi. 
Jkfy Umid heart pants^ Sfc. 

* 

Bel, Unveil jour whole heart to me, Rosina. The 
graces of your form, the natiye dignity of your mind 
which breaks through the lovely simplicity of your de- 
portmeDt, a thousand circumstances concur to couvince 
me you were not born a yillager. 

Ros, Tayou, sir, I can have no reserre. A pcidey 
I hope an honest one, made me wish to sigh in secret 
over my misfortunes. 

BeL {^Eagerly.'] They are at an end. 

Ao«.. Dorcas approaches, sir; she can best relate ray 
melancholy story. 

Enter DoRCAi* 

Dor. His honour here ? how sorry I am I happened 
to be from home. Troth, I*m sadly tired. 

Ros. Why woyld you insist on going ? indeed, sir, 
she will kill herself. 

BeL Will you let me speak with you a moment alone, 
Dorcas ? 

Dor. Sure will I, your honour. Rosina, take this 
basket. 

Ros. [^jiside.'] V\\ ^ put the rest of the thread in, and' 

run with it to the weaver's. [^Exit* 

[C(^t. Belville at the top of the stagey speaking 

to a servant* 

^ Capt. B. Rosina has taken that bjre-road : run in- 
' stantly, and execute my orders ; but be prudent, aod 
• watch die moment.' [He retires. 

Dor. Will your honour please to walk, into otir 
homely cottage? 

BeL I thank you, Dorcas, but 'tis pleasanter here: 
sit down hj me on the bench. 

' [She courtesies ond sits down* 



^ Dor. Dear soal ! not a bit of pride.' 

Bel, Rostna has referred me to yoa, Dorcas, for an 
accjount of her birth, which I have long suspected to be 
aboTe her present situation* 

Dor. To be sure, your honour, since the dear child 
giTes me leave to spe^, she^s of as good a family as any 
in England. Her mother, sweet lady, was my bounti* 
ful old master's daughter, 'Squire Welford of Lincoln- 
shire. 

' BeL What happiness ! but go on, 

^ Dor* He was a noble gentleman, but too heedless 
^ aboot money-matters.* His estate was seized for a 
^ mortgage of not half its value, just after young madam 
* was iparried, and she ne'er got a penny of her portion. 
< They say, if Rosina had a friend, she might get the 
'.estate again^by paying the mortgage.' 

BeL And her father?-^ 

Dor. Was a braye gentleman too, a colonel : a chard). 
tng couple they were, and loved one another so,, it would 
haye done your heart good to see them. His honour 
went to the Eastern Indies, to better his fortune, an4 
madam would go wi' him. The ship was lost, and they^ 
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* It is 10 the origioal ** and nobody's enemy but his own." j 
bare altered this, as it is a proverbial expression, ivbich^in my 
niiod, is of very pernicious tendency. The men of whom this it 
commonly said, are, I think, enemies to many besides themselves « 
though perhaps with not much of positive hostile fn/en/ion, if any» 
Dr. R. Hey in bb Dissertation on tho Pernicious Effects of Gaming^ 
(p. M» edit. 1784. p. 41, edit. 1812,) has treated this subject witli 
bis usual ability. Speaking of Idleness and Eitrava^anre, he says: 

** To excuse, or so much as to palliate, those vices, under ao 
" idea that they are hurtful to none but him who is|;uilty of them* 
** is an ilUjudged Lenity. And it deserves the more to be noticed 
** here, because the same Lenity may perhaps by some be extended 
" to Gaming itself, as well as to these two vices which are in the 
■* train of pernicious Effects.— The plea is false : a man cannot be 
■' idle and extravagant, without injuring others as well as himself, 
*' !Not to mention singly the several mischiefs which such a one must 
'* bring upon those with whom he has connexions, (as that would 
** carry me too far from the immediate subject I am npon;) It may 
** be observed that habitual Idleness and Ettravagance unfit a per* 
*< son entirely for the discharge of his dntv to mankind. It is not 
tc eiMMigh for a man to hava a few va^ae Rdiogi of g«od*wiU u^ 
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vfith al! the little meam theyliibi, went to tbe bottom* 
Yoong Madam Roslna was tbetr only clitkl ; tbej left 
her at school ; hfst when tbb sad news came^ the mktfesi 
did not car^ for keeping her! so- the dear child has 
shared my poor morsel. 

Bei. 'TIS enough, Dorcas : yon shall not repent jottt ' 
kindness to her. But her father*s name I 

Dor. Melville ; Colonel Melville.* 

BeL I am too happy : he was the friend of my fadier*** 
beart ; a thousand times have I he»rd Mm lainent his 
Jate. [^Aside,^ Rosina*s yrrtiies shall not go unrewarded. 

Dor, l^es, I trusted all wbu*d be Hght. iHenveh 
never forsakes the good man^s children .f 

* Bel. I have another question to ask yen', Dovca^^ 
and answer me sincerely ; ts her heart free ? 

^ Dor. To be sure, she neter would let any of Mr 
* young men come avnear her, and jet^^ 



" wardft bk ft-ieBdls, and le have &o eaty lociahle. luro in coDv^f^ 
** tioD t there is ireqaired in tbe discharge of every duly some drgte9 
*' of lafooar and attention. And it is not to be cipeieted tkai Ik 
** wlioiD hit own fmrnediate concerns cannot roose to action or re« 
" sttain UK iihia bo anHs , sboaldexertor s«atrain bioise^C for the salce 
** of others: aItboui;h certainly ,. to a well-disciplined mind, there 
** is oothin^ in the discharge of or^nary datiea w hich n^ay not be 
** amply rej^id by the pleasure of Benevolence, or by tlHrcoMcloiu* 
** ness of doing wnat is r4ght." 

There r seems to be a dramatie ilhislratioo of thebe sentHiieBfs. 
Slarpby wrote a Comedy which he called Nc On»V Bnemy^6uikt» 
own, which was acted at Coveut Garden in 17j64. If I hare ever 
read this piece, I have no recollection of either the fable or tke 
characters; but it is thus spoken of in the Blogr. Dram. (edit.-18l9t 
Tel. III. p. 870 ** the character of Careress, whom the aathor 
** intends for the person who is No One's Enemy hut bis •ten, beiog 
^* that of a worthless wretrh, without hoooar or probity,, rbe piect 
M was totally disliked by the public^' 

* the &f Q. editioo bos Martin, 

+ See Psalm xxxtii, 25. In Tke Vicar of Wakefield CVol. J; 
chap, ui.) when the Vicar takes leave of his Son, he gives him a 
Bible, and says, *' it will be your comfort on the wayi these two 
** lines, in it are woctb a mAllion.— ' I have been yoong, and now 
** * am old : aad yet saw I aever the righteous forsaken, nor bii 
*^ * seed begging tbeic breads* Piaka xxxvii, S5. I<et rbb be yov 
""^ consolatian as yon travel on." 
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^ Beh Spealt : I ftm on the rack. 

^ Dor. I'm afeard — she mopes and she ^nes — ^but 
^ jour honour would be angry*— I'm afeard the cap- 
< tain ■ ■■ 

* BeL ^Asick.'] Then my foreboding heiirt was rightl 
^^tts welly Dbrcas; I see my brother yonder ; leave us. 

^ Dor. VU go seek for the dear child. [She goes out* 

. Enter Captain Beifjlle. 

^ d^t B. I i¥ish it was otct ; I'to not quite eaty. 
^ Bel. I thought you intended to shoot to^y^ 
*1^other ? 

* dqit. B, No ; I ciianged my mind. - * 
^ Bel. You fancied it pleasanter chatting with Rosina ? 
' Cape. B. With Rosina ? 

^ Bel. O, don't affect ignorance, I saw yon come 6ut 

* of her cottage. 

* Capi. B. True, yes ; I had forgot. Fatigu'd with 
^tfae heat, I entered the house, and finding -nobody 
^ there, threw myself in the arm-chair^ and fell asleep-; 
^ that was all, I assure you. 

^ Bel. Not quite : for whom was the purse intended ? 

* Come, brother, you loye her. 

* Capt. B. Just as I love all pretty women : — 

* Bel. I see plainly the source of all your errors, 

* brother : an early acquaintance with the worst part of 
^ the sex, has given you an unfavourable idea of the 

* best. But time will correct that mistake; yodr heart 
^ is noble, and therefore cannot but be charmed with 
' virtue : and I must make allowance, if it appear to you 
' the more charming when you find it in a fair lodging, 
' as I may say. Be sincere with me, brothex: do yoa 
' think Rosina loves you ? 

' Capt. B. She has a few palpitations," I believe; but 
^ the little fool does not know what ails her. 

^ Bel. *Tis enough ; since she loves you, you shall 

* marry her. 

^ Ci^. B. Marry her I do I hear right? 
^ Bel. Why dw y^u unile i jheis aoSabk^ a&d merits 
^ to be treated with respect. 
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* C(q)t B. Respect ! — respect ! — a little gleaner ! — ^no 
power of face caa stand this* 

^ BeL Hear me, sir. 

^ C(q)t. B. But pray, Charles, since she b so very re- 
^ spectable, why not marry her yourself? 

^ BeL I wish her partiality for you did not prerentmy 
' taking your advice. To obviate every objection, she 

* is your equal ; the daughter of Colonel Melville, and 
^ entitled to a share of her grandfather^ estate. In the 
^ mean time obtain her consent, and a third' of my for« 
^ tune is yours. 

< Cqpi. B. This alters the case extremely, brother: 
^ Rosina in herself— but let us find her. [Going. 

' BeL Whither are you going, brother I 

^ Capt. B. Only to— what shall I say ? I am ruin*d 

* if my fellows meet her — " 

Enter ^ Dorcas and* Rustic. 

Rus. Help^ help, sir I Rosina*s lost ? she is carried 

away 

BeL Rosina? 

^ Cqp^ B. [Confusedly."] DonH be alarmed — ^let me 

' go—' " . ^ 

Rus. I heard her cries, and ran to the place ; but she 
"was gone.-^ 

< CapL B. I fly to save her.' 

BeL ' With me, sir — I will not lose sight of yon.* 
Rustic, hasten instantly with our reapers. ^ Dorcas, 

* you will be our guide.' [ExH. 

SCENE II. A Meadow by the River-side.* 

Enter BelftllEj Copt. Belville and Done as ; on 
the other side^ Rustic^ mid the Jirst and second 

Irishman. 

Rus. Don't be frighted, sir; the Irishmen haye res- 
cued her, she is just here. 



■*^" 



* As tbii piece it now acted, I believe that tbe Scene is oot 

cbaoged. 
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1 Irish, {To Dorcas.'] Dry your tears, my jewel; 
we have done for them. 

Dor* Have you saved her? I owe you more than, 
life. 

1 Irish, Indade, good woman, you owe me nothing 
at alU I'll tell your honour how it was. My comrade^ 
and I were crossing the meadow, gp)|]g.Jiome, when we 
saw them first; and hearing a woman cry, I looked up, 
and saw»them putting her into a skiC against her will. 
Says I, Paddy, Is not that the clever little crater thai 
was glaning in the field with us this ^morning ^--"-^ 
^Tifi sOf sure enough^ says he. Says J, There'^s enough 
of us to rescute her. With that we ran for the bare life,* 
waded up to the knees, laid about us bravely with our 
shillelays, knocked them out of the skiff, and brought 
her back safe : atid here she comes, my jewel* 

[-4 Boat appears^ Rosisa lands, is followed l^y 
the ReOperSy and throws herself into^ Don^as^s 
arms. 

Dor. I canno' speak — art thou safe ? 

Bel. I dread to find the criminal. 

Ru^. Your honour need not go far afield, I believe; 
it must have been some friend of the captain's, for his 
French valet commanded the party. 

Ct^. B. I confess my crime ; my passion for Rosina 
hurried me out of myself. 

Bel. ^ Was my house, sir, chosen for the scene of 
^ your ungoverned licentiousness V You have dlsl^o- 
noured me, dishonoured the glorious profession you 
haye embraced. — But be gone, I renounce you as my 
brother, and resume my ill-placed friendship. 

Capt.B. Your indignation is just; I have offended 
almost pa^t forgiveness. Will the offer of my hand re* 
pair the injury ? 

Bel. If Rosina accepts it, I am satisfied. 

^ Copt B. What I have done, Rosina, was the effect 
^ of a too-tender love. Ought you to punish it ? accept 
* my hand.' 

' * I thiok that the phrase is dtar lift* ^ 
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Mi^. ITo Bel.] WHl you, sir, gnfierF'^tlus hope is 
a second insult. Whoever offends the object of hit 
loTe, is unwofthy of obtainHig heiv ' 

Bel. Thb noble refusal paints your character. I know 
another, Rosina, who lores with as strong, though 
porer ardor : the timidity inseparable from rei^ love has 
hitherto prerented his declaring himself — but if allowed 
to hope — 

Ros. Do not, sir, enry me the calm delight of pass* 
ing my independent days with Dorcas, in whom I have 
found a mother^s tenderness. 

Dor* Bless thee, my child; thy kindness melts ny 
heart — ^but you must marry. 

Ro$. Neyer, till affection points out the ol^ject; to 
sensible minds, marriage must be a source of exquisito 
happiness or misery. 

Bel. Do you refuse me too, then, Rosina ? 

[^Rosina raises her eyes tenderly oriBelviUe^ lowers- 

them agairiy and hems on Dorcas., 

Dor. You, sir ? you ? — ' sure I am in a dveam f 

Cod/. B. What do I hear ? 

^ nel. Rosina, may I hope ?* 

Ros. My confusion — my blushes—* 

* Bel. 'Tis enough ; I see I am rejected.* 

< Ros. Tis the first time in your life, I beliore, that 
* you ever were mistal&en.' 

[Giving her hand timidly to BehiUe. 

Bel. ^ Then I am happy f my life I my Rosina ! 

* HotD blest ^ my fair ^ who on thy face^ 

^ Unchecked by fear^ may fondly gaze I 
^ Who^ when he breathes the tender sighy 
^ Beholds no anger in thine eye i 

^ Ah^ then J what joys await the swain j 

* Who ardent pleads^ nor pleads in vtun ^ 
^ Whose voice may toiih his eye combiney 

^ And sayy secure^ This heart Is mine. 
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^ C€fi. B: I tm piniisiied^ Mt I hate t6o lirell de* 
* served it.* 

PAiB. Do Jim ^ipeak tb bis honour, ll^llkn. * 

WiU. No ; do yes speak, Phcebe. 

PAfl?. I am ashamed—- William and I, your honour*^ 
William prayed me to let hkn keep me company— so he 
gained my good-will to hare him, if so be my grand* 
mother consents. 

'\Courtseyihg and plaifing mth her apron. 

Will. If your faosour would be so good to speak to 
Dorcas. "■ 

Bel. Doreas, you must not refuse me anything to* 
day. ril give William a farm # 

Dor. Your honour is too kind— ^take her, William, 
and make her a' good husband. > 

}Vill> That I will, dame. . 

^1^' \ \To Beir\ Thank your honour. 

[Belvtlle joins their 'htmtb ; they bow and courtesy. 

Will. What must I do with the purse, your honour ? 
Dorcas would not take it. 

Bel. I belieye my brother has the best ri^ht. 

Ctqjt^B. 'Tis yours, William; dispose of it as you 
please. 

Will. Then PU gire it to our hdnest Irishmen, who 
fought so bravely for Rosina. 

Bel. You have made a good "use of it, William ; nor 
shall my gratitude stop here. 

Ccpt. B. Allow me to retire, brother, ^ and learn at 
^ a distance from you to correct those errors into which 
^ the fire of youth and bad example have hurried me.' 
When I am worthy of your esteem, I will return, and 
demand my rights in your affection. 

Bel. You must not leave us, brother, * the man who 
^ wishes to be virtuous has already taken a good step 
^ towards being so.* Resume the race of honour ; be 
indeed a soldier,* and be more than my brother — be my 



* On the menf ion of the character nf a tr«e Soldier, the Rditor 
camoc forbear referring ibe Header to Sir EL\c\iatOi^V«t\i?%CHT\il\.w 
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friend^ ^ Dorcas, you htTe a mothtr^s right lii RosinB, 
^ and must not leaye u^J* 

< [During the Finale, tVOiiam dirtHbtikts the 

money among the Reapers* 

Air. Finale • 

BelfillEj and Cqpt Belville* 

TobleiSy andtobebhii, be ours,* 
Whatever our rank, uhaie^er our powers; 
On some ahat gifts Heaven bounteous showers^ 
Who reap like us in this rich scene* 

Yet those who taste the bounty less, 
The sigh malevolent repress. 
And loud the feeling bdsom bless. 

Which something leaves for want to glean, 

RoaiNA. 

' How pure the joy that Jills my breast ! 
Since Beiville all his soul exprest, 
And hushed my anxious fears to rest: 
I now may reap — how changed ihe scene I 

But ne^er can 1 forget the day. 
When all to want and woe a prey, 
Softpiiy taught his soul to say, 
Unfeeling Rustic, let her glean! 

Rustic, Dorcas, William, Sf Phcebe. 

The hearts you glad your own display. 
May Heaven such goodness more than pay ; 
Blest, may you many a summer'* s day 
Reap your full crops in this rich scene : 



Hero^ mentioned before (Vol. IT. p. 156.) to B roii^hton*s CArv'i«* 
Soldier t a Serirnn, and also to Bishop fioroe^s admirable Discoune 
oa The JOevout Soldier^ 

* See before, p. 296. Note. 
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And ! when summer^ joys are o^er^ 
And auiumn yields its fruits no more^ 
New blessings be there yet in store. 
For winter^s sober hours to glean. 

Chorus of all. 

And ! when summer* s joys are o^er, Sfc. 

The Reapers form dances, and present nosegays of 
corn-Jlowers and poppies to Belville and Rosina* 
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w page 12 of my Preface t6 The Gamester, I hare 
mentioned, on the authority of my Sister, Mrs. Anne 
Piiimptre, that the play has been translated into FVench 
by Mbns* Dutis^ and tKat, excepting in the catastrophe," 
it is yery little ialtered. As I understand but little 
of the French language, my 'Sister has done me the fa- 
vour to translate the whole play, which is called Be- 
terley; and on an attentive perusal, compafrng it with 
Moore^s play, I find that it varies from it very much 
throughout. The little hoy^ between six and seven years 
old, is introduced, and adds I think to the interest, ia 
other respects, the play is, to my mind, generally al- 
tered for the worse. Under an idea, I suppose, of 
better preserving the unities^ the scene during the second, 
third, and fourth acts, lies before Beverley's house; by 
which means, the interviews between Beverley and hig , 
wife and little boy^ his sister, who is called Ueuriettp, 
Stukely, Lewson, and Jarvis, all pass in the open street, 
which has, in my mind, a very bad eQect, much worse 
than even frequent changes of the scene. The incident of 
Lewson*s friend having purchased goods at the sale of 
Beverley*8 effects, and, through Lewson, offering to 
Mrs. B. the selection of any for which she may have a 
wish, is omitted. The characters of Bates and Dawson 
do not appear, nor does Stukely meditate the murder ciC 
Lewson. The boy is introduced lu \.\i<e ^m^w^ ^<^^« 

roL. Ill* P 
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jng; and, when Bererley is about to drink the poison, 
lie calls out in his sleep Dear Papa, which prevents him 
for that time. This has, I thiidL, a good effect. But, 
iheoj afterwards, Beterl^ is gdingtQ»«tab his little boj, 
'to remoTe him from shame and nftsery," but Is oTereome 
i>j bis engaging looks and manner, and by the entrance 
4>f bis wife. He is agi^ going to diink the poison, and 
Is stopped by Jarvis. Mrs. B. comments well upon the 
crime of suicide ; Hen^tta and Lewson enter, and lh« 
latter gives an account, that Stukely and his gang have 
quarrelled in shaiii^the-tpeiU of Btwriey, a»i that 
Stsrkdy has reo^Ted a wound of which he is dying. The 
incident of Beverli^^s seOiilg th^ reren^lAn of his uncle'a 
estate, and his uncle*s djing soon after, is ondtted ; bo^ 
In the French drama, Bev^rlej gifts a. large? remittance 
from Cadiz, which he loses at piay. 

On the whole I consider the English tragftdy as iar the 
superior .of the two, (though, possibly, t may «peak 
with the partiality of an Englishman;) and I certainly 
retain my former aentiments respecting Uie catastrophe. . 



» • 
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Hs Editor's Preface, p. 171. \tt€T what I haTd 
Ihsre said respeetUig liHo^ dieath«iid burial, I fouhd' 
It stated In Cibber^s LiveB of theP^etw^ (Vol. V. p. 346) 
thiit ^< He died Sept 3, 1739^ and was buried in the^ 
^^ Tanlt of Shoreditcb ebnreh.** I requested m friend^ 
therefbre, to apply^ to see the -Register of Burials of that 
Parish, .where he found^^' Lillo-^Cieoi^e,'€rem Rother- 
«^ bitb, §eptv6, 1739.'V 



" 'i«i*<« 
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At p.318y Note^ I hare giren «n extract from '7%d 
Globe newspaper for Nevcjjpiber 17, 1810, resifiectiaf i 
the Sctne of the murder «f the Unele of George Bam- 
well^ Since that was written, I haTe^been directed to ^ 
A Letter in 71ie Gentleman'^ Magazine for Octohiier 
1810, which ( will here transcribe : 

" Shrevssbiiry^ Aug, 1$. 
*< Mr* Urban, 

" LILL(rS celebrated Tragedy of George Bm-nwelt 
^ haTsag by some been imputed to fiction^ and by othek's) 
*^ to an erent Said to have happened at Gtmberwell^ and 
'^ the whole still remaining in eppareot obscurity ; the ; 
^ following ^observations, whk.h arose from visitfaig a 
<< place aeax JjudLow in Shropshire, may be deemed wor^ ' 
*^ thy of notice by the curious. The place alluded to is 
'^ eaUed Bucks Barn^ a short mile from Lwdloii ^ ^tx>^^ 
" Leowiaster road, which is said to Yivie\j^«iv^^^^^^^ 
'^deneeof the Uncle of Georfte^Barfi^v^W \ vkA^^sj^ ^'^ 
'^hndaearlt smi bears the appellatioti ol ^Baarlx^^^ 

p2 
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^^ green, «o named from hh waitiug there to rab his nude 
^^ as he returned from Leominster fair ; jDear to this greeo 
^Ms a wood) or thicket, in which he perpetrated the 
^^ horrid deed. The following extract from the old ballad 
^^ will further. corroborate the fact of its beidg at or near 
*' Ludlow. 

•• Nay I an uncU ti^tei 4 

** At Ludlow he doth dwell 1 
*' He is a grazier, which in wealth 
. , . •• I3(o^h all the rest cxccll,"*, 

<^ The uncle might reside in Ludlow, and keep the house' 
<i and land in his possession at Hucks Barn foe the cod.* 
c^Tenienceof keeping cattle, and as an occasional resL* 
»< derice, which is the case with the present possessor. 
<* The house is likewise a pretty clear index to the ballad, 
<^ it.beihgj) accorcKng to its general appearance, of the 
<< time of King James I. From the.aboT^ ^ofoserTatioDS 
« it seems evident, that the Play was founded on a sad 
(c catastrophe that really happened at that place. Think- 
er in^ a view of the house, in which the unfortunate 
6C Uncle of the infatuated Barnwell occasionally reside, 
<c would be worth preserring in Mr. Urban's Museum, J* 
6i have enclosed one taken at the ttme I -visited the place, 
^« July 2, 1805. * (See Plaie l.) , D. Pakkes.'* 

I have also met with a little volume called Memoirs 
OF George Barnwell; The unhappy subject of Lit" 
io*s celebrated Tragedy ,• Derived from the most au- 
thentic source^ and intended for the, Perusal qfid in* 
gtruction of the Rising Generation. &y A Descendant 
of the Barnrx>ell Family, nmo. IBIO. T ^ 

This work lays claim to the most undoubted authority. 
The Author, at p. 4, of the Dedication^ calls it an >^ au- 
thentic, and hitherto unknown, history .V 

P. 86, he saysj ^' We have received a description of 
^^ the unfortunate youth*^ fedings at thi8.{)ertod, from ' 






• "See Percj't " KelKuw of Aii|i«ii( Poetry," V«|. III. 

'P'260." - .. ■. . . 
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*^ the same source whence we have derived the preceding 
^^ minute detail of antecedent circumstances, and as the 
*^ statement was drawn up by him, while pent up in hifj 
*^ dungeon, we cannot do better than to give it, exactly 
*^ in his own words, since the reader willform a more 
*^ correct opinion of the state x)f his mind.*' 

Again, p. 91. " wjiile one account informs us," &c. 
*^* our more authentic information leads us to believe," 
&c.. 

P. 106, after Barnwell is committed to the Marshal- 
seat Prison in Southwark, it states that " His time was 
*^ occupied in prayer, Ji» openiing the state of his mind, 
*^ and all his guilty conduct to the ordinary, who wa^ 
** extremely attentive to him, and in writing down the 
*' particulars of his past life, for the benefit of young 
'** men, who should feel themselves tempted to leave the 
*' paths of integrity and virtue. It was from a copy of 
*^ this narrative, a few of which were printed and dis- 
*^ persed by Mr. Strickland,*' the Master of Barnwell, 
the Thoroughgood of the play, ^* after the melancholy 
^^ event, that the author of this sketch was enabled to 
'^Vdraw these minute circumstances in thepreceding pages, 
'^^ whichj were their authenticity not unimpeachable, 
/^. would give to it the appearance of fable," 

And again, p. 115, Note, " the manner of Barnweir» 

^* introduction to her, was precisely the same as it i» 

** given in a preceding^ jpart of this work, which the 

** reader may rely on to be authentic in every parti- 

"cular." 

This authentic history then makes George Barnwel) 
to have been trfed at the Assizes at Kingston, on Friday^ 
the I8th of October, 1706, before the Lord Chief Ba^o^ 
Bury, and Mr. Justice Powet. p. 1:12. 

}t appears, however, from Bp. Percy'^s Preface to the 
ballad of George Barnwell, (Reliques, Vol.IIL p. 248.) 
that it was printed at least as early as the middle of thfe 
seventeenth century. " It is here given from three old 
'' printed copies, which exliibit a strange intermixture of 
*' Roman and black letter. It is also coriated with ano** 
*' ther copy in the Ashmole Collection «X Oid^t^^'^Xi^NS^ 
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*^ is intitled, << An acellent Vballad of Geomb Bmii. 
*' * WELL, an apprentice of London, who . . » tfarke 
^^ ^ robbed his master and murdered his yncle in Lad« 
^^ ^ low.^' ' This, and the Letter before giren from the 
Gents. Mag«, I must confess, outweigh in mj mind, the 
claims of the Memoirs. Yet the Author gives the names 
of the Counsel, both for the Crown and the Prisoner^ 
;with their speeches, and the nanikes of the Wttnesset 
called on the trial. 

. October is not now the usual season for the Assizes^ 
nor can I End that it was so at the beginning of the last 
century. 

That the book was written with an intention to benefit 
th^ rising generation in a moral point of view, I have no 
doubt from its general tenor ; but I conceive the endea- 
vouring to pass this off as genuine, in opposition^ to 
former narratives, is wrong in itself, and unfair by them. 
Ob such literary impositions I have said somewhat before, 
{p. 91 ;) but I conceive the author of this as making 
pretensions beyond the authors of those works mep« 
tioned before. Tliis is an absolute claim ; those are a 
iBort of half, or playful, pretensions. If there be a nar* 
rative printed by Mr. Strickland, of course it can be 
prod\;ced. 

But, though I conceive the author to have intended 
Lis work to have a good moral effect, yet I think there 
are faults in it. Some of the descriptions are too parti- 
cular. At page 122, the Lord Chief Baron, in summing 
\xp the evidence, is made to say, speaking of women of 
loose and infamous character, '^ it is much to be re- 
^^ gretted that their existence, must, from motives of ob« 
^^ vious necessity, be tolerated in an enlightened coun- 
^* try." If, by the word tolerated^ the author mean 
suffered to appear openly and shamelessly, as they do in 
jOur streets and public places, t cannot agree with him ; 
but, if his meaning be merely, that we cannot altoge- 
ther get rid of them, that I fear is too true ; but I think 
that much might be done towards preventing them ap- 
pearing so much in public, and much might be done in 
ch&Dgwg the public opinion with respect to thinking it a 
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ititBkl'&dlt'for yotfth^ luid men iii general^ td^* ]iat9 
c#iDinerce with tbem. 

Ai) p. 90, G« Barnwell) in Ms nairaiiTe of ihib murder 

olhU uncle, is diade to say, *^ At this iostant, Satan 

^^^ l^f orapted me with as irresislible impulse.'^ ' We have 

the higt»eft authority for saying that God nerer suffers 

any one to be tempted above what he is able to bear by 

.'^yine assistance^ which will be given by being asked 

for ; and, with every temptation, will make a way to 

'CiiCftpe. ' (1 Cor. x. 13. Luke xi. 13.) The temptation 

might be sirangy tcry strong ; but we are not justified 

' in saying that any temptation is irresistible. 

In fiarnweira address to the court after histHal, ha 
.:i&y8 {p. 1^5) ^' the short remaining period of my ex* 
A< islence will be spent in seeking that heavenly peace 
•^^^ and joy, which^even the murderer may ask in contri- 
.«tion, of offended heaven." Here, I think the author 
?has passed oyer an opportunity Which seemed to x^all de- 
cisively for mention of salyatiott thrOdgh the Savioua: 
:and, (p; 1S&.) it is said of Mil wood, ^^ May her present 
^ sorrows recompense for present drtmes.^' The authbr, 
Jl suppose,: meant to say pof^ crimes; but no iorroms 
'^oiHd t*e(<off^)eiife for them. Jane Shore (see Yol. L p« 
114.) is made to say of her tears, 

•* They^fall for my offences— ^and uinst fall 

*^' Loog^ long,— ^ — oor can they fvash Iny Btaioi away^^ 

In(the807JfeniotV#n6 mention is made of the &teof 

. Milwood, 4>y which omission a yery valuable part of the 

'tesaon.to such Unhappy women is lost. 

, It appears; (p. 1 34) that Mr« Surr haa wrtttea a Novel, 

;ia 3. yplumes^ on the story of George Barnwell, of 

: t which the author :says, that Mr« S. ;^^ has wisely deyiated 

^SiiiQrefromti^.tlnlth tbao Lillo, correctly judging^ that 

}f pesfa^es/^ieb might pass current wh^n delivered- from 

^^ the stage would be accounted tedious and uuinterest- 

^' ing by those who ax.Q,|i2j)£h.in the habit* of rcttidiog 

'^ novels. Notwithstanding he has lost sight of the real 

.^f r^cilllistail^jeft roT tiieHle,.hehaat«ut);i|red to( inter- ^ 
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^^ weete a general and unbroiien interest tlnrotighoiit lift 
^* production, which gives the reader Kttle cause to re- 
^* gret the substitntion of fiction for tru^h. There are 
*^ a fevr errors, however, in the' work, which are very 
^^ excoseable, although a slight attention to the mannei't 
^^ and customs of the period when the events took plaotf, 
** wottid have sufficed to correct them*" 

I certainly should not have expected, after the fault 

• which the author has found with former narrators of the 
History of 6, Barnwell, and the authenticity which he 
has assumed to himself, io have found tins eulogium on 
Mr. S. for having deviated from truth ! ! Nor has the 
author of the Memoirs himself attended to the manners 
and customs of the period in which he has professed that 
the events took place. They are evidently those of the 

•present time, not those of a century past. The saitife 
may be said of the language ascribed to Barnwell, to the 
Juclge, and io the CotiBseh Nor is it true that passages 
nay pass current pn the stage, which would be accounted 
tedious and uninteresting by those who are iii the habit 

,t>r reading nevds; (for the case is the contrary, the dra- 

^BMrtic author must compress. That which may be et- 

. (elided to volumes, which it would take several honrs to 
read ii^ the closet, mu^ be concentrated within the space 
of two hours and a half, or three hours, on the stage; 
what would be a short speech or reflection in a novel, 
wduld be a long one on the stage* 

"On the whole, though these Memoirs have considier- 
able merit, I cannot but regret the choice which the 
author has made of the mode in which he has conveyed 
his instructions. Had he followed the Ballad or the 
Play, as received history^ or given n narrative of his 
own, not attempting to pass it off for truth, and made 

^his own reflections upon that, he mi^t have produced a 
work equally instructive, and without any breach of 

•▼eracity. 



*' . ' . . ■ _. ^^ 



In pages 177, ITS^ 179^ €rf taf Preface to G. Barn- 
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well, I htve giYen an anecdote respecting the effect pro- 
duced by the play and the acting of Mr. Ross in it. Jn 
the new edition of The Biogr. Dram. Vol. IL p. 377^ it 
is given in a Letter written by Mr, Ross himself^ dated 
Hamp^tec^dy 'iOth August 1787. 



We have yet another claimant for the original of eur 
Tragedy. In A Discourse* on Stage Entertain- 
ments. By the Rev, David Simpson y J\LA, printed at Hir- 
mingham in 1788, he says (p. d%) : " Another melancholy 
''instance of the mischiefs done by theStageis contained 
" in the following true story, on which the Tragedy of 
f' George Barnwell is- pxobably founded. 

*' ' Tl^e Unguarded Youth in London ; 
" ' A Lesson FOR Young Men. 



^^ ' To the Editor ofi-^ 

**" ' I ii\ean not to ent,er fnto the merfts,' or demerits 
*^ ' of the Beggar's opera, \vhen I refer ybti and your 
f * readers to an anecdote recorded in most oiF the pa» 
*' ^ pers of last September, and occasioned by the then 
" ' prevailing controversy about the propriety of exni- 
" ' biting that celebrated dratna upon the London The- 
*• ' atres.-T-In the anecdotq ip question, we are told, and 
•* ^ on the biest authority too, that some years ago, a; 



■ i 



♦ This. Uiscoorsf , though, /onnded principally opon Collier's and. 
ether works ajsiaiust ti)e Srn^f*, is written in a much more candid and? 
temperateHt> lo than tnosfr work! of the Mnd») ^» his ar/>uitie«lt8 are 
▼ery miich the same as) jLheir's, what I have said is reply to them 
wUl hold itood also uith rVsprct to this writer, 

Simpson pkiblished Sii^itttii' Li4*Ei»ATifRK : 'tA««^^ Me Hlljf 
Scriptnres^ tit be wittfior jfe the uMStcel^bfated fVritinjM o/JniiquHy, 
In four Volurrtes 8vo. printed at Birmingham in 1788. It is a ^oik. 
of great value^, and is now become very scarce. It ,is a pity 
ftiat sbclrd worH, so tuUfof ptf)y,.' of learnii^,. of cood.taitev and of 
MMseiaeot, should Apt be attaiqahle b^ allv^bo may mi&h l«) piMits» 
k, aod that it sAottfaoot DeSmore generally kbewiu 

»3. 
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-<< < gentleman of fortune took his nephew^ a raw youth 
'^ ^ justarrired from the country, to the Play-Uouse. 
*^ ' The piece reprtpsented happened to be the aboYe 
^' ' Opera ; and so highly pleased was the old gentleman 
*' * with it, that in the course of the performance he 
^< ^ could not help repeatedly exclatming, in the hear- 
'^ ^ ing of his nephew, ^^ Were I a young fellow, and 
^^ ^ reduced to my shifts, the character of Macheath 
^^ ^ should be mine.'* If the uncle was pleased, the ne- 
^' ^ phew was transported with what he saw and heard; 
*^ ^ and eagerly imbibing the baneful sentitaent so un- 
« < guardedly dropped by the former, he treasured it up 
** * in his heart. What was the result of it ? — Alas ! the 
^^^ following letter gives but too dreadful an explana- 
^^ ^ tion. It is a genuine copy (names excepted) of the 
^^ ^ original, bow in my possession, as sent to me by 
^^ ^ the aboTO unhappy lad, while he laboured under 
^^ ^ eyery anguish that a heart of sensibility — a heart 
^* ' which (though ^till inclined* to yirtue) has yet been 
*' ^ hurricdiinto the last extremity, ^ice and its atten- 
*' ^ dant, guilt, c^n possibly experience." 

^^ ' That it may convey a striking lesson to the young 
^' ^ and inexperienced, who have but lately fixed, or 
*^ ^ who intend spon to fix their abode in London, is th« 
^ ^ ardent wish of, 

« ^ Sir, 

** * YouFTery humble Servant, 

« ^ fioNoaio !*' 

** * From Altamont to Honorio ! 

*' ' jivigftotij 



<^^ Ah\ mj ever dear and venerable friend!- 
** 'Friend! alas! I have rendered myself unworthy of 
^<\< that appellation; and even the recollection of the 
•< ( virtues of Honorio enhances the misery of the hap- 
' «V« less Altamo^t.* " 

^< ' W^uld to 6ody my fricsd, I had iiev«r left the 
' t* ♦ *bB»sfiil pj{»in5 of B« , or »t leMt bad never 



* ^^tipM,th»tmass of foulfUlii)Q7.and't)^Uo^ the 
^^ ^ Town. — Harxily had I set foot in ; London, whea 
^^ ' Acasto, my worthy and eYeMo-be-lameated uncU^ 
<^ ^ conducted me to the Play-House ; and it is from 
^^ ' that period that I ought to date my ruin.' " 

^' ' The iieggar's Opera was the piece per formed, and 

.^^ ^ to such a pitch was the deluded Aicasto captivated with 
^^ ' the piece, that he scrupled not openly to defend the 
^'' ^.-most ficious sentiments, and abandoned characters 

. '': ': in. that baneful driama^ He even dared, in the gaiety 
^'\ ^ of his heart to justify the: most atrocious deeds which 
^^^ a^de^iperate highwayman conld commit^ when- im* 
'^**,pelled to it» by necessity. Alas! could- we have 
^' \ thoiight that he ivai^ himself to atone with his life for 
^^ ^ this doctrine? fraught with destruction, and un- 
^^'^ guardedly innouated in the hearing of a youth unac* 

/^'^quatoted with . the world, yet naturally fond of 
^' ^ piejftsure, and eager for the means of gratifying it?-— 
^^'^ Ah! no, he could not think that Altamont, the 
^^^ child, of hiS' hearty was destined^ to be his mar* - 
^^^dererl'*' 

'■ - '' VEwMQM^iired as'I was of dis^pation, it was not long 
<< < befpre I hsecamea slave to the passions of the abiin* 
^^ ^ doned f lorella'; and though I knew her soul to' be 
^' \^ equally prostituted as her body, yet I ^thought her 
^' ' smiles cheaply purchased with the last shilling of my 
*^ Mjttltf fi^tune.— What was noW**'ti»vbe done?-*-One 
^^-denpoutdwas only a, preface to aoether'—tiie horrors 
^^^ of a gaol haunted me whithersoever I went. — ^Florella ' 
^^ ^ was iiisolently, clamorous for a renewal of my fori6er ' 
** * profusicm — ^he upl;»raicfed me^for want of -spiiit^*— 
*' ^ callj^d ^^ niggardly poltroon ,-^-and^ iiv shorty plaiely 

'***' insinuated, ' that if I could not support her by^lair 

. ^^mea«,^ImusteitMa'de it by foul, « or nefer see her > 
^^^more. 

'' ^ Not see FloFellit ^morel The «thaugh€wa» death. 

^^ ^ IS^itiT did I close my ^e»f till providing myself with a ^ 
^^ ^ ma^k^ and the other implements of the road, I aal- - 
^' * IW.fcrthiHk^^ oJ5 i^W<ity^-rrtocrQ«tiBg the wood } 
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*^ * In the neighbourhood of M— , whoin shouid I 

** * meet but, — — ^gracious God ! support me while I re- 
^' * peat it ! — ^my honoured uncle, Acasto I — ^Trcmbiing 
*' * with confusion, and surrounded with darkness, I, 
'' * knew not who it was, till I had thrown him by his 
** ' veherable grey hairs to the ground. It was now, I 
*^ * thought, too late to retreat. With mad precipitation 
^ ' I accordingly plunged my dagger into his breast. 
^^ ^ Unable before to withdraw from conscious guilt and 
*^ * shame, remorse and tenderness now rivetted me to 
^^ * the spot ; nor did J stir from the fatal scene of blood, 
*' ^ till having thrown aside my mask, with his dying 
*' * breath, he declared that he knew me, that he for- 
^^ ' gave me, and that he implored salvation for my 
** ' guilty soul. 

^' ^ Since this fatal adventure I hare sojourned in this 
*^ * place, a wretch unworthy to livej yet a villain unfit 
^*^ to die; nor have I heard more of the detestable FIo- 
^^ ^ rella since, but that she still triumphs in the capital 
*' ^ of England, the infamous favourite of theyotanesof 
** * lewdness, dissipation, and of eyery infernal vice. 

** * Cease not, oh J Honorio— thou friend of my youth 
*^ * (while that youth was innocent) to pray for 

^^ * The undone and miserable 

* ^* Such,'* adds Mr. Jnmpson, '^ is the tendency, and 
** siich the triumphs of the Stage !'* An exclamation 
equally applicable to the story before mentioned by Mr. 
Ross, and feoth together very forcibly proving, that the 
Stage, properly conducted, may be of great service to 
mankind ; but, directed to bad objects, is of a tendency 
highly pernicious. 

As to the question, whether tl^is story is the foundation 
of the Tragedy, that is easily settled. The Beggar's 
OperA was first acted at the Theatre in Lincoln*s Inn 
Fields in 1728, and George Barnwell was first acted 
in 1731. There does not, therefore, appear to have 
heen time for the ereots mentloDed to kaVe taken place, 
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eren were there not the old Ballad and the circumstance be- 
fore mentioned (p. 315) existing to fix the story to a much 
earlier period* The dates of these letters should ha?e 
been given, and the work mentioned in which they were 
originally inserted. It appears to me, to be a story 
built upon the play of George Barnwell, rather than 
as having gi^en rise to the play. Ther^account, if true^ 
proves the T^ry pernicious teqdepcy oi The Beg^r^s 
Opera. 

March 14. ^ ' 



* 
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T p. ^4 bfmj Preface t^ Dcfuglas, I liire said that 
*^ When the play was performed at Lady D& Crespigny's 
*^ Prifate Theatre at Camberwell, in the >^r I7d0, she 
'^ altered it to saTe the lifts of Lady Randolph and her< 
« son." 

Wishing.mnch ito see thaiaHieration^jI applied id Lady« 
De C« through a friend^ for the perusal of it ; Jind fot 
permission to print it^ should it appear ta me to bede-- 
sirable. This request was compliedwith in the most' 
obliging manner; and I hare now* the pleasure lof laying 
it before the reader and the performer, who may adopt > 
mtheroneor the other conclusion of the play, as may 
appear to hiih the best. 

Mr. Pye, in the xuilh chapter of \^Comwimdaty IW- 
kutrafing the Poetic of Jristotle, Note:i:u.tp. ^6S,, 
seems to prefer a happy ending to Douglas^ and aHudes ^ 
most probably to this : ^^ The catastrophe of King Lear 
*' and of Douglar are both derived from .accident. Tate - 
^^ has altered the first by making th^ messenger arrive * 
'^ only an instant sooner in the prison ; in the original « 
^^ he comes time enough to save the kmg.,. The "otlier 
^^ may be altered, and I believe has-been- or a private * 
^^ theatre, by making Douglas turn a moment sooner on ^ 
*^ Glenalron." Had I received this alteration sooner, I • 
ahouTdhaTe printeditin the place of theother conclusiof^, , 
reserving that for the Appendix* The printiRg two 
terminations to the same play is^ a thinjg not altogether < 
without precedent Sir John-Sncklihg so contrifed^his • 
Aglaura^ that, by means of an alteration ia the fifth ■ 
act, it might be performed' either as atragict^omedy, or ^- 
m perfect tragedy. Sir Robert Howard wrote two filUi ' 
acts lo his Veital Virgin^ the one of which ends tra- 
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gkallf, tlifrotlier saccessfully ;. ^^ and it is not in the 
^' least unlikely,*' (says the author of that article in the 
BiojB^. Dram. Edn. 18-12. Vol. IIL p. 379) '« that these 
^^ different acts might at different times, be performed to 
^^ the play, to suit theyarious tastes of the audience; 
*' as we find to hare been expressly the practice with re- 
^^ gftrd to Romeo and Juliet j as altered by Mr. James 
^' l£oward ; which see under our account of that play.'* 
* Same Vol. p. 222. See Agiaura^ Vol. II. p. 9. 

This alteration of Douglas was performed' at Lady De 
Cuespigny's Priarate Theatre, Aprii4, 1789, not in the 
year 1790, as I hare before stated. The Prologue 
spoken on the occasion tis printed in the European^ Ma- 
gazine for Jtine 17d9, Vol. XV. p. 492; Her Lady- 
ship speaks of \iev work in these unassuming tei^ms : 

' ^* In the folloniang alterations I hare endeavoured to 

^^ preserve spch-paTts^ of each speech as tended to affect 

<^ thepassfonSy which I think are more ag,reeably . in- 

^^ terested when joined' to a ray of hope, than when 

^ ** unttedB to despair. 

" I am conscious of my gtiea:! ini^ii^ to keep up to 
^< the spirit of the- author,, but hope that the gratification 
** arising to our feeltiigs~ftr«n'tiii» more pleasing, and' I 
*< think more just, conclusfon of the^ drama will com- 
^< pensate for all deftcaencies* 

" Those passages where I hare taken ^ ivordir or 
<< sefise ^ the author* ace given m tUUio^ 

^^ Being now, so many years after, called upon for 
•* the alterations, I must observej, that bo wever ce^)actant 
^< I m^hthavefelt^ or whatever objections ^ there upsre 
*< to my taking the litMiFty of altering a .iTork of so 
♦^justly-celebratipdjan author jfs^ Mr Home, there> Was 
** one circumstance irhiclt ob^ig^' me- to- conquer- that 
^ reluctance, and to set aside any objecttons to my do- 
<^ ing io, which was the- being to perform the part of 
*^ Lady Randolph with my otrn son as Douglas. I felt 
: ^ eertaintbat I could not havegonethr<iHigh the.part in 
*' its usual form. I had neither abilities^ strong enough 
** to emsouilt^snebdlftcttltsceiijes^ aorfedil^^rliuiguid 
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* * f 

** enough not to be oTercome by them from maternal ^n- 
*^ sations ; and howerer deficient my other arguments 
** might bein favour of the alterations, my own feelings 
** must, in the above case, have excited attention, and 
^^ will, I hope, plead my excuse for the liberty 1 
"took" 

The same apology was made in the concluding lines, of 
the Prologue menttoo'ed before^ written by Mr. Fitz« 

GEBALO. 

^' If in our Phy some altered Scenes jou find^ 
** They owe their merit to a Female Mindy 
" Whose tender bosom, e'en in ficfious grief, 
** Shrunk from the woe that can't admit relief; 
*' And felt the Drama went beyond its arty 
** Rending the chords that nerve a Mother's heart t 
*^ Such motives might the sternest censure bend, 
*^ And change the Critic to th' approving Friend I*' 

I have made some few alterations from theoEiginal nui- 
Suscript with Lady De Crespigny's assent. 



■oac 



DOUGLAS, Act V. page 315. 
Enter Douglab with a sword in each hand'.. * 

Doug. My mother^ s voice T * 

I can protect thee stilL ' ' 

Lady Rand. He lives^ he lives :■ 
For this, for this to Heaven eternal praise V 
But sure l saw thee fall ? '* 

Doug. It was G4enahon^ 
Just as my arm had master'' d Randolph's swordy 
The villain came behind me ; — hut I slew him. 

Lady Rand. Thanks, gracious Heav'ki ! To see tllee 
safe, my son, 
Fills wl^ isuch b«u|idless joy thts^ gnvteful heart,. . ' * 
That 1 can scarce give utterance to jny transports* 
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Enter Old Norval. 

* 

O, NorvaL Fly, Douglas, fly ! ForgWe me, oobk 

Lady — - — ^^ 

But, as your Taliant son is dear to yon, 
O send 'him lieneel The time admits not now 
Of explanation. — Treach'ry seeks his life, 
And the next moment may be big'with horrors. 

Ladt/ Rand. Full well I know he is no welcome gueit 
-On these hi^ own domains. — Alas, my child ! 

Doug. Must I then perish by, a villain's hand I 
Cut off from nature* s and from glory^s course / 

Oh! might Idi€y as my brave father fell^ 
Turning with nervous arm the tide of battle^ 
Xiifce himj Pd smile serene, anil welcome deatk ! 
But thus unknown to fall! And yet, methinkty '] [ 

Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
May form conjecture what f might have pro v^dy 
jiftd think life only wanting to my fame, — 
But who shall comfort thee ? • 

Lady Rand. O linger not, my son.- — ^To Douglas' tent 
This moment speed thy steps. He will protect thee. 
Yet, as ftibu joumey'st — Horrid, horrid thought I 
Th' assassin's knife may drink thy precious blood ! 
My 8on^ my son, my dutiful and brave, 
How proud lam of thee and of thy valour ! 
What joy unlooked-for did this bosom feel, 
tVhen, but to-day, I thought of growing old 
Amid a race of thine ! And, now, alas! 
My fears for thy^ dear life blast ev'ry hope. 
Wr!l this my pilgrimage of woebeclos'd ' ,. 
"With horror so distracting, as to lose 
By treachery's hand, the son, the darling son. " ^ 
Whos^ restoration cheer'd my drooping heart t ' 

Whose Tirtiies sarely will arise to Heaur'h, '^ 

And plead a parent's cause !— But, haste, begone.— 
And yet the better wa^ to guide thy steps, '■'■"•> • 
Alas'. Iknd^ not: — With that good old mau 
Speed to ar caye near Carron's cliffs,, and tliiare- 
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Remain till dawn shall faToar thj esic|ipe 
To Douglas* tent.— And now — Ireart-rending moments)^ 
J kaow a«t how to spe?^ it-*-w« miai^t part. — 
May guardian Angels shield theOb— -Tis toa mudi— 
Too much for ■ Oh ! — 

[^FairUs in the arms of Douglas^ jDpAa throw mta/f 
his sword to assist her*'] 

Doug. Ohy Heaven! she di^ I shadier! 
^.}Ielp, help! for meijcy'saake! To yonder cot 

[Speaking to (k Norval^ who g9es (mtt 
Fly for assistance.-— My beloved mother, 
Live, live ! behold thy son, whomgracipua HeaT'^i 
Doth spare to comfort thee.^— She breathes^ she moves I 
How fares it, liiadam ? 

Lacfy Rand, [recovering'] Save him^ OfSuveJuinJ 

stop ypup barbVous hands ! 
"Where is my son h — 

Doug, Compose yourself — iehold him>— He is safc^. 
Lad^ Rand. Afli ^t thou safe, my child ? S^ill, SHU 

1 fear; 

, \While Lady R, is leaning on Dougfufij Loird'JB^ir* 
,DOhPH enters mih his, szooird,draz»n* 
Lord Rand. Ha I Have I found you ? in fond drill* 
a^ic^too !. 
Now then for '^ngeance— ^Villain, talfe^ <the ffMits - 
Of thy presumptuous lot^i NoteVn, her arms 
Shall yield thee shelter — Fal^e, dissembling ^woman! 
Thy pehfidy shall seal the vtraito^r's doom^ 

[He attempts ta stub Doug/as^ iui Ladjjt jft* smes^ 
his arm* 
Lady Rand.: Stop, vili^ aissassini pinr^ this wpe-^w^ca- 
heart y 
But spare, O/spitre my Soit} 
Lord Rand, [drops his ne^i^rf^} 1%j:^ia ! AjsaMmeot ! 
Lady Rand. [^a//tiz^ on ibenA;»i?^.] Sp^^ 
him to me! 
His precious* life at any ^Hce rillwy.*. 
Aly castle,: my doiiiaM^^, 1 ^aat\fctJbem Bol; 
flia life iaaU 1 a8»ty-r-0,e?w^\\Vv^^i%j%ft^ 
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Lord Rand* Thj son t It caamot be — hut rise^ uafold 
llns ffark, mystenouS tale» 

X«adfjf i^onef. The Tile Glenalyon, 
That hardened Ttllain, 6rst discoTer'd'himi 
Aad urg*4 thee Against thy nature to destroy 
My lortg-lost chUd. — ^Yet 1 preserv'd that wretcb^ 
That treacherous kinsmaR^ from a husband's wrath, 
Nor 1^ thee know his villainous attempts 
Agamt the sacied honour ♦f thy wife. 
And he repaid me, like the wretch he was^ 
He sought to stain thy soul with Douglas^ blood ! 

Lord Rand. liVith Douglas^ blood ! Thy word» ai# 
full of wonder. 
Hay I beKeyethee? Is that youth thy son ? 

JLadif Rand, Ha ! knew you not he was ? 

Lord Rand.. Never- — But explain^ 

Lad^ Rand. Then leam^ that Douglas, wondVous i« 
ft seems, 
Was his great father, and my wedded lord. 
I set smazemeirt dot!^ with-hoM your words^ 
But, oh ! give way to mercy. 

jLord Rand. Amazing chance ! — Thy words unlock: 
' my senses. 
I feci thy sufferings, — thy long-hidden woes 
Pierce thro* my heart — that true and faithful hearty 
Where thou, Matilda, evermore must reign» 

Ladif Rand. My tragic tale. 
When time more aptly serves, I will unfolds 
Nor can T longer doubt fts power to move 
Thy generous nature, which, with joy, I see 
Is still uuchaog'd, spite of Glenalvon's arts.. 

Enter ati iXfrictR. 

Officer* My noble lord, one of the daring villai|is^ 
Whose sword assail'd thy life, thas of himself 
. Surrender *d to thy m^rc^, declaring 
Who led him to attempt the horrid deed. 
Lord Rand. And ibave ^CHUearatthaoama lot^is .em- 
ployer? 
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Officer. We have, my lord, — but most unwilliagart 
Our lips to utter such a heinous charge. 

Lord Rand. Speak, I command thee — What makes 
you hesitate ? 

Officer* So shocking is the import of his words^ 
That we can scarcely credit them, my lord. 
He says, — nay solemnly a?ers' — it was 
GlenaWon. — 

Ladj/ Rand. Mysterious ProTidence t 

Lord Rand, Secure the wretch — and mind you k«ep 
him safe, ' 

Till leisure serve to question him more fully. 
False I false Glenalvon ! he escaped too welly 
Tho* slain and bajfled by the handhie^ hated: ' 
The matchless villain did seduce my soul 
To frantic jealousy. — Belov'd Matilda ! 
Can'stthou forgive the errors of thy lord^ 
Who madly questioned thy transcendent virtue ? . 
But to my bosom thy brave son Tli take, 
^nd shall with pride and joy-unfeignM invest him 
With all the honqurs he may justly claim. 

Lady Rand. My heart's too full to speak its gratitude^ 
It^s boundless gratitude to Heaven and theew 
But ev'ry action of my future life 
Shall testify how much I feel thy kindness. 
But for ray debt to Heav'n ! — Its wond'rous mercy 
Will deign, I trust, t' acccept that gratitude 
Its bounty has inspired. — As for my son's 
Increasing honours — ^his past and present hopes,— 

Doug. Hear me, as now I solemnly declare^ 
That, being Douglas, and Matilda's son, 
This breast aspires not after farther honours^ 
Than vrhat henqeforth in arms I may attain ; 
Afld.to recover noble Randolph's friendship 
The only restoration I desire. ■ 

Lord Rand. Learn, noble ybutb, that Randolph ha^ a 
soul • ' 

Too warm to be i5uri)as^*d in gen* rous^ deeds.. - ' 
But, come, Matilda, I havemuch toasky > 
And ere the newly-dawm^^ svm ^1ca.U v^r^ 



?!ie trumpet's Toice shall call us to the field, 
t)ur darling sou shkll be our fondest care, 
His fame his own, uor cari be better guarded. 
Yet my nerv'd arm shall aid your zealous Douglas, 
And be his bfilwark in his deeds of glory. 

Enter Anna and Oli^ NonrAL* 
Anna, lily houour'd mistress ! Oh, may I speak my 

joy- . 

Itudif Rand. My faithful Anna, what a blessed change ! 
How wretched was I,— and how happy now ! 

Anna, None can feel more delight, more grateful joy^ 
My mu'ch-lov^d I'&dy, than your Anna does 
At this most unexpected, happy fortune! 

Ladi^ Rand. I know it well, my lor'd an^ faithful 
Anna.— • 
My honoured lord, here is the good old man. 
Who, under Heaven, has preserved my son. 

O. Norval. Oh happy, happy day ! — Now my poor 
eyes 
May dose in peace, my life will end in comfort. 

Liord Rand, You will be dear to us, and share our 
care. 
But, lov'd Matilda, now our time is pressing — 

Lady Rand. Tho' hard it is so Tery soon to part, 
Yet now I feel the spirit-kindling hope, 
That shortly we shall meet again, when conquest 
Hath deck'd your banners with bright glory's wreath. 
And tho' no happiness with me can dwell. 
Till safe from hostile fields you both return, 
Yet something whispers my still-anxious mind,— < 
Matilda's sun of life will set serene. 



THE END. 



i 
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In the title page to Douglas I hare stated that it vat 
perfonned at Edinburgh in the year 1756. I since find, 
from Jackson^s Ifist. of the Scottish Stage, that it wai 
performed 'December 14. 

Id the Appendix to that work. No. XVI. is printed 
the Admomitiom cnitd Ejchoetation. .^jf the Reverend 
Presbytery of Edinburgh^ to all within their boundsj 
dated Edinburgh. January 5, 1757, which -was issued 
in consequence of Douglas being perfpmed fit the The* 
atre. And in No. XVII. Resolutions of the Presby* 
tery of Glatgow, respecting the representation of the 
Tragedy of Douglas, as inserted in the public prints^ 
February 2, 1767. ^ 



March J6« 
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THE PkOVOK'D HUSBAND. 

A^ page IS 4)f the Preface to The ProvokM Huslbaiid,^ 
I have hazaMed a conjeetofe that the character of Dr. 
Wolf, in The Non-Jnrofy was intended for I^; Geovge 
Hickes, snppoang that The Case of Schism .was his: 
work. Since that Preface was written, I hare met with' 
a copy of The Nonp^uror, to which are annexed two 
short Pamphlets, one intitled A Clue to the Comedy of 
TTie Non^Jttror^ with some Hints ofConseqaence re- 
htUng to that' Pia^i I*t a Letter to N, Rowe^ Eiq. 
Poet'Laureat to h4s Mafesty^ Svo. 17 IS: The othet 
ACampleat Key to the Non^ Juror. Eacptaining Tha 
eharaet&rs in thai Play^ with observoHoni ihereon. By 
ISr. Joseph €h^. The llnrd Edition, Hfo. 1718. In 
the latter of these the anthorohjects,' as I have done, to' 
the representing m single character as descripUve of a 
wh<de body. At p^S5, he stales for whom the cha<- 
Tactersivirare intended, and says ^^ Dr^ 1^^, either 
*< Paul^ who was hang*d, WeUon^ who lost his living,' 
^^ or Howelly in Newgate.^ In the next page he gives 
^' A faithful Catalogue of Authobs made Us^ of by 
** Mr. Cibberin Ms Play of the Non-Juror,^* and one of 
these Is ^< The Case of Schism truly stated* By Mr. 
^ HowetiJ** Of this Mr. Howell I cannot find any ac« 
count in the Biographias; but, in the Catalogue of The 
fiodlmn library, under the article L4.ws»^nL^&Qi^^:ui.^ 
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M. A, I find The Case of Schism m the Church of ^^- 
land truly stated. (Anon,) Lond. 1716, Svo. OfMr. 
Joseph Gay^ whose real name was Captain John Durant 
Brevaly some accpqQjt ma^ be s^n in the Biogr. Dram. 
Vol. I. p. 64, and p. 27^ new edition. 

I have omitted to saj, in speaking of Lady Townly 
at p. 21, that I consider her as an excellent modern il- 
lustration in high Kfe of SoIoraoQ*s position, that ^' All 
*^ is vanity and vexation of spirit." Eccles. i.' 14. With 
youth, beauty, health, riches and rank, she enters into 
-what are called the pleasures of life ; and, haviug proved 
them, finds, tl^eir insufficiency to proniote her real hap- 
piness, and she quits them for donnestic peace- with her 
husband and her own select friends. The lesson is va- 
IqHible') axid th6 tendency of it should be jpointed out. 

At p« 110, I have stated in a^Note, that, as the play 
is now perfornted, the second* and third scenes of tbie 
^th Act are transposed. At the fiuggisstion of a friend, 
I« will shew how this, altera^on.is aaade, from Mrs. Inch- 
hiild's edition. 
. See p. 110, 1. 17, after that, Sir F. says, 

" Well, cousin, you h&ve »ade my Veryihalir stond an* 
<« end, &d." See p. 1^5^ \\m5j to " redeem alL" 
lina. 1 0. Th€!h add >^ I hear ' company «btettng**^Tbu 
^f know they^ see masks h^re to<^day^-^otoceai yourself in 
<f ;thi$ room, and for thl? trctth:" ^c. see line IL id 
wkere Sir F. J^^dy W. li^ss and Sqatreigo obt, p^. 130. 

The next scene is the nameae it the hook, from p. 1 10' 
top. 121, line 16, when the Servant does nojkent^r^ hut 
Ifiady Townly, tine 31y says >^ SiStel*^ to your unerfing 
*l virtue," :&c. ■ ■- .. '-'^ :■ • - ; ..." -' 

MurchlT. 

*\ ' ' ' '* ' ' f ■ ' ■'. . • '« . • ' , I 
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LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 

X o what IS said respecting BickerstafTand his Operas in 
the fklitor's Preface to Lionel and Clarissa, the follow* 
ing anecdote, from the Memoirs of Richard Cumherlandy 
Written htf Himself^ (8to. Edn. Vol. I. p. 250.) appears 
to be a proper addition. In the year 1765, the same 
year in which The Maid of the Mill was brought out, 
Cumberland's Summer*s Tale, which he called A Mu* 
sical Comedy of Three ActSy was performed at Co?ent 
Grarden, though not with much success. Sfieaking of 
his play, he says: ^^ Bickerstaff, who had established 
himself in the public favour by the success of hts 
operas aboTe-mentioned, seemed to consider me as an 
intruder upon his province, with 'whom he was to keep 
no terms, and he set all engines of abuse to work 
upon me and my poor drama, whilst it was yet in re- 
hearsal, not repressing his acrimony till it had been be* 
fore the public ; when to have discussed it in the spirit 
of fair criticism might have afforded him full matter of 
triumph, without convicting him of any previous 
malice or personality against an unoffending author. I 
was no sooner put in possession of the proofs, against 
him, which were exceedingly gross, than I remonstra- 
ted by letter to him against his uncandid proceeding ; 
I have no copy of that letter ; I wish I had preserved 
it, as it would be in proof to show that xsl^ d&&^^^>^\^^ 
roL. nu Q 
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<^ to live in harmony with my contemporaries was, at mj 
^' Terj outset as a writer for the stage, what it has uni- 
<^ formly been to the present hour, and that, although 
<^ this attack was one of the most virulent and unfair 
<^ erer made upon me, yet I no otherwise appealed 
'^ against it, than by telling him, ^ That if his contempt 
^^ of my performance was really what he professed it to 
^' be, he had no need to fear me as a rival, and might 
<^ relax from his intemperance ; on the contrary, if alarm 
<' for his own interest had any share in the motives for 
'^ his animosity, I was perfectly ready to purchase his 
^^ peace of mind and good will by the sacrifice of those 
^^ emoluments, which might eventually accrue from my 
^^ nights, in any such way as might relieve his anxiety, 
<^ and convince him of my entire disinterflistedness in 
<^ commencing author ; adding in conclusion, that he 
<^ might assure himself he would never hear of me again 
'^ as a writer of operas.* This I can perfectly recollect 
^^ was the purport of my letter, which I dictated in the 
<^ belief of what was reported to me as an apology for 
<^ his conduct, and entirely ascribed his hostility to his 
^^ alarm on the score of interest, and not to the eviltem- 
<^ per of his mind. — ^This was the interpretation I put 
^^ upon what Mr. Bickerstaff had written of me, and my 
^^ real motive for what I wrote to him : I understood he 
^^ was wholly dependant on the stage, and that the ne- 
<^ cessity of his circumstances made him bitter against any 
^^ one, who stept forward to divide the favour of the 
^^ public with him. To insult his poverty, or presume 
^^ on my advantage over him in respect of circumstances, 
^f was a thought, that never found admission to my 
^' heart, nor did Bickerstaff himself so construe my letter, 
^^ or suspect me of such baseness ; for Mr. Gar rick af- 
^^ terwards informed me that Bickerstaff shewed this letter 
^^ to him as ai^appeal to his feelings of such a nature, as 
^^ ought to put him to silence; and when Mr. Garrick 
'^ represented to hin\, that he also saw it in that light, he 
^< did not scruple to confess that his attack had been un- 
^^ fair, and that he should never repeat it against me or 
f^jBy productions. I led him into no furUier tempta* 
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^^ tionSy for whilst he continued to supply the stage with 
*' musical pieces, I turned my thoughts to dramas of 
^' another cast, and we interfered no longer with each 
" other's labours." 

See also Mr. Mudforefs Life of Cumberland^ just 
published, p. 156 — 16 !• 



lS»nce writing that Preface, I have read The Absent 
Man : A Farce, written by Bickerstaff, and performed 
lit Drury-Lan6 in 1768. It is certainly highly farcical ; 
but the subject is proper for Farce, and with some al- 
terations might maiutaia a place upoa the stage as a very 
amusing piece. 



^^>»i»i»^^^«^^^>^^»^#'^<^^^»>^^^^ 



To the Dramatis PersontBj p. 14^ add Seryakt* 



THE TOY-SHOP. 



«^^^^^^^^>^^ 



A 



T p. 104, Note, I have stated tiiat the first edition 
of Randolph's Poems was printed in 1638. This I had 
done on the authority of The Biogr. Dram, and of £ger- 
ton^s Theatrical Remembrancer: but, since writing that, 
I have seen in a Catalogue of Books j just published bj 
Mr. Combe, bookseller, at Leicesier, amongst the 8yov 
books, ^' 823 Randolph's Poems, with the Muses* 
Looking-glass, &c. 2s. 6d. 1618." This I sent for, but 
it was gone. I can, therefore, do nothing more than 
state the circumstance. 



At p. 100. I have mentioned that The Toy-Shop ha» 
been sometimes performed as a Mono-Drama* As it 
may be useful to theatrical persoiis, and also to others, 
to point out particularly how this may be done, I will 
here refer to such parts as may be introduced, together 
with the alterations and additions which may be neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

The Master would be discovered in his Toy-shop, as 
at p. 113; and, after the Soliloquy, as there given, 
night add, 

" But, methinks, I am preaching rather than attend- 
*^ ing to my shop. But why not do both at once ? There 
^^ is nothing which will not, if rightly considered, afford 
^' us a moral lesson. The conjtemplative mind^ as our 
^' great dramatic bard expresses it, 

*' Finds tonguft in trees, books in the running irook$f 
*^ Sermons tn stones^ and go»d in every thing, 
^ ji$ you like it, A. II. S. I. 

*^ Thus, my Shop is my Chapel, and every piece of 
^^ Goods a different Text, liom "ViVAdi I can expose the 
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*^ Vices and Follies of Mankind in an allegorical Ser- 
^' mon. I may be called a Preacher, indeed^*' &c. See 
p. 117, to the end of the speech. Then 

'' Here is a Looking-glass, the finest," &c. See p. 
114, and the Master's second speech upon it. Then 

" Here is a very diminutive piece of goods. This Box 
^ is a very great curiosity, being the least Box that ever 
'' was seen in England. Yet, would you think it !" 
&c. Seep. 115, to " hoard his money." Then 

*^ This very fine Perspective Glass, is a most useful 
^^ and diverting thing. The nature of the glass is this ;" 
&c. Seep. 115, to the end of the speech. Then 

" Here is A Dark Lantern. In this Lantern, in- 
*^ deed, there is light ; but so shut up," &c. See p. 125. 
Note, first two paragraphs of the quotation from Bp» 
Hall. Then 

'' Here is A Memorandum Book, in the use of 
^' which there are some general Rules," &c. Seep. 119, 
to the end of the speech. Then 

" This Plain Gold Ring is the most awful piece 
*^ of goods in my shop. With this Man and Woman 
^' arejoin'd together, become Husband and Wife, and 
'' are made happy or miserable for the rest of their days. 
^' It is a desperate venture, to be sure," &c. See p. 
123, to the end of the speech. Then 

" But a good Wife is the greatest blessing," &c. See 
p. 122, to the end of the speech. Then may be added, 

'' In contemplating this blessed state, no wonder the 
Poet should break out in the following strain : 

/^ Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
*^ Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 
*^ Though few now taste thee unimpair'd and puref 
** Or, tasting, long enjoy thee; too infirm, ^ 

^' Or too incautious^ to preserve the sweets > 

^^ Unmixt with drops of bitter, which neglect 
*^ Or temper sheds into the chrystal cup. 
*^ Thou art the nurse of virtue — in thine arms . . - >» 
^' She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
^' UeaVn-born, anddestin'dtoihftdii^^^VBu 

q3 
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^^ Thou art not known where pleasure is ador'd^ 
^' That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
^^ And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
*^ Of novelty, her fickle frail support; 
^^ For thou art meek and constant, hating chaoge, 
** And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 
*^ Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. 
*' Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
** Of honour, dignity, and fair renown T' 

Cowper's TasKj B. 11. /.4K 

** Here is a Mask — ^but the people of this Age," &c. 
See p. 123, to the end of the speech. Then 

^' Here is a Pair of Spectacles. . Through these all 
" the follies of youth," &c. See p. 125, to the end of 
that speech and the Master's next speech. Then 

** This Pair of Scales is the very emblem of Justice; 
** a Hair will turn them. I'll engage they shall justly 
** determine," &;c. See p. 27. to the end of that speech 
and the Master's next speech. Then 

** I have, dispersed about in drawers and boxes, a 
** variety of curiosities. Close corked up in a Thumb- 
*^ Phial," &c. See p. 129, to the end of the speech, and 
the next speech of the second lady, and add '' and I be- 
** lieve many a poor husband" to the end of that speech. 
Then '^ But the most valuable curiosity I have," &c. to 
the end of the speech. Then " And one would think 
** those Parents," &c.to the end of that speech. Then 
^* But many are so entirely taken up," &c. to the end 
©f the speech. Then 

*^ Thus I can sit behind my Counter, and indulge," 
ice, p. 132, to the end of the speech ; and conclude 
lArith 

** Thus, in this thoughtless Age, I find a way, 
^* In trifling Things just Morals to convey ; 
^* My aim is both to please and to reform, 
•* And give old Satire a new Power to charm. 
** And would you guide your Lives and Actions right, 
^ T^Il on the Maxims you have heard To-night." 

Tb£ Eko. 
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At page 117, in the Note, I have suggested that Dr» 
Franklin^s Poor Richard might be made into a Mono- 
Drama, to constitute part of An Attic Evening^s Enter" 
tainmemt^ or it might be giyen in a regular theatre as an 
Interlude. As one object of these volumes is to furnish 
useful matter for theatrical persons, I shall insert it 
here, so modified, not doubting but that it will prove 
acceptable to my readers at large. The mixture of nar* 
rative and personation is certainly an imperfection in the 
piece ; but it is by no means without precedent in com- 
positions which have been spoken on the stage, in public 
speeches at schools, amd on other occasions, as in the 
celebrated ades of Dryden and Pope, Gray^s Bard^ CoU 
lins's Ode on the Passions^ The Squeeze for St, Paul's^ 
by the younger Colman, llie Cximekon^ by Merrick^^ 
&c. &c. 



POOR RICHARD'g 
WAY TO WEALTH;. 

OR 

THE AUCTION ROOBft. 
TAKEN FROM DR. FRANKLIN. 



On the Stage is an Auctioneer's Pulpit^ uith a varietg 

of MerchanVs goods. 

The Speaker Enters and Addresses the Audience* 

Ladics and Gentlemen, 

The Great Philosopher, Economist, and Politi* 
clan, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, was for many years the 
Editor of an Almanack, published in Pensylvania, un- 
der the title of Poor Richard, in which he annually 
introduced some short sentences, or prudential Maxims 
for the conduct of life. At length, wishing to collect 
them into one point oC view, he contrived the foUoHin^ 
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stoi^ ; which, as it has gone through innutnerable edi- 
tions, and been printed in a variety of forms in this 
kingdom, has been translated into sereral foreign lan- 
guages, and has already interested, amused and in- 
structed thousands in their own houses, it is hoped that 
it will not prove unacceptable to the company now as- 
sembled in this house* • 

I haye heard (says the supposed author of the Alma- 
nack, Richard Saunders^ or Poor Richard,) that 
nothing gives an author so great pleasure, as to find his 
works respectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, how 
much I must ha?e been gratified by an incident I am 
going to relate to you. I stopped my horse lately, 
where a great number of people were collected, at an 
auction of merchant's goods. The hour of sale not be- 
ing come, they were conversing on the badness of the 
times, and one of the company called to a plain clean 
Old Man, with white locks, Pray, neighbour Wise^ 
many what think you of the times ? Will not these 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How shall we be 
ever able to pay them ? What would you advise us to ? 
Neighbour Wiseman stood up, and replied. If you 
would have my advice, I will give it to you in short, for 
^' A word to the wise is enough," as Poor Richard 
says. They joined in desiring him to speak his mind^ 
and gathering round him, he proceeded as follows : 

Friends, says he, the taxes are indeed very heavy ; 
and if those laid on by government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them : 
but we have many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idle" 
nesSy three times as much by our pride ^ and four times 
as much by our foUi/ ; and from these taxes the Com- 
missioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an 
abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, 
and something may be doine for us ; ^^ God helps them 
^^ that help themselves," as Poor Richard says. 

1. It Would be thought a hard government that should 
lid its people one-tenth ^rt of their time) to be en- 
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ployed in its service: But idleness taxes many of us 
much more; sloth^ by bringing on diseases, absolutely 
sbortensiife. " Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
*^ labour wears, while The used key is always bright," 
as Poor Richard says. — " But dost thou lore itfe? 
^^ then do not squander time^ for that is the stuff life is 
*^ made of," as Poor Richard says. How much more 
than is necessary do we spend in sleep ! forgetting that, 
*' The sleeping fox catches no poultry," and that 
*^ There will be sleeping enough in the grave," as Poor 
Richard says. 

^' If Time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
*^ time must be," as Poor Richard says, '' the greatest 
*^ prodigality ;" since, as he elsewhere tells us, " Lost 
^^ time is never found again ; and what we call time 
^* enough J always proves liltle enough.^'* Let us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpose^ for by dili" 
gence we shall do more with less perplexity. " Sloth 
^' makes all things difficult, but industry all easy;" and 
^' He that riseth late, must trot all day, and shall scarce 
'^ overtake his business at night ;" while " Laziness 
** travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him." 
'^ Drive thy business, let not that drive thee;" and 
^^ Early to bed, and early to rise^ makes a man healthy^ 
'^ wealthy, and wise," as Poor Richard says. 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? 
We may make these times better, if we -bestir ourselves. 
*' Industry: need not wishy^ and " He that lives upon 
^' hope will die fasting." '^ There are no gains without 
*^ pains;" then " Help hands, fori have no Lands," or 
if I have, they are smartly taxed, ^' He that hath a 
'' trade^ hath an estate / and he that hath a calling y hath 
''an ofEce of profit and honour^ as Poor Richard says ; 
but then the trade must be worked at, and the calling 
well followed, or neither the estate nor the office will 
enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious we 
shall never starve; for, *' At the working man^s house 
'^ hunger looks in, but dares not enter." Nor will the 
bailiff or the constable enter, for " Industry pays debts 
*' while despair increases them*" >N^1 Vikww^ ^^ssi. 
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hsLje found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, " Diligence is the mother of Good'luck^ 
^' and God gives all things to industry.'^ 

Tbeo ** Plow deep, while Blogi^ardg ileepy 
'* And yoa shall have com to sell and to keep.'* 

•* Work while it is called to-day,* for you know not 
"^^ how much you may be hindered to-morrow," '^ One 
** tO'day is worth two tO'tnorrowty^ as Poor Richard 
says ; and farther, ** Never leave that till to^morrow^ 
^' which you can do tO'dat/J** — If you were a servant, 
would you not be ashamed that a good master should 
catch you idle ? Are you then your own master ? be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle, when there is so much to 
be done for yourself, your family, your country, and 
your king. ^^ Handle your tools without mittens f ' 
remember that ^^ The eat in gloves catches no mice," as 
Poor Richard says. It is true, there is much to be done, 
and perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick to it stea- 
dily, and you will see great effects; for '^Constant 
'^ dropping wears away stones," and '' By diligence and 
" patience the mouse ate in two the cable 3" and '' Little 
*' strokes fell great oaks." 

Methinks I hear some of you say, *^ Must a man 
*^ afford himself no leisure ?" I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor Richard says : " Employ thy time well, if 
*^ thou meanest to gain leisure," and^ '' Since thou art 
^^ not sure of a minute^ throw not away an hour J** Lei* 
sure is time for doing something useful ; this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never ; for, 
^^ A life of leisure, and a life of laziness ^re two things." 
^' Many, without labour, would live by their wits only, 
^' but they break for want of stock y" whereas industry 
gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. '^ JFT^plea- 
'^ sures, and they will follow you." *^ The diligent 
*^ spinner has a large shift ;" and '' Now I have a 
^^ sheep and a cow, every body bids me good-morrow." 



* '* I most work the works of him that sent me, while it it dsty ; 
'' the Dighi cooMlky w hen uo vma cia w oik«'* J«ha U« 4« 
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II. But with our in^^^ ^^ ^ust likewise be steady^ 
settled^ and careful^ and OFersee our own affairs with 
our own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; for 
Poor Richard says, 

** I nearer saw ao ofl^remoTcd tree, 

** Nor yet an oft-removed fEiniily, 

<* That throf e bo well as those that settled be.*' 

And again, ^^ Three remoyes are as bad as a fire;** and 
again, " Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;'• 
and again, ^^ If you would have your busi9ess done,— • 
^^ go ; if not, send.^* And again, 

** He that by the plow would thrive, • 
** Himself mast either hold or drive.'* 

And again, ** The eye of a master will do tnore work 
*' than both his hands ;'* and again, *' Want of care 
^^ does us more damage than want of knowledge ;" and 
again, '^ Not to oversee workmen, is to lea?e them your 
*' purse open." Trusting too much to others' care is the 
ruin of many ; for, ^^ In the affairs of this world^ men 
** are sayed, not hyfaith^ but by the want of it ;" Bat 
a man^s ozon care is profitable ; for, ^^ If you would 
** have a faithful senrant, and one you like, — serre ^owr- 
*' »e(f." *' A little neglect may breed great mischief: 
^^ for want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for want of a 
'^ shoe, the horse was lost ; and for want of a horse, the 
^^ rider was lost,*' being overtaken and slain hy the 
enemy ; all for want of a little care about a horse* 
shoe-nail. 

III. So much for industry/, ray friends, and attention 
to one*s own business ; but to these we must VLddfruga* 
liiy^ if we would make our industry more certainly suc- 
cessful. ^^ A man may," if he knows not how to saye 
as he gets, '' keep his nose all his life to the grind-stone, 
^^ and die not worth a groat at last." ^^ A fat kitchen 
^^ makes a lean will ;" 

** Many estates are spent in the getting^, 

** Since women foi tea forsook spinning and knittlO|r, 

<* And men for pooch forsook bewtos aod %vVvVVvck^r 
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^^ If 7<ni would be wealthy^ tHi^rof saoing as well as 
*^ of getting." " The Indies have not made Spain richj 
^^ because her out'goes n)re greater than her ift'Comes.^* 

Away then, with your expensive follies^ and you will 
not then ha?e so much cause to complain of hard ii/nesy 
heav If taxes f B.nd chargeable families ; for 



** WoiDfn and iHne, rsme mod deceit, 

*' Make tbe wealth goaall, and the want great. 



ft 



And farther, ^^ What maintains one vice would bring 
^^ up two children^ You may think perhaps, that a 
little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertain- 
ment now and then, can be no great matter ; bat re- 
member, ^^ Many a little makes a mickie,*^ ^* Beware 
^^•of little expences ;" ^^ A small leak will sink a great 
^^ ship," as Poor Richard says ; and again, ^' Who 
^^ dainties lo?e, shall beggars proTe ;" and moreoTer, 
^^ Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them." * 



* The following pas8ai;e from Deformity: an BuMy, By Wil- 
liam Hay, K»q. (lod Kdn. p. 94.) is so much to the purpose of this 
paraf^raph, that I shall five ii as a Note, not oolj for tbe ipstructioOy 
but also for the amoBeroent of the reader. Speaking of Temper^nce^ 
he says ** I am persuaded that many might arrive at Cornaro*8 Age,, 
*' if thev did but follow his fiiample. On thiokfng upon this 8ub- 
'* ject, I have adopted many Maxims, which te the world will 
** seem Paradoxes} ascertain true Geogrbphical Theorems do to 
** those, who are nnacqoaioted with the olobe. I hold** ** That 
'* . the smallest Liquors are best. That there never was a good Bowl 
** of Punch ; nor a good Bottle of Champaign, Burgtmdy, or Claret. 
** That the best dinner is one Dish. That an tlntertainment grows 
** worse in proportion as the Number of Dishes increase. That a 
** Fast is better than a Lord Mayor's Feast* That no CoooMseur 
«< ever undentood good Eating. That no Minister of State or Abk 
'* baisadorever gave a good Entertainment. No King ever sale 
** down to a good table. And that tbe Peasant fores better than the 
** Prince, ftc &c. &c. Being inspired with such sentiments, what 
'* Wonder is it if I sometimes break out into such Ejaculations, O 
•* Temperance!'* " Thou Patroness of Health! Thou Protector of 
** Beauty I Thou Prolonger of Life! Thou Insurer of Pleasure! 
**> Thou Promoter of Business 1 Thou Guardian of the Person 1 
•* Thou Preserver of the Understanding ! Thou Parent of every 
*' loiellectual ImprovemcDti and of every moral Yirtac T' 
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Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and nick-nacks. You call lliem goods ; but, if you do 
not take care, they will ^vo\q evils to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap^ and, perhaps, they may 
for less than they cost; but, if you hare no occasion for 
them, they must be dear to you. Remember what Poor 
Richard says :# ^' Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
'' ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.^* And again, 
^' At a great penny-worth pause a while." He means, 
that perhaps the cheapness is qpparent only, and not 
reed ; or the bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, 
may do thee more harm than good. For in another 
place he says, " Many have been ruined by buying 
" good pennyworths." Again, " It is foolish to lay out 
^' money in the purchase of repentance ;" and yet this 
folly IS practised every day at auctions, for want of 
minding the Almanack. Many a one, for the sake of 
finery on the backy have gone with a hungry belly^ and 
half starved their families ; " Silks aud sattins, scarlets 
*' and velvets, put out the kitchen-fire," as Poor Rich- 
ard says. These are not the necessaries of life ; they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet only be- 
cause they look pretty, how many want to have them ? 
By these and other extravagances, the genteel are re- 
duced to poverty, and forced to boVrow of those whom 
they formerly despised, but who, through industry and 
frugality, have maintained their standing ; in which case it 
appears plainly, that, ^' A ploughman on hrs legs is 
'' higher than a gentleman on his knees," as Poor Rich- 
ard says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left 
them, which they knew not the getting of; they think 
" It is day, and will never be night ;" that a little to be 
spent out of so much is not worth minding ; but " Al- 
'* ways taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting 
^* in, soon comes to the bottom,'' as Poor Richard says ; 
and then, ^' When the well is dry, they know the worth 
" of water." ^ut this they might have known before, 
if they had taken his advice : " If you would know the 
*^ value of money, go and try to borrow some ;" foi 

TOL. III. R 
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'^ He that goes a borrowing goes a sorr owing ^^'* as P»or 
Richard says : and, indeed, so does he that lends to sach 
people, when he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick far- 
ther advises, and says, 

<* Fond pride of dress is sure a very carse % 
** Ere faocy you consult, consult your purse.'* 

And again, ^^ Pride is as loud a befgar as Want^ 
*^ and a great deal more saucy." When you have 
bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may be all of a piece ; but Poor Dick 
says, '^ It is easier to suppress the first desire, than to 
*' satisfy all that follow it ;" And it is as truly folly for 
the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell, in order 
to equal the ox. 

<* Vessels larfre may venture more, 

<^ But little boats ihould keep near shore.*' 

It is, however, a folly soon punished : for as Poor 
Richard says, *' Pride, that dines on vanity^ sups o© 
*^ contempt y" '' Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined 
*^ with Poverty, and supped with Infamy." And, after 
all, of what use is this pride of appearance, for which 
so much is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot 
promote healthy nor ease pain ; it makes no increase 
of merit in the person, it creates envy, it hastens mis- 
fortune. 

But what madness must it be to run in debt for those 
superfluities I We are offered by the terms of this sale, 
six months credit ; and that, perhaps, has induced some 
of us to attend it, because we cannot spare the ready 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. But. ahj 
think what you do when you run in debt ; you give io 
another power over your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor ; you 
will be in fear when you speak to him ; you will make 
poor pitiful sneaking excuses^ and by degrees, come io 
lose your veracity^ and sink into base, downright lying ; 
for, '^ The second vice is lying, the first is running io 
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^^ debt/^ as Poor Richard says ; and again, to the same 
purpose, '' Lying rides upon Debt's back :" whereas a 
free-born Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor afraid 
to speak to any man living. But poverty often deprives 
a man of all spirit and virtue. '' It is hard for an emipty 
'^ bag to stand upright." What would you think of 
that prince, or of that government, who should issue aii 
edict forbidding you to dress like a gentleman, or a gen« 
tle^oman^ on pain of imprisonment or servitude? 
Would you not say that you were free, had a right to 
dress as you please^ and that such an edict woold be a 
breach of your privileges, and such a government ty ran<^ 
nical? And yet you are about to put yourself under that 
tyranny, when you run in debt for such dress ! * Youif 
Creditor h^s authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of 
your liberty, by confining you in gaol for life, or by 
selling you for a servant, if you should not be able to 
pay him. When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of payhient ; but as Poor Rich- 
ard says, " Creditors have better memories' than deb- 
^ tors;" " Creditors are a superstitious sect, great ob- 
^' servers of set days and times." The day comes 
round before you are aware, and the demand is made 
before you are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you beai^ 
your debt in mind, the time which at first seemed so 
long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well as 
his shoulders. *' Those have a short Lent, who ow0 
*' money to be paid at Easter." At present, perhaps^ 
you may think yourselves in thriving circumstances^ 
and that you can bear a little extravagance without in* 
jury; but 

'* For age aiyl want 8avft#MI« yon may, 
** No raoroiog-gOB latti a whole day**' 

^* Gain may be temporary and uncertain^ bat ever, while 

^* you live, expetice is constant and certain y" " It is 

^^ easier to build two chimnies, than to keep one 'uk 

^' fuel," as Poor Richard says : So, ^' Rathev go to 

^^ bed supperless than rise in debt^" 

b2 
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'* Oft wbnt you ean, and what you get hold, 

" *Ti8 the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.**- 

And wheu you have got the philosopher's stone, sure 
you will no longer complain of bad times, or the diffi- 
culty of paying taxes. 

ly. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wis- 
dom : But, after all, do not depend too much upon 
your own industry^ vnkd frugaliii/^ and pihidence^ though 
excellent things ; for they miay all be blasted, without 
The blessing of Heaven ; and therefore, ask that 
blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards pros- 
perous. 

And now, to conclude, '' Experience keeps a dear 
^^ school, but fools will Icarn in no olher,** (as Poor 
Jiichard says) and scarce in that; fovj it is true, 
" We may give advice^ but we cannot give conduct:^* 
however, remember this, " They that will not be coun- 
^' selled, cannot be helped;'* and farther, that '^ If 
^* you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your 
" knuckles,^' as Poor Richard says. 

Thus neighbour Wiseman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine — and imme- 
diately practised the contrary, just as if it had been a 
common sermon; for the Auction opened, and they be- 
gan to buy extravagantly. — I found the good man had 
thoroughly studied my Almanacks, and digested all I 
had dropped on these topics during the course of twenty- 
five years. The frequent mention he made of me roust 
have tired any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully 
delighted with it, though I was conscious, that not a 
tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he ascribed 
to me ; but rather the gleanings that I had made 
of the sense of all ages and nations. However, I re- 
solved to be the better for the echo of it ; and, though 
I had at first determined to buy stuff for a new 
coat, I went away, resolved to wear my old one a 
little longer. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, if you wtH do the same^ ybur 
profit will be as great as mine. — I am, as ever, 

Thine to serye thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 



Clare-Hall, 
March 21^ 1812. 
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148. Vol. III. 126, his vision of The Goldea 
Scales. His Opera of Rosamond mentioned, 139. 

Adultery^ lessor against, Vol. i. 102—164, 170.— Of 
the mind, Vol. ii. 116. 

Adventurcrj the, quoted. Vol. iii. 91. 

Adversaries of the StagCy their opposition to it may be 
an original principle. Vol. i. Pref. v. yu 

JEschyluSy The Persians of, referred to, vol. i. 264. 

Afflictions^ the advantages of, Vol. i. 221, 255. 

African Institution^ the, alluded to, Vol. i. Dedication 3. 

Agisy a tragedy, by Home, Vol. i. 248. 

AglaurOj a play, by Sir John Suckling, Vol. in. 326. 

Alonzoj a tragedy, by Home, Vol. i. 250^ 

Agricultursy a Poem, by Dodsley, Vol. in* 91, quoted, 
92, 93, 138. 

, undertaken on religious motives, Vol. in. 

283, Note. 
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Aikin^ Dr. his General Biography, quoted, Vol. it. 

8, 14. His Letters to his son, quoted respecting 

Shakspeare, Vol. ii. 437. Miscellaneous Pieces in 

Prose, 469. Eyenings at Home, Vol. iii. 137. 
Alemoory Lord. See Pringle. 
Alfred^ a tragedy, by Home, Vol. i. 251. 
, Drama of, in Evenings at Home, quoted, Vol. 

III. 137. 
Ambitious Stepmother^ the. Tragedy of, mentioned, Vol. 

I. 86, 88. 
Amusements y on carrying Religion into them. Vol. iij* 

79. 
Anderson^ Mr. his wood-engraTing of the Groye at 

Camberwell, referred to, Vol. i. 217. 
Andriatij the, a Comedy by Terence, Vol. ii. 149, 152, 

154, 155, 156, 167. 
Angels^ mentioned. Vol. i. 118, 119, 127, 140, 149, 

168, 252, 276, 286, 293, 307, 368, 370, 372, 

412. Vol. III. 92, 150, 330. Impropriety of 

prayers io them, Vol. i. 284, Note. 
Anonymiana^ Pfgge's, quoted, Vol. ni. 173. 
Anojiymous Letters^ obseryatibn on. Vol. ii. 72. 
Anti-Sejanus^ mentioned. Vol. ii. 473. 
Apothevsis t)f Garrick, the print of, remarks on k, 

Vol. II. 440. 
Applause ih a theatre, what is the truest. Vol. ii. 29. 
Ar den of Fever sham^ Lillo's tragedy of, Vol. i. 170, 

altered by Mr. Holman, do. 
Arne^ Dr. the composer of Music, Vol. in. 9, 81. 
Artist^ The, by Prince Hoare, Esq. Vol. i. Pref. ii. xxy. 
Ascham^ Roger," his yislt to \J. J. Gray, Vol. i. 325. 
As you like ity quoted, Vol. i. 22, 115, 120. Vol. in. 

340. 
Attic Eveni7ig*s Entertainment ^ mentioned, Vol. iii. 

117, 343. 
Auction^ advice given at, Vol. in. 344. 
Audiences^ instances of good taste in, Vol. ii. 21, 23, 

26, 159. 
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Audley^ Mr. John, his Abridgment of Law's Tract on 

the Stage, Vol. i. Pref. ii. Objects to the Editor's 

Discourses on the Stage, iii. 
Aarengzebe^ a tragedy by Dryden, Vol. ii. 344. 
Author of Life^ the, mentioned, Vol. n. 213. 
Author^ case of one on the first night of a piece, Vol. ii. 

261. 
Authors J dramatic^ of the present day addressed, Vol. ^. 

Pref. xxiv. In general, situation of them, Vol. ii. 

351. Their proper object. Vol. iii. 104. 
Aylmer^ Dr. John, tutor to iJi J. Gray, Vol. j. 324, ' 

326, 335. 

B. 

PaMeTj the, a periodical paper, by Hugh Kelly, Vol. 

II. 339, 345. 
fianks^ author of The Innocent Usurper, or the Death 

of Lady Jane Gray, Vol, i. 355. 
Bannister^ Jun. Mr. his performance of the Master of 

The Toy-Shop, Vol. in. 105. 
Barcttaria^ the Farce of. Vol. in.r220. Remarks on, 

Vol. I. Pref. xix. xx. Vol. in. 226. 
Barharossa^ the tragedy of, mentioned, Vol. i. 253. 
Burbauld^ Mrs. Vol, in.' 137. 
Barnwell^ George^ the tragedy of, Vol. i. 165, Rc- 

markB on, Pref. xviii. 173. Remarkable Anecdote 

respecting, 176. Also Vol. in. 315, 321. 
— , -, Memoirs of, published 12mo. 1810. 

Remarks on, Vol. in. 316, 
— , , the Ballad of, Vol. 1. 173, 174, 218. 



Vol. in. 316. 

— ^ , , a Novel, by Mr. Surr, Vol. in. 310. 

Barrowby^ Dr. remarkable anecdote related by, on i\e 
effect produced by the tragedy of George Barn- 
well, Vol. I. 177. 

Barry^ Mrs. the actress, Vol. ii. 340. 

Basset^ the game of. Vol. ii. 97. 

Bath^ Earl of. Vol. i. 4. Vol. ii, 448. 

Battle of Hexham^ the play of, Vol. in. 6. 

Baifnard's Castle^ mentioned^ YoY. i« ^^4. 
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Beau, a, reflections on, Vol.iii. 114. Character of a, 
120. See also Coxcomb and Fop, 

BeattiCy Dr. his opinion of the conduct of the Elders of 
the Kirk of Scotland in Home's case, Vol. i. 248^1 
Of Colman's translation of Horace's Art of Poetr)-, 
Vol. II. 447. 

Bee J the, an example, Vol. iii. 213, Song. 

Beggar* 8 Daughter of Bednall Green^ the, Old Ballad 
of, quoted. Vol. in. 199, 202. 

Beggar^ s Opera, the, remarks on, Vol. in. 4, 321. 
Remarkable anecdote, and effects attributed to if^ 
322, &c. 

Beggars, reflections on. Vol. iii. 208, 209. 

Bellsize House, mentioned. Vol. ii. 172. 

Benefits, the effect of, on generous minds, Vol. i. 409. 

Benevolence, universal. Vol. ii. 317. 

Bernard, Sir Thomas, his report of the Opinion of Mr. 
Serjeant Snigge, quoted. Vol. ii. 207. 

Berwick, the Siege of. Vol. i. ^49. 

Beverley, a French play, founded on The Gamester, 
Vol. 1. 12. Vol. III. 313, some account of it. 

Bible, the, The Word of Truth, Vol. i. 232, 233, 337, 
418. 

■ Society, The Cambridge Auxiliary, mentioned, 

Vol. I. Btedication 4. 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, his Hypocrite noticed. Vol. ii. 12, 
13. Lionel and Clarissa, Vol. iir. 1. Remarks 
on, 10. Particulars of him, 3. Lotc in a Village, 
3, 4. The Maid of the Mill, 7. Padlock, 9. 
Judith, do. His quarrel with Cumberland, 337. 
His Absent Man, 339. 

Biographia Britannica, quoted, Vol. in. 85, 95, 98. 

Biographia Dramatica., old edition quoted, Vol. i. 5, 
93, 101, 171, 173, 245, 249, 252, 254, 255, 
349. Vol. II. 3, 10, 14, 135, 145, 147, 340, 
435, 444. Vol. iii. 85, 86, 98, 99, 340. New edi- 
tion, by Isaac Reed and Stephen Jones. Vol. jii. 
85, 140, 223, 302, 336. Vol. i. Pref.ii. vii. xxi. 

Bird in a cage, the fate of. Vol. iii. 214, Song. 
Bt'rihy the advantage oi, \ o\, i» \^\» 
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Bisseij Dr. bis Life of Sir R. Steele, quoted, Vol. IL 

135, 140, 147, 149, 21&, 
Blacklock^ Dr. translates the play of Cenie, Vol. 1.248.'^ 
Blair, Dr. Hugh, patronizes Macpherson, VoK I. 250. 

His opinion of The ProYok'd Husband, Vol. I£. 15. 

Of The Conscious Lovers, 154. His Lecture on 

the Poetry of the Hebrews, quoted, Vol. III. 298» 
Blitidness^ reflections on. Vol. I1L211. 
Blind Beggar ofBethnal Green, an afterpiece. Vol. IIL 

85, 87, 105, 197. Remarks on. Vol. L Pref. xix# 

Vol. 115.199. 
Blomng hot and cold, remarks on the phrase, Vol. III. 

9d. 
Boaden, James, bis remarks on The Provoked Hus- 
band, VoK JI. 17. On Johnflon^s Prologue tor 

The Good-natured Man, 260. On The Beggar's 

Opera, Vol. III. 4. The Maid of the Mill, 7. 
Banner, Bishop, mentioned, Vol. 1.356, 391. 
Bookseller, a. Profession of, remarks on, Vol.IIL 86, 98* 
Box, a, reflections on. Vol. 1 1 1.' 11 5^ 34 L v 

Boi/, character of the, not always the same as in the, 

after man, Vol. L 39. 
Boyle, Honourable Rob^. his Occasional Reflections re^ 

ferredto, Vol.IIL 117. 
Bourdaloue, his censure of Moliere^s Tarti>fle, Vol. IL 

. 253. 
Bravery, explanation of the word. Vol. III. 149. 
Brennus, mentioned, Vol. I. 403. 
Bridges, Sir John, Lieutenant of the Tower in the time 

of Q. Mary, Vol. I. 343, 344, 417. 
Breval, Capt. John Durant, Vol. III. 336. 
Bribery, resisted, Vol. III. 192. Remarks on, 238. 
Britannia and BataviOy a Masque, by lillo, Vpl. I* 

168. 
British Critic, Vol. I. Pref. ii. 
Broadgaie, (now called Bradgate) Park in Leicester* 

s^re, (belonging to the Earl of Stamford) formerly; 

the residence of Lady Jane Gray, Vol. L 325^ 
Brown, Mr. The Landscape Gardener, anecdote of him^ 

Vol. III. 99. 

roL0 III. S 
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Browne's, Sir Thomas, Religio Medici, quoted, Vol. L 
200. 

Brooke, Mrs. author of Rosina, Memoirs of her, Vol. 
III. 267. Her works, do. Lady Julia Mande^ 
ville, do. Emily Montague, 268. The Excur- 
sion, do. Attacks Garrick, do. The Siege of 
Sinope, do. Rosina, 269. Marian, do. 

Brunton, Mr. Vol. II. 343. 

Burgh, James, his Work on The Dignity of Human 
Nature, quoted, Vol. III. 116, 153. 

Burnet, Bishop, his History of the Reformation, quoted, 
Vol. I. 324, 331, 340, 341, 356, 386, 397,402, 
410. 

Bus/ite«#, adyantages of. Vol. 1.202. Method in, Vol. L 
211. 

Bute, Lord, the Patron of Hbme,' Vol. I. 248. At- 
tacked by Anti-Sejanus, Vol. II. 473. 



Caligula, makes his horse consul, Vol. III. 247. 

Cambridge, Owen, Vol. 1. 4. 

Campbell, Dr. John, his Present State of Europe, men- 
tioned, Vol. III. 87, 88. . 

Candidate, at an election, case of one, Vol. II. 260. 

Candide, Voltaire's, noticed. Vol. II. 367. 

Carbonelli, Signior, Vol. II. 160. Particulars of, 194. 

Careless Husband, the, a Comedy, character of, Vol. II. 
12. 

Care, reflections on. Vol. III. 347. 

Carltfle, Dr. Vol. L 247. 

Carpline, Queen, desires to see George Barnwell in 
M.S. Vol. I. 174. Tragedy of Lady Jane Gray 
dedicated to her, 351. Short account of her, do. 
Alluded to in the Epilogue to dp. 420. The Pro- 
vok'd Husband dedicated to her. Vol. II. 23. 

Cato, the tragedy of, quoted, Vol. I. 307. 

Chalmers, Alexander, Esq. his edition of The British 
Essayists, quoted, Vol.1. 5, 13. Vol. II. 444^ 
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445, 449. His edition of the Poets quoted, Vol. I. 

6. Vol. III. 85. 
Champion^ the, a periodical paper. Character of Lillo 

from it, Vol. I. 173. 
Chance J on the use of the word, Vol. 1. 114. Nbte, 301, 
Charity^ directions for, Vol. III. 238. 
Chetp Repository Tracts ^ quoted. Vol. 1. 180. Vol. II. 

368. Vol. III. 79. 
Cheapside Apprentice^ a Cheap Repository Tract, no* 

ticed, Vol. I. 180. 
Chesferjieldy Lord, Vol. I. 4. Vol. III. 87, 90. 
Child MauruXy Ballad of, mentioned, Vol. I. 254. 
Children^ partiality to, the danger of it, Vol. II. 377. 
Cu&isT, mentioned, Voh 1. 298, 337, 344^ 
Christian Hero^ a tragedy, by Lillo, Vol. L 167. 
, by Sir tt. Steely, Vol. IL 135, 136. 

Vol. III. 308. 
Chronicle^ the St. Jameses, a newspaper, Vol. II., 445. 
Churchill^ Charles, Vol. II. 339, 444. 
Ciampiy a composer of Music, Vol. III. 81, 82. 
Cibdery Colley, one of the authors of The Provoked 

Husband. Memoirs of him, Vol. II. 10.. His 

Careless Husband, 12. His Non- Juror, do. Also 

Vol. III. 335. His controTersy with Pope, Vol^. 

IL 14. Adds the characters of Tom and Phillis to 

The Conscious Lovers, 152, 161. 
Ctbber^ Theophilus, his Lives of the Poets quoted, Vol. 

L 174. Vol. IL 152. Vol.IIL315. 
Clandestine Marriage^ Vol. I. 255. Comedy of the, 

Vol. IL 349, 433. Remarks on, Vol. I. Pref. xix. 

Vol. IL 448, 450. 
■ , Indelicacy of, 457. Indiscretion, 

524. Duplicity, 538. 
Clementina^ a tragedy. Vol- IL 343. 
Cleoncy a tragedy, by Dodsley, Vol. III. 93. 
Clergyman^ a worthy, character of, Vol. 1. 127. Vol. 

IL 426, 427. Vol. III. 25, 26, 27. Who unwor- 
thy to be made one, 191. See also Minister,' 
Cockin'Sy Poem of The Rural Sabbath, referred to, Vol. 

III. 286. 

s^ 
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Coleridge^ his Fall of Robespiere, a tragedy, quoted, 
Vol. III. 286, Song on Peace. 

Collier^ Jeremy, his Short View of the Immorality of 
the Stage, Vol. II. 4. Character of it by Jones of 
Nayland, 8. Memoirs of him, 4. His Works, 5* 
Excellent effects produced on the Stage by his writ- 
ings, 21, 140, 144. Vol. III. 103. His censure 
of D'Urfey's Don Quixote, 227. His work made 
the basis of David Simpson's, 321. 

Colman^ George, the elder, his alteration of Lillo's 
tragedy of Fatal Curiosity, Vol. I. 168. Vol.11. 
mentioned, 259, 435. Memoirs of him, 444. His 
. translation of Terence,, 156,, 446, quoted 167* 
Translation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 444, 446. 
The Connoisseur, do. Polly Honeycombe, do^ 
Jealous Wife, 445. Engli&h Merchant, do. Matt 
of Business, do. Establishes The St. James's Chro- 
nicle, d^. His translatioH of The Merchant from 
Plautus, 446. Some Particulars of his Ei£e written 
byhimsfjlf, 447. Befriends Pilon, Vol. JII. 224. 

poimatiy George, the younger, his Prologue on the 
opening of Drury l^a^e Theatre, in 1794, Vol. I. 
Pref. iv. His Squeeze for .St. Pail's, Vol, III. 
343. 

fuolson^ the Rey. John, Vol. II. 436. 

Comedy^ sentimental or genteej, renvarks on, Vol. II. 
153, 250, %b% 341, 347, 348. 

'Companion to the Play-house^ quoted. Vol. I. 175. 

(Jonj^agrations of the Theatres, use made of them by the 
adversaries of the Stage, Vol. I. Pref. iii. iv. 

Congreve^ William, his controversy with Collier, Vol. 
II. 5. Dr. Johnson's opinion of his writings, 6* 
Dr. Bisset's, 147. The Lounger's, .347. 

Conscience^ a good, the comfort of. Vol. II. 275. 

Connoisseur^ the, a periodical paper. Vol. II. 444, 44P. 

Conscious Lovers^ the, a comedy, by Sir R. Steele, 
Vol. I. Pref. xvii. xix. Vol. II. 133. Remarkable 
anecdote respecting the tendency of it, 150. Cha- 
racter of it by Thomson, 153. By Blair, 154. By 
Bisset, 155. Mentioned 341, 349, 450. 
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Confvta^ on, Vol. I. 20. Vol. II. 287. Vol. III. 129. 
Where found, Vol. III. 207. 

Convince^ io^ is more than to conquer, Vol. II. 215. 

Coquette^ a, the character of, Vol. II. 73. Vol. III. 
114, 120. 

Countess of Salisbury^ the, a tragedy. Vol. II. 252. 

Cozcper^ mentioned, Vol. I. Pref. xu. His Task quoted, 
Vol. I. 270. Vol. II. 438. Vol. III. 276, 34JI. 
His verses on Alexander Selkirk, 286. 

Coxcomby character of, Vol.11. 204, &C.361, c^c. Vol. 
III. 20, &c. 47, Song. 120, 121, 124, 125. See 
also Beau and JPop. 

CreatoRj tue, mentioned, Vol. I. 406. 

Creditors^ reflections on, Vol. III.. 351. 

Crespignji^ \j\i\y De, her alteration of the Catastrophe 
of Douglas j Vol. Ii 254. Vol. III. 326, &c. 

Crispoy an Italian Opera, Vol. II. 174, 193. 

Croaker y character of, Vol. II. 268, &c. 

Cumberland^ Richard, his Critique on the play of The 
Gamester, Voh I. 8, 10, 11. On Jane Shore, 94, 
95, 97, 100. On Douglas, 257, 273 j 275. Qn 
The Provok'd" Husband, Vol. If. 18. Character^ 
of him by Goldsmith, 252. Attacked by Bicker- 
staff, Vol. III. 337^ quotation from his Memoir^^ 
do. 

Cummingj Mr. his edition of Owen FelUham*s Resolres, 
quoted. Vol. I. 200. 

Gurio9iiie€y several mentioned. Vol; HI. 129, 342. 

Custom^ in some cases a law. Vol II. 34. Sometimes 
make» people act contrarj to their consciences, Vol. 
III. 122. 

Cutis y Lord, the Patron of Sir R. Steele, Vol.11. 13^, 
138. '^ 

Cifmbeline^ A. III. S. I. quoted. Vol. I. Dedicatioa^. 
3L Also p. 119. 

GjfruSy the tragedy of, mentioned, Vol. I. 253. 

IX 

..... ^ ^^ 

Dalrj/mphs^s Memoirs^ quoted, Val. II. 53. - ' 

s3 
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Daniel id the lion's Den, a sapred. draipa, by Mrs* H* 
More, performed at Doncaster, Vol. I. Pref, xiii. 

Dariineufj Charles, Esq. Vol. III. 86, 99. 

D'avieSy Thomas, his Life of Garric)L quoted, Vol. I. 
5, 13, 249. Vol. II. 243, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
256, 340, 341, 346, 435, 443. Vol. III. 93. His 
Memoirs of Lillo, Vol. 1. 167, 170, 171, 172, 173. 
His Dramatic Miscellanies, Vol. 1. 170, 

iDeady the, mourning for, observations on, Vol. II. 139. 

Deaf and Dumbj a play. Vol. I. Pref. xUi. Vol. II. 
154, 254. 

■ , Society for the Instruction of the, al- 

luded to. Vol. I. Dedication 4. 

Deaf Lover ^ the. a farce. Vol. III. 224. 

Deaihy meditation on. Vol. I. 219. 

— , without preparation, Vol. I. 145. The bitter- 
ness of death, 416. 

Debtj reflections on, Vol. III. 350. 

De VEpee, the Abbe, play of. Vol. I. Pref. xir. 

Deformity^ an Essny, by William Hay, E8q« mentioned. 
Vol. III. 91, quoted, 348. 

Demoivre^ Abraham, particulars of. Vol. II. 63. His 
book on the Doctrine of Chances, do. 

Demosthenes^ a favourite author with Lady Jane Gray^ 
Vol. L 325. 

.Dennis^ John, his controversy with Collier, Vol. II. 6* 
Attacks Steele, 145. 

Desdemona^ a situation of Mrs. Beverley simUar tOy 
Vol. I. 52. 

Destiny^ or Fatalism, Vol. I. 33, 169, 251. 

Despair y never to be indulged, Vol. I, 202, 

Devotion^ mentioned. Vol. II. 85. 

Dibdinj Charles, his History of The Stage, quoted, Vol. 

I. 7, 86. Vol. II. 253, 347, 440, 448. Vol. III. 

II. 99, 100, 141, 169. His remarks on the play of 
Jhe Gamester, Vol. t. 7. His Professional life, 
quoted, Vol. II. 254, 440. His Tour quoted on 
Collier's work. Vol. II. 8. Composer of the 
Music to The Padlock, Vol. III. 9. To Lionel 
and Clarissa^i^ 13. 
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Dhnifsiui and Damocles, allusion to the Story of, Vol* 
1. ^^Q. 

Disinterestedness^ a discourse on, Vol. II. 197. 

Dissimulation^ on. Vol. I. 272. 

Distinguishery a, described, Vol. III. ISO. 

Doddy Dr. his Christian Economy, Vol. III. 90. 

Dodsief/y Robert, the Bookseller, Vol. 1. 4. Memoirs 
of him. Vol. III. 85. His Toy-Shop, 8S. Re- 
marks on, Vol. I. Pref. xix. Vol. III. 99. His 
Collection of Old Plays, 87. His Trifles, do. Pro- 
jects The Ekiglish Dictionary, 88. The Preceptor, 
do. The Economy of Human Life, 90. Collection 
of Poems, 91. Annual Register, 93. Cleone, do. 
Fables from Esop, &c. 95. Character as a Man, 
97, 98. As a Writer, 97. His Miscellanies, 99. 

Dog^^ i^eflections on, Vol. III. 118. 

^ Domestic Happiness J address to. Vol. III. 341. 

Don Quixote^ Shelton's, quoted, Vol. III. 149, 228, 
233. 

Douglas^ a tragedy, by John Home, Vol. I. 243, Re- 
marks on it, Pref. xviii. 253. The Catastrophe of 
it censured, 254. Altered, See do. and Vol. III. 
326, &c. 

. — , Captain, Anecdote of. Vol. I. 303. 

, Dr. Bishop of Salisbury, Vol, II. 447. 

.Dove, Noah's simtle of. Vol. I. 399. 

Drama^ observations on the^ by Edward Green, Esq. 
Vol. 1. Pref. xxT, 

Dramatic Censor, quoted, Vol. I. 254, 259. Vol. IL 
'"16, 45, 49, 98, 122. 

— - Mirror^ by Gilliland, quoted. Vol. 1. 177. 

Vol. III. 223. 

Writers, situation of. Vol. II. 350; 
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Dramatists, Roman, mentioned by Lather as moral 

Writers, Vol, I. Pref. vi. 
Drunkenness^ a irice treated with lenity by an audience. 

Vol. III. 9. 
Dryden, John, bis opimea of tragic poetry, Vol. I. 181* 

Mentioned^ Vok II. 7, 218. His Aurengzebe« 

mrrwm 
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Ducts ^ Moos, tratislates The Gannester ioto FrencL 

Vol. I. 12. Vol. III. 313. 
Dudley^ John, Duke of ^orthuD^berlalld, Vol. J. 328, 
. &c. 

, Lord GuUford, husband to Lady J. Graj, 

Vol. 1. 328, &c. 
Duelling mentioned, or implied, Vol. I. 14, 67, 62, 

169, 379, 397. Vol. II. 142, 149, 151, 211—216, 

321, 322, 349, 367, 408, 410, 413, 420, 421. Vol. 

111.50,78,201,219,248. 
Durfey^ Thomas, mentioned. Vol. II. 7. His Don 

Quixote, Vol. III. 227, 229. 

E 

Earthquakes^ some remarks on, Vol. II. 271, 21 Iv 
Eclectic Review of the Editor's Discourses on the Stage^ 

Vol. I. Pref. ii. v. Tii. 
Economy^ Christian^ by Dr. Dodd, Vol. III. 90. 
Economy of Human Life^ by Dodsley, remarks on. 

Vol. III. 90. 
Edington^ a novel, by Richard Hey, Esq. referred to, 

Vol. III. 209. 
Edward the Vlth. mentioned. Vol. I. 323, 325,328, 

329, 361, 368, 370, 371, 372, 386, 387. 
Edy stone rocks and lighthouse, mentioned, Vol».IIL 

20.. 
^XZ e£Or 'Els MESITHZ, a work so called, on a Plu- 
rality of Worlds, mentioned. Vol. III. bt. 
Election^ case of a candidate at one. Vol. II. 260. 
Elevation^ sudden^ instance of. Vol. III. 165, &c. 232, 

&c. Reflections on, do. 
Elizabeth^ Queen, character of, Vol. I.. 188. Settles 

the Reformation, 347. 
Elliot J Sir Gilbert, Vol. I. 247. 
EUiSj Dr. Tutor to Sir R. Steele, Vx)h II. 135; . 
Elmerickj a tragedy by Lillo, Vol. I. 168. 
Mmily Montague^ a novel, Vol.III. 268« 
Enfield'' 8 Exercises in. Elocution,., mentioned,.. Voli IL 

160.' Vol.111. $4. His Speaker, VoL II. 494. 
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England^ mentioned, Vcvl. I. 3^8, 375, 389, 390, 39% 

401, 406, 413. 
Englishman in Bourdeaux^ a <!omedy by Favart, Vcd. 

I. Pref. xiv. Vol. III. 270. 

'^ r- in Pari^^ a farce, by Foote, Vol. III. 270. 

English Merchant^ the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 445. 
Ensorj Mr. his character of The Gamester, Vol. I. 6. 

Of George Barnwell, 176, 203. Of Douglas, 258. 

Of The ProYok'd Husband, Vol. 11.15. Of Sen- 

timental Comedy, 348. 
Error y woman's. Vol. III. 60. Song 2. 
Errors f taking their name from some netghbouring duty, 

Vol.11. 265, 330. 
Ej(jp, his Fables, by Dodsley, Vol. III. 94. His life 

by Mons. De Meziriac, do. 
JB«^^ew, what it is, Vol. JI. 193. 
Etymologicon Universale^ Whiter's, referred to, Vol. 

III. 174. 
E^opean Magasdne^ Vol. I. Pn^. it. 245. Vol. II. 444* 

Vol. III. 327. 
Evangelicul^ the term abused, Vol. I. 382. 
EvERLASTiNGj THE, the term used. Vol. I. 73. 
Excursion^ the, a novel, Vol. III. 268. 
Expectations^ unreasonable, respecting a husband, Vol. 

II. 362. 

Expenccy taste in, Vol. II. 196, 197. 
Experience^ the School of, Vol. III. 252. 
Eyies^ Sir John, the tragedy of George Barnwell de- 
dicate4 to him. Vol. I. 181. 

F 

I 

Fable, an ^ssay on, by Dodsley, Vol. III. 94. 
Fair Penitent J the, a tragedy, mentioned. Vol. 1. 88, 
Faith, the, 'Vol. I. 372, 392, 418. 
Faith and Infidelity, reflections on, Vol. III. 116. 

Note. 
False Delicacy y a Comedy, mentioned, Vol. 11. 250, 

340, 341. Translated into dilOferent languages, 

341. 
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Farces^ remarks on, Vol. II. 154. VoL III. 227. 

Should be properly associated with plays^ do. 
Tarquhar^ mentioned, Vol. II. 148, 153. 
JVirrcw, Miss, now Countess of Derby, Vol. I. Pref. it. 
Fashion^ how far to be followed. Vol. II. 84. Remarks 

on, Vol. III. 173, 175, 180, 184. 
Fatal Curiosity y a tragedy, by Lillo, Vol. I. 167. AF- 

tered by Colman, 168; by Mackenzie^ do. Lesspa 

derived from it, 173. 
Fatal Discovertfy a tragedy, by Home, Vol. I. 350». 

Vol. II. 252. 
Fate^ not the ruler of eTcnts, VoL I. 260. 
Father^ the character of a good one, Vol. III. 26, &e. 73. 
Faults^ often allied to excellences, VoL II. 265, 330. ' 
Favarty Mons. his Englishman in Bourdeaux, Vol.1. 

Pref. xiY. Les Moissonneurs, Vol. III. 27a Cha- 
racter of it by the Vice-Chancel lor of Paris, do.-=- 

also 273. 
Feckenham^ John de, ^rticulars of him, Vol. I. 33^, 

340, 343, 414. , 

FellihanCSy Owen, Resolves, quoted, Vor, I. 200. 
Fielding y Henry, his character of Lillo, Vol.1. 173. 

His character of The Conscious Lovers^ Vol. II. 

152. 
Figaro^ the French comedy of. Vol. IL 347. 
Filmer^ Edward, his Defence of Plays, Vol.11. 6. 
Finlaysouy Dr. his life of Dr. Blair, quoted, Vol. L 

250. 
Fitzgerald^ T. W. Esq. his Prologue to Douglas, at 

Lady De Crespigny^s Private Theatre, quoted, 

Vol. III. 328. 
Fletcher^ Andrew, of Saltoun, hints oa civilization. 

Vol. III. 9. 
FontenellCj his treatise on a Plurality of Worlds, re- 
ferred to, Vol. III. bQ. 
Fooie, Samuel^ remarks on by Dr. Hey, Vol. II. 13, 
mentioned 142, 206. His farce of taste, Vol. 111. 
100. Englishman in Paris, 270. 
Fop, a, the character of, Vol. III. 20, 22 Song. 
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Forgiveness of injuries, picture of, Vol.1. 148, 161^ 
163, 220, 257, 291, 299, 409, 418. Vol. II. 321. 
Vol. III. 74. 
Fortune^ or Chance, or Fate, general use of this term 
censured, Vol.1. 114, Note, 301. On the use 
of the term, Vol. I. 330. See also Vol. III. 296. 
— — or Riches, the advantage of, Vol. I. 191. Dis* 

advantage of. Vol. II. 203, 226. 
Foundling^ the, a comedy. Vol. I. 3. Vol. II. 341. 

of the Forest^ the, a play. Vol. III. 6. 

Francis^ Mrs. her Poetical Translation of The Song of 

Solomon, quoted. Vol. III. 285. 
franklin^ Dr. Benjamin, his Poor Richard, quoted, 

Vol. III. 117. given as a Mono-drama, 343. 
Frederick^ Prince of Wales, the patron of Lillo, Vol. I. 

169. 
French Theatre^ its propriety, Vol. II. 153. 
Friendly Societies among the lower classes, proper re* 
gulations of. Vol. I. Pref. xxv. ^ , 

Friendship^ Vol. I. 26, 36, 50, 62, 200. Song on,' 
quoted, 201,-234, 367, 377, 395. Vol. II. 42, 
87, 109, 117, 187, 196, 215, 260, 298, 312—314, 
322, 392, 488. 
Frugality J reflections on, Vol. III. 347. 
Future-State^ impropriety of speaking lightly of it, 
Vol. II. 251. Of deciding on the condition of 
persons in it, Vol. III. 97. 
^unerdj the, a comedy, by Sir R. Steele, Vol. II. 139. 

G. 

Gallantry ^ remarks on. Vol. II. 372, 392, 400, 407, 
409,468, Vol. III. 162. See also JLtfter^fne and 
Kake, 

^(dluppiy a composer of Music, Vol, III. 81. ^ 

^ambM^ Mr. his tragedy of Ignatius, Vol. I. Pref. ix. 
performed at Hull, x. 

^aming^ vice of. Vol. I. 5, 7, 19j 20, 21, 30, 32, 41, 
59. Vol. II. 78, 79, 83, 108, lU, ^45, ^i^a.'SK^- 
tation on the pernicious effects oi. ST c\h»\% T % "^ ^^ 
//. 79. 
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Gamester^ the, a Tragedy, Vol. 1. 1 . character of it, Pref. 
xTiii, 5. Translated into French, 12. See also 
Vol. III. 313. 

Gardiner^ Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, his charac-^ 
ter, Vol. I. 348, 356, 365, 380, 391, 403, 404, 407. 

Garricky David, his Prologue to A Trip to Scarborough 
quoted. Vol. I. Pref. xxi. Assists Moore in The 
Gamester, 5, 17. Refuses Douglas, 246. Defended 
for it by Cumberland, 257. Accepts Agis, 2^. 
Attacked by Goldsmith, Vol. II. 247. Praised 
by Kelly, 339. Memoirs of, 435. His Jubilee at 
Stratfoni in honour of Shakspeare, 437. His Od« 
on the occasion, idolatry of it, 439. Establishes^ 
the Theatrical Fund, 441. MLentioned, Vol. III. 
13. Refuses Dodsley's Cleoiie, 93. Attacked by 
Mrs. Brooke, 268. Mentioned, 338. 

Garricky Mrs. Vol. II. 437. An intimate visitor at Ful* 
ham Palace, to Bp. Porteus, 443. 

Gay J John, Vol. III. 4. 

, Joseph, Vol. III. 335. 

Generosity^ Vol. II. 197. 

GcfUlemarCs Magazincy quoted^ Vol. III. 315. 

George the First, King, attends the representation of. 
The Non- Juror, Vol.11. 13, that play dedicated 
to him, do. The Conscious levers, also, 146, 157. 

ffeorir^ the Third, King, the Patron of Home, Vol.1. 
248, 253, 261. Dodsley's Preceptor dedicated to 
him. Vol. III. 88, and his Poem on Public Virtue, 
91, 92. Mentioned, 226. 

Ghost y mentioned, Vol. I. 417. 

Gibberishy law. Vol. II. 207, 209. 

Gibbonsy Dr. his Memoirs of Eminently Pious Women, 
quoted, Vol. I. 323. 

Gil Blasy a comedy. Vol. I. 3, 13, 30. , 

Gilliland^ see Dramatic Mirror. 

Gilpiriy Rev. W. his Dialogues on the Amusements of 
Clergymen, quoted. Vol. I. 179. Vol. III. 226. 
His opinion of George Barnwell, Vol.1. 180, 

Giver and Receiver, the sentiments proper to them^ 
Vol. II. 389j and Notft, 
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leaner^ the, by Dr. Drake, Vol. 11. 339. 

lobe Newspaper, Vol.1. 217. Vol. III. 315. 

loucestetj his Royal Highness, WiHinm Frederick, 
Duke of. Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Patron of the African Institution, of the 
Society for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and of the Cambridge Auxiliary Bible Society, 
Vol. I. Dedication, 3, 4. 

OD, mentiooed, Vol. I. 232, 273, 275, 287, 289, 290, 
291, 299, 312, 314, 316, 414. Vol. III. 114, 
115, Note. 344, 346. 

rODHEJD^ the, mentioned, Vol. I. 406. 

'oldsmith^ Oliver, author of the Good-natured Man, 
Memoirs of him, Vol. II. 243. His Deserted Vil- 
lage, 244, 247. His Vicar of Wakefield, 245, 246. 
His Traveller, 246. His Good-natur'd Man, 241, 
^47. She Stoops to Conquer, 247, 250. The 
Grumbler, 247. His attack on Garrick, 247: on 
Home, the author of Douglas, 252. His Retalia- 
tion, 251, 252, 339. His History of the Earth and 
animated Nature, 254. His opposition to senti« 
mental cotfledy, 251, 259, 347. 

reod*naiur*d Man^ the, a comedy, Vol.11. 241,247. 
Remarks on. Vol. I. Pref. xix. Vol. IL 256, 349, 
Dr. Johnson's opinion of it, 256. 

rood-naiure^ what, Vol. I. 104. Culpable, Vol. II. 
263, &c. 325, 330. Instance of proper, 312, 332* 
The weight of it, Vol. III. 128. 

rospel^ the term abused. Vol. I. 382. 

rovernment^ reflections on. Vol. III. 235, &c. 

wrahame^s Poem on The Sabbath referred to, Vol. III. 
.286. 

rroy, John, the bookseller. Vol. I. 168, 171. 

^ Thomas, his Bard censured, Vol. I. 254. Men.* 

tioned. Vol. III. 343. His opinion of Douglas, 
Vol. I. 269. 

jrreatness^ true. Vol. III. 164. 

Greerij Edward, Esq. of Manchester, his ObserratioDS 
•on the Drama^ Vol. I. Pref. xxt. 

TOL. ill* T 
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Green^ Edward, Esq. of Hki^ton, his cliaraei^ a5« 

Country Gentleman, Vol. III. ^72. 
Grieving's a Folly ^ a comedy, Vol* II, 139. 
Griffiths^ the bookseller, VoK 11. 346. 
Qrim-gribber^ the term explained, Vol. II. 207. 
Griseldaj an Italian opera, Vol. II. 193, 194, Note. 
Gtiardian of Education^ the, by Mr«. Trimnier, referred 

to. Vol. III. 00. 
Guardian^ the, pnbliBhed with a view to improve the 

stage, Vol. II. 144, 150. 
Guilty picture of, Vol. I. 198, 204, 209. 
Guthrie^ Mr. V<a. III. 202, 208. 



H. 



Udll^ Bishop, his Meditations quoted, VoU III. 114, 

116, 124,125,279. 
Hallifar, Lord, Vol. II. 139. 
Haodetj quoted, or mentioned. Vol. I. Pref. xx, 138, 

140, 144, 153, 182, 183, 293. Vol. II. 349. 

Vol. III. 45. 
Hammond^ authoi^ of the Love Elegies, Voh I. 169, 172. 
fianv^ay^ Jonas, his opinion 6i tiie stege, alluded to, 

Vol. I. Pref. Ti. 
Harding^ , tutor to Lady J. Gray, Vol. I. 324, 

335, 341, 
Harding^ Silyestec, his Shakspeare Illustrated, men- 
tioned, Vol. I. 92, 394. ' 
Harlot^ the. Vol. I. 159, L65>, 175, 226. 
Harvest— see Rosina, Vol. III. throughout. Contem* 

plations on, by JPearsal, 290. The joy of^ do. 
Hastings^ Lord, Vol. I- 92, 93, 97, 124. 
HmoJcitUy Sir J. his Histary of Music, quoted, Vol. Ih 

194. 
Hay^ William, Esq. author of Deformify, an Essay, 

Vol. III. 91. Maxims quoted from it, 348. 
Meakhj among the first of blessings. Vol. III. 19. 
Heathenism^ instanoeaof, Vol. ill. 98,93,102; 
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ilBArtes^ used to denote The DbiYV, mentioned, or 
addressed, Vol. I. 66, 64, 65, 75, 76, 112, 115, 
118, 122, 124, 125, 12(>, 127, 130, 134, 135, 140^ 
148, 149, 151, 169j 161, 187, 197, 201, 202, 203^, 
210, 212, 213, 220, 224, 225, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
«35, 286, 237, 238j 239, 240, 273, 278, 279, 28(^ 
«82, 283^ 286, 287, 288 j 290, 291, 300, 311, 313, 
315, 318, 361, 362, 365, 366, 369, 370, 871, 375, 
386, 390, 392, 402, 405, 412, 414, 416, 417^ 418, 
419, 420. Voir II. 24, 80, 120, 167, 214, 233, 
234, 428, 609. Vol. III. 24, 53, 73, 122, 164, 
216, ^17, 220, 276, 302, 319, 338, 330, 332^ 333, 
352. 

Jlenr^ the Second, his character by Hume, Vol. III. 139. 

Henr^ the Vtk, play of, quoted, Vol. I. Pref. xxi. 12^ 
141, 147, Note*, 309. Vol. II. 287. VoJ. III. 
137, 144- 

Henry the Vllh. Part iii. quoted, Vol. I. 420. 

Oenryt the Vlllik. quoted, Vol. I. ^b^ 115. Vol. 11* 4i» 

HermUy desciiption of ode. Vol. I. 34, 298, 376. 

Metfy Dr* jTohn, his Lectures quoted, hi^ o^idloB df 
Foote's Minor, Vol. II. 13. On teracity, V\d1. II. 
228, 462^ Vol. IIl^ 283, On agticulture under- 
taken on religious motires* 

He^y Richard, Esq. his Dissertation on the pernicious 
effects of Gaming, referred to. Vol. I. 7* Vol. IL 
79. Vol. III. 201. His Dissertation on Duelling, 
Vol. I. 63. New Edition of his t)issertatioBS an^ 
nounced. Vol. U. 79. His Edington, k notel, re- 
ferred to^ Vol. III. 209. 

Hickesf Dr. George, Vol. II. 13. Vol. III. 33i. 

Hindesy Mr. Manager of the Theatre Royal, Norwich, 
Vol. I. Pref. xvii. Vol. III. 11. See also Nor- 
wich Company. 

Hinxton, mentioned, Vol.11. 237. Vol. III. 272. 

Historic DoubtSj Walpole's, quoted, Vol. I. 93, 98. 

History VLrerj interesting material for dramas, VoL L 
348, 349. Should not be \iCoYaleA, <io- 

Hoadiei/j Dr. John, finishes LaVW* Xt^'&tLoS.^«VKr3«««^.i 
Vol. I. 170. 

T ^ 
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Hoarcy Prince, Esq. the editor of The Artist, Vol. L 
Pref. ii, xxv. 

Hogarth^ his Marriage««-la-Mode, Vol. II. 452, 453. 

Uolman^ George, his alteratiou of Arden of FeTershanii 
Vol. I. 170. 

Home^ John, the author of the tragedy of Douglas, 
Memoirs of him, Vol. I. 245. Proceedings of the 
Kirk of Scotland against him, do. Also Vol. III. 
334. His History of The Rebellion, quoted, Vol. 
I. 248, 253. His Agis, 248. Siege of Aquileia, 
2.49. He patronises Macpherson, 249. His Fatal 
• Discovery, 250. ifis Alonzo, do. Alfred^ 251. 
Attacked by Goldsmith, Vol. II. 252. 

Home^ not ut^ remarks on the phra^, Vol. II. 228* 

Honour^ what it is, Vol. I. 63. Vol. II. 128, 198, 40q, 
422. Misapplication of the term. Vol. II. 150, 
Note. 419, 420. How far to be trusted, Vol. III. 
178, 179, 216. 

JHforaccy his art of Poetry, translated by Tlurd aad by 
Colraan, Vol. II. 446. Vol. JII. 103. 

Horne^ Bishop, his Discourse on The Christian King, 
quoted, Vol. I. dedication,. 3. Quotes plajs in 
his Discourses, Pref. xxiii. Hii considerations on 
the Sea, 210. His Commentary on the Psalms, 
^ Vol. II. 176, 370. His Essays and Thoughts, 206. 
I)is Sermon on the Earthquakes mentioned, 272. 
The Good Steward, 389.. Vol. III. 296. His 
Lines on Garrick*s Funeral, VoL II. 441. , A 
writer in the St. James's Chronicle, 445. His Ser- 
mon on The Duty of taking up the Cross, quoted, 
117. Charity recommended on its true motive, 238. 
Duty of considering the Poor, do. Devout Soldier, 
308. 

Uowclly lAurence, his Case of Schism, Vol. III. 335. 

Uull^ Mr. establishes a Theatrical Fund at Coreat 
Garden, Vol.11. 441. His ti^gedy of Henry the 
Second, mentioned, Vol. III. 139. Opera of Phar- 
naces, 267, 268. - 

Ilumanitj/, the offices of, Vol.1. 113. Reflections on, 
Vol. III. 282. 
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tluman naturCy tbe study of it recottimended, Vol. It. 

45, Note. 
Hume, Datid, Vol. I. 247. His History of E!ngland, 

quoted, 303, 397, 417. Vol. III. 139, 200. 
Humour, specimen of rich, Vol. II. 45 — 49, 450. Of 

dry, 59,-65,93—96. Of broad, 256, &c. Vol. 

III. 117, 343—353. 
Hurd, Btsbop, his translation of Hot-ace's Art of Poetry, 

Vol. II. 446. Vol. III. 103. 
Hurdis, Dr. his tragedy of Sir Thomas Morcf, quoted. 

Vol. I. 201. 
Husbands, prodigal, Vol. 11.218. 
Husbandman, the life of the, Vol. 1. 20, 119. Vol. XXL 

Rosina, throughout. 
Hi/pocrisy, oh, \6\. II. 287. 
Hi/pocrite, the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 12. Vol. Ill 3. 

I- 

Idleness, its eyils, Vol. I. 202. Reflections on, Vol. 

III. 345. 
Moiatn/, swearing by the cross, and prayers to angels, 

so. Vol. L 284, Note. 
Idolizing of women. Vol. II. 40, 54. 
Ignatius, St. the Martyrdom of, a tragedy, by Mr. 

Gambold, Vol. I. Pref. ix. Performed at Hull, x. 

Objectidns to the play, xii. 
Inchbald, Mrs. her Remarks on The Gailiester noticed, 

Vol. X. 7, 11. Her Remarks on Jane Shore, 96, 

99. On the Good-natured Man, Vol. II. 257. 

On the Coxcomb in lionel and Clarissa, Vol. Ill- 

4S. 
Independent Man, by Mr. Ensor, quoted, VoL I. 6, 

17<5, 203, 258. Vol. II. 15, 348. 
India Houses, mentioned. Vol. II. 33, 
Indulgence,' ilhproper, the effects of. Vol. IT. 119. 
Industry, the privilege of it. Vol. 1. 76. Vol. III. 213. 

BeHecdoiis on, Vol. HI. 345. 
Infideitttf and Faith^ reflection on, No\.'tV\,\\^» 
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Infirmities^ natural, imnorality of mocking them^ Vol. 
11. 187, 206, 273, 286. 

Innocent Usurper y or Death of Lady Jana Gray, a, tra- 
gedy, mentioned, Vol. I. 355. 

Jnspiratiofiy remark on. Vol. HI. 93. 

Insurance of Theatres from fijre,^ the high rate of. Vol. I. 
Pref. ?v. 

Interest^ private y reflections on, Vol. III. 182, a^d 
Note. 

Invasion^ the, a farce, Vol. III. 2^4., 



J. 



Jealous Wife, the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 445. 

Jealous$f, the effects of, Vol. I. 122, 129, 146, 285. 
Vol. II. 98, 175, 185, ^10, 212, 293, 414. Vol. 
III. 19. 

JehofaHj mentioned. Vol. I., 292. 

Jenyns, Soame, Vol. I. 4. 

Jemingham, Sir Thomas, mentioned, VoL I. 393. 

Jewels^ those which are the true ornament, VoL I. 35, 
3^. 

Jew, the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 254. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Life of Ro we quoted, VoL I. 
85, &c.. His character of The Fair Penitent, 88. 
Of Rowers Lucan, 90. Of Alicia, 98. Remarks 
on the Unities, 99, 419. The style of Jane Shore, 
101. On George Barnvell, 177, Note. His opi- 
'nion of the Catastrophe of Douglas, 254. Of Con- 
greve^s writings, VoL II. 6. Of She Stoops to 
Conquer, 253. Of Goldsmith, 255. Of The 
Good-naturM Man, 256. His Prologue to do. 2{S0. 
To A Word to the Wfse, 359. Keeps a School at 
litchfield, 345. Sets out with Garrick for Lon- 
don, do. His English Dictionary, Vol. III. 88. 
Preface to The Preceptor, Quotation from it, do. 
His opinion of Cleone, 94, and of Otway's writ- 
tof s^ do. 
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Jones^ Rer. "Win. of Nayland, his opinion of Collier^g 

work on the Stage, Vol. II. 8. His Letters from 

a Tutor to his Pupils, quoted, Vbl. III. 90, 
— — , Stephen, his edition of The Biographia Dra^ 

matica, Vol. III. 85. See also that article. 
Jonson^ Ben, his Silent Woman, quoted, Vol. III. 

150. 
Journey to London^ a, a Comedy, mentioned^ Vol. II, 

25. 
Jubilee at Stratford upon Avon m honour of Shak- 

speare, remarks on, Vol. II. 437. 
Judith^ an Oratorio, Vol. III. 9. 
Judgments from God to be decided on with cautioD. 

Vol. I. 290. 

K. 

Karnes^ Lord, Vol. I. 247. 

Kbaie^ George, his Epistle from Lady Jane Gray to 
Lord Guilford Dudley, mentioned. Vol. I, 350. 
Epilogue to King Henry the IVth. at Hackney, 
Vol. IIL224. 

Kelltf, Hugh, author of A Word to the Wise, Vol. 11. 
250, 251,255. Memoirs of him, 337. HisThes- 
pis, 339, 340. His Babler, do. His False Deli- 
cacy, 340. A Word to the Wise, 341.' Con- 
demned the first night, do. Editor of The Public 
Ledger, 342. His Clementina, 343. School for 
Wives, 12, 343. Prince of Agra, 344. Romance 
of an Hour, 344. Man of Reason, do* 

KemblCy Mr. Stephen, performs the character of St. 
Ignatius, Voi, I.. Pref. xy^ xvi. 

Kenn^ Bishop, his Evening Hymn quoted, Vol. I. 160. 

King and Miller of Mansfield^ the. Vol. III. 85, 86, 

105, 135. Remarks on. Vol. I. Pref. xix. Vol. 

' III. 137. Translated into French by Sedaine, 141. 

i*i . 1 ' n - I ■ ' ^ the^ the Old Ballad of, 

mentioned, Vol. III. 138, 151, 169, 177. 

King John, quoted, Vol. I. 317*. 
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King^ Mr, bis performance of Lord Ogleby, Vol. '. 

450. 
King of KtKGSj phrase of used, Vol. I. ^78. 
Kirk of Scotland^ their proceedings against Home 

his bringing out the play of Douglas, Vol. I. 2^ 

Vor. III. 3M. 
Knowledge^ reserved, o'eflections on, Vol. III. 1^ 

' Note. 
Knoxy Dr* his Essays quoted, Vol. I. Pref. xxiii. 



Labour, the reward of, Vol. III. 213^ Song« 
Lad^ Jane Gray, a tragedy, by N. Rowe, Vol. I. 3" 

Remarks on it, Pref. xViii. Memoirs of her, 3 

Her Letter to her Father, 335 ; and to her Sist 

337. Her prayer, 338. Her death, 342; Poet! 

Epistle supposed to have been written by her 

Lord Guilford Dudley, 350. 
Jjontem, dark, reflections on a, Vol. III. 125, N< 

144, 341. 
JLaws, divine and human, broken by Custom, Vol. 

213. 
LatOj WIlKam, his Tract on the Absolute Unlawi 

ness of the Stage, abridged by Mr. Audley, Vol 

Pref. iiv Misrepresents Archbishop Tillotson*s c 

nion of the Stage, iii. — vi. 
Lear, King, quoted, VoL I. 137, 407. Vol. II. 3 

mentioned. Vol. III. 326. 
Lemon's English Etymology, referred to. Vol. III. 1 
Letter, incendiary, humourous incident of a suppo 

one, Vol. II. 310. 
Lettsom, Dt^ his Description of Grove-Hill, qnot 

Vol. I. 217. 
Libertiney the character of. Vol. II. 366, &c. 3 

372, 400, 431, 432. Vdl. IIL 16, 38, 39. 

also Gallantry, and Rake, 
Lijey everlasting^ Vol. I. 418, 419. 
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Lilloj George^ his Tragedy of The London Merchant, 
or The History of George Barnwell, Vol. I. 165. 
Memoirs of him, 167. His Opera of Silvia, do. 
Christian Hero, do. Fatal Curiosity, do. Marina, 
168. Britannia and Batavia, do. Elmerick, do. 

Linzsoody Miss, her Picture of Lady Jane Gray the 
evening before her execution. Vol. I. 412. 

Lionel and Qlarissa, or a School for Fathers, a comic 
Opera, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Vol. III. 1. Re- 
marks on, Vol. I. Pref. xix. Vol. III. 3, 5. 

Listeningj remarks on, Vol. II. 289, VoL III. 70. 

Literary Club, Vol* IL 246, 254, 255, 440, 446. 

Literary Panorama, Vol. I. Pref. ii. 

Liverpool, dreadful accident; at the chqrch there, Vol. I» 
Pref. V. 

Lloyd, Robert, Vol. II. 444. 

Love, illicit, warning against. Vol. I. 98, 167. Effects 
of, 116, 121, 147, 198, 216. Censured, Vol.11. 
156. 

London Merchant, the, tragedy of. Vol* I. 165* See 
George Barnwell., 

Looking-glass, a, reflections on, Vol. III. 114, 341. 

London, character of It, Vol. II. 109. A satirical de- 
scription of. Vol. IIL 154, 155, 180, 181. 

Longinus, a supposed manuscript of his mentioned, Vol* 

m. 91. 

Lord, the, the term used. Vol. III. 276. 

Loretto, the temple of, legend respecting it. Vol. IL 
315. 

Lost in the dark, reflections on being, Vol. III. 143. 

Loughborough, Lord, see Wedderburn, . 

Lounger, the, quoted on the subject of Sentimental Co- 
medy, Vol. II. 347. 

L&ve, a picture of generpus, Vol. I. 47—49. Men- 
tioned, 194. Hopeless, 211, 221, 236. Unre- 
strained, 284. Successful, 306. Its limits, 380* 
Virtuous, Vol. II. 161. Note. 192. Vol. III. 53. 
Disinterested, Vol. 11.233, %%\. N^V WV^^. 
SoDgy 63. Instances of it weW te^tta^^vvVft.^ ^^^^ '"^^ 
Btage : See I^wson and CliarVoUfc^'m'tV^G^^^^'^'^'^^' 
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-^Marift, in George Barnwell , — Lord Gailford 
Dudley and Lady Jane Gray, — Manly and Lady 
Grace, in the Provok'd Husband, — Young Beril 
and Indiana, in The Consciolis Lovers, — Lionel and 
Clarissa, — Belrilie and Rosina, — Lord AnnWortli 
and Pfetty, See Vol. III. 7. 

Lovers^ Vows^ apl^y^ Vol. II. 254. 

Love in a Village^ Vol. III. S, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

-Lave makes a Many a Comedy by Cibber, Vol. IL 14^ 
151. 

Laoe to others, a source of blessing, Vol* L 258, 217(L 
Vol. IIL 296, 308. 

■ making, remark on. Vol. II. 415—417. 

iiucan^ Rowe's, character of it by Johnson, Vol. I. DOr 

Lu8t^ effect* of. Vol. I. 218, 225, 232. Vol. H. 182. 

Ltithery Martin, his opinion of the Stage, Vol. |r 
i^ref. ri. 

LffOTy the, a Comedy by Foote, Vol. II. 142. 

L^ing Lover ^ the, a Comedy by Steele, written with a 
Tiew to make the stage conformable to Coliier*s 
ideas. Vol. II. 140. Quotation from, 150.. 

l^fingy reflections on, Vol. II. 392. Vol. III. iJO, 
351. 

Lytteltony Lord, Vol. I. 3, 4, 88. His Dialogues of 
the* Dead refer^ to, VoL III. 99«. 
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Macbeth^ quoted, or mentToned, Vol. I. Pref. it, xt» 

123, 133, 144, 147, 149, 156, 223, 240, 281. 

Vol. IL 453, 532. 
mackenztey Henry, his alteration of Li11o*s Fatal Cari- 

'osity, under the title of The Shipwreck, Vol, L 

168. 
Macphersony the publisher of Ossian, Vol. I. 240. 
Maid oftheMiUj a comic Opera,^ Vol. III. 3, 5, 7. 
Maid, old, mentioned. Vol. II. IPl. 
Makeb, the, the term used,. Vol. III. 123^ 
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Matone^ Edmond, Esq. His Shakspeftre, quoted, Vol* 

I. Pref. T, xxi. 134, 144, 394. Vol. III. 94, 149. 

Himself meDtioned, Vol. II. 34. 207. 
Manager of tL Theatre, .reflectioas oa, Vol. IL ?48 — ^250. 

CompUroented, 259. 
MandevilUj Lad^ Julia^ a novel. Vol. III. 268. 
Mankind^ reflections on,. Vol.111. 211. 
Manners of (orrnqr periods should be preserfed on 

the Stage, suggestion respecting. Vol. I. Pref. xxiii* 

Vol. IL la. 
Man of Business^ the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 445. 
Man of Reason^ the, a Comedy, VoL II. 344. 
Marian^ a comic Opera, by Mrs. Brooke, Vol. III. 

26^, Remarks on. 
Marriage Ad^ the, mentioned, Vol. I. Pref. xxiii. 

Vol. II. 103. 
Marriftge-O'la^Mode^ illustrated. Vol. II. 452, &c. 
Marriagej Clandestine. See Clandestine. 

, reflections on. Vol. III. 121—123, 306. 

Staiey the, mutual obligations of,. Vol. 11* 

121, 130. 
Marina^ a play, by Lillo, VoL I. 168. 
Marry I the excliunation, explained, Vol. I. 111. 
Mary^ Queen, Vol. I. 329, 332, 345, 356, 362, 389, 

390, 393, 396, 403, 404, 409- 

, the Ild. Vol. II. 33, Note. 

Mask^ a, reflections on, Vol. III. 123, 342. 

Mason^ WilHam, his Edition of Gray's Works, quoted. 

Vol. I. 259. Anecdote of him when he came to 

Coll^;e, VoL III. 175. 
Masquerades, Vol. IL 90, 92, 98, 122, 166, 168. Note, 

222. 
Master^ picture of a good, VoL L 187, &c. 202, &c. 

234. 
Maurice, Rer. Thomas, his Poem of Grove Ifill, re- 

fenedto. Vol. I. 217. 
Mauritius, the emperor, anecdote of, VoL II. 370- 
Measure for Measure, quoted, VoL 1. 115* 
Menander, his Comedies mentioned, VoL IL 154, 156, 

348. 
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Merchandiie considered as a science. Vol. I. 209. ^ 

Merchant of Venice^ quoted, Vol. IL 38P, ^oie. Vol. 
III. 9. 

Merchant^ profession of, dignity of it. Vol. I. 187, 188, 
189, 210, 212. Vol. II. 217, 219, 463. 

Merely beautiful instance of, Vol. I. 22. 

the, of HeaTen, Vol. I. 240. 

Merope^ the tragedy of, mentioned, Vdi« 1.253, quoted, 
283. 

Methodist y a, represented on the stage, Vol. II. 13. 
VoL III. 201. 

Meziriacj his life of Esop, Vol. III. 95. 

MilneVy Rer. Joseph, of HuU^ opposes The Stage, Vol. 
I. Pref. Lk. Uis partiality to the tragedy of St. Ig- 
natius, X. 

JtfiT/onV Paradise Lost, quoted, Vol. 1.80, 131. 

MiniHer^ the Christian, Vol. I. 230, 233. See also 
Clergyman, 

Minor ^ the, by Foote, Vol. II. 13, 206. 

Mirza^ the Vision of, remarks on. Vol. II. 176. 

Miseries of Life^ reflections on the. Vol. III. 119. 

MisSy remarks on the use of the ward, Vol. II. 237. 

Mocking is catching, illustrated, Vol. II. 206. 

Jlfo(/e^/^, in a man. Vol. II. 198. 

Moiiere^ hb Tartuffe, mentioned, Vol. II. 12, 253. 

Moment^ the importance of seizing the. Vol. I. 363. 

Mono-dramoy Vol. III. 100, 117. 

Montfordy Sir Simon de, account of, Vol. III. 200, 219. 

Moore^ Edward, author of The Gamester, Memoirs of 
him, Vol. I. 3. 

Morcy Mrs. H. mentioned. Vol. I. Pref. xii. Her Da- 
niel in the Lion^s Den and Moses in the bull-rushes 
performed at Doncaster, xiii. Her Cheap Repo- 
sitory Tracts, 180. Vol. II. 368. Vol. 111.79. 
Her Song of Will Chip, quoted, 137. 

Morej Sir Thomas^ his History of Richard the Jlld. 

quoted, Vol. I. 92, 118, 124, 134. 
— ^ , «L tw^<edcY >a^ ^^a^v^ ci^oted, 

Vol. 1. 201. ^ 

Mornings Vol- 111. 15,Soi^?»* Vll>,^^V ^n'^S^x.^. 
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Moses in the Sail-rushes, a sacred drama, by Mrs. IL 

More, performed at Doncaster, Vol. I. Pref. xiii. j 
Mourning Brichy the, tragedjr of, mentioned, Vol. L 

259. 
Mrs, Remarks on the use of the word, Vol. II. ^37. 
Mudfordj Mr. his Life of Cumberland referred to, Vol. 

III.S3«. 
Murder^ horrid sin of, Vol. I. 217, 218, 220, 222, 

224. 
Murderer^ the, detection of. Vol. 1. 171. 
Murph^y Arthur, see Way to Keep Him. No one^i 

enemy but his own. 
Muse^ remarks on the term, Vol. III. 93. 
Muses* Looking-glass^ by Randolph, Vol. III. 99 — 104. 

Quotations from^ 101, 102. 

N. 

National Character exhibited on the Stage,. Vol. II. 469. 
JVicrffire arraigned. Vol. I. 251. The term used, Vol. I; 

278, 312, 366. Vol. IH. 276. 
Newcastle, Thomas Holies, Duke of, Vol, I. 3, 5. 
Newcomers (Archhp*) Ohsermtiotis on our Lord^s Con^ 

duct quoted, Vol. I. 294. 
Newell, the Rer. R. H. his edition of Goldsmith's Poems, 

quoted, Vol. II. 243, 244, 257. 
Newling, Mr. Alderman, the possessor of Mr. Colson^s 

papers, Vol, II. 436. 
Nightingale, the, a simile, Vol. I. 128. Misrepresen- 
tation of poets concerning it^ 374. Mentioned* 

Vol, III. 5«, 278. 
Night Thoughts, Young's, quoted. Vol. I. 201. 
Non-jurors, mentioned, Vol. II. 5, 13, 142. 
Non-Suror, comedy of the, Vol. II. 12.. Vol. Ill, 201, 

335. 
No one^s enemy but his own, remarks on the phrase, by 

Dr. R. Hey, Vol. III. 301. Note. ACcymedy^io 

called, by Murphy, 302, Not^. 
Norwich Company, mentioned, Vo\» 1, "^t^* t^« ^k^* 
I97y 349. Vol. 11. 34li 343, 34.^. ^ f^A\X- M^-^^^^ 
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Northcote^ Mr. \C\% PainHng; of Lady Jane Grty thi 

eTening before her execution, Vol. I. 412. 
Notij Dt, his Bampton Lectures, quoted, Vol. III. 11^ 

O 

Oaihs^ players not particularly addicted to tbem, Vol. I. 

Pref. xxt. 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, referred to, Vol. I. 

287. 
Oldfield^ Mn. the celebrated actress, Vol. II. 27. 
O'keefey John, bis comedy of the Toy, Vol. III. 225. 
Opera^ the, mentioned. Vol. II. 124, 193, 194. 

■, an, remarks on. Vol. III« 5. On the dWi&ioii 

of it into three acts, 6* 
Optimist^ an, character of, Vol.11. 351, 367, &c. 
Ordination Service^ the duties it imposes on a clergyman, 

Vol. I. Pref. iii. 
Oiiiaii^ the poems of. Vol. I. 250. 
Othello^ referred to. Vol. 1.52, 155, 2S1, 301. 
Otuay^ character of his writings by J[<^nsoD, Vol. III. 

94. 
Ovid^s Metam. quoted, Vol. I. 279, 362. Vol. II. 

143. 



Padlock^ the, an afterpiece, Vol. ill. 9. 

Patft, often sent by HeaTen in kindness. Vol. III. 74* 

Paley^ Dr. his Moral Philosophy mentioned. Vol. L 

273. Vol. II. 462. Quoted, Vol. III. 176. 
Pameloy a novel by Richardson, mentioned. Vol. III. 7. 
Pantomime^ remarks on, Y^l. III. 86» 
Paradiscj description of Adam quitting, Vol. I. 384. 
Parents^ how far justified in controlling the affections 

oftheirchUdren, VoKI. 190,191. Vol. IL 158, 

177, 178, 180, 188, 277, 291, 414, 462^ b^T. 

Vol. III. 7, 71, %5,^»fe^ %tc,^\^,%\%. 
Parkes^ D. his tftttet cotic«n&a%^^'^«^ ^V^^A.issNa- 
der of QcOTge BamiReYCuXitiCi^^^^V^^^ "^^^^ 
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Farkhursfy Ret. John^ his opiuion of Dr. Dodd's Chrb» 
tian Economy, Vol. III. 91. 

^fl^f d», the effecU of it, Vol. I. 128. 

Passions J to be goyerned, Vol. I. 197. Vol. IC. 138; 

Fearsalj his Contemplations oq Harvest, quoted, Vol. 
III. 290. 

Pearson^ Dr. Edward, encourages the editor in his de« 
sign, Vol. I. Pref. xv. His Annotations on Paley'g 
Moral Philosophy, quoted, 273, Vol. II. 462^ 
His opinion of A Word to the Wise, 34(3, 349. 

Peasant Boy^ the. Vol. Ifl. 6- 

PedloTj the Conceited^ by Randolph, Vol. III. 100. 

Pelham^ Rt.Hon. Henry, the Patron of Edward Moore, 
Vol.L 3, 16. 

Pembroke^ William Herbert, Earl of, account of, Vol* 
I. 346.. 

Pentkreli^ trusty Dick, injustice done to his memorjr 
in the play of The Royal Oak, \ol. I. 349. 

Percy ^ Bishop, his Reliques of Ancient Eu'gUsh Poetry, 
quoted, Vol. I. 93, 118, 124, 254. Vol. Ill, 137, 
197, 200, 202, 208, 316, 317. His report of John- 
son's opinion of The Vision of Theodore, Vol. III. 
88. 

Performers^ stage, of the present day, addressed. Vol. I. 
Pref. xxiv. See also Player » 

Pericles Prince of Tyre^ altered by Lilloj Vol. I. 168. 

Periwig^ see Wig, 

Perquisites^ remarks on. Vol. III. 238. 

Persians^ the, of iEschylus, referred to. Vol, I. 264. 

Personijicaiionj remarks on. Vol. III. 93, 276. 

Pdrspeciive Glass ^A^ reiections on, Vol. I J I. 115, 116, 
" 117, 315. 

Pilking^n, Mrs. her Memoirs of celebrated Female 
Characters, quoted. Vol. III. 268, 269. 

Pilon^ Frederick, author, of Barataria, Memoirs of^ 
Vol. III. 223. His farce of The Invasion, 224, 
Deaf Lover, do* Fair American, and other pieces, 
do. luToJved in distress, do. ^%. Ba:^^^^^^^^ 
GbAneeryy da» Private chavactet^ ^o» 
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Pinkelhmun^ the comedian, Vol. II. 162. 

Pinkey^ the battle of, Vol. I. 397. 

FlatOy a favourite author with Lady J. Gray, Vol. I. 
325, 382, 392, 400. 

Play^Bilh quoted, Vol. I. Pref. x. 176, 177. 

Player^ od the profession of a, Vol. II. 195,412. See 
also Performers* 

Play-house J the, proper use of it, Vol. I. 179. 

Physy Old, Dodsley's collection of, Vol. III. 86, 100. 

Pleasure, profitable, Vol. II. 124. True, Vol. III. 
296, 308, Song. 

Plumptre, Anne, her Narratire of a Three Years' Re- 
sidence in France, quoted, Vol. I. 12. Translates 
the French play of Beverley, Vol. III. 313. 

Plumptrr, Rev. James, see Stage. His Collection of 
Songs quoted, Vol.1. 201. Vol.11. 345. Vol. 
III. !20, 79, 137, 209, 276. Letters to Dr. Aikin, 
Vol.1. 211. Vol.11. 160. His English Drama 
Purified, account of the origin and progress of the 
work, Vol. I. Pref. xiv. Reasons for not giving 
any of Shakspeare's plays in the collection, xx. 
Defends the Stage in itself, p. vi. Censures it as 
it isy do. In Scotland, in the summer of 1796, 
Vol. III. 8. Adverts to his childhood, 96, 97. 
Songs written by, 148, 208. 

Plurality of worlds, notion of, Vol. L 219, 406. Vol. 
III. 56. Fontenelle's treatise on, do. 

PocA-e/-BooAr, an ivory, reflections on. Vol. III. 119,341. 

Poetical Justice, remarks on, Vol. I. 254. Vol. II. 130. 

Poetic Error, Vol.1. 252. 

Poetry, tragic, the use of it. Vol. I. 181. 

Point, in dialogue, specimens of, mentioned. Vol. II. 
17, 349. Vol. IIL 105, 137, Note. 

Polly Honeycombe, a farce. Vol. II. 444. 

Poor Richard, Dr. Franklin's, quoted, Vol. IIL 117. 
Given as a Mono-drama, 343. 

Pope, Alexander, his severe remark on Vanbrugh, Vol. I. 
Pref. XX ii. His ridicule of Howe, 101. His 
opinion of George Barnwell, 174. His Essay on 
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Criticigra, quoted, 241. His attack on Gibber, 

Vol. II. 14. Acquaintance with Steele, 146. His 

definition of Genius, Vol. III. 6. The Patron of 

Dodsley, 85, 86, 107, 108. 
Pope^ Mrs. the actress, Vol.11. 343. 
Fapefy^ the effects of, Vol. I. 361, 36^, 372, 383, 38§^, 

390, 391, 411. 
Porieus^ Bishop, his opinion of the staoje, alluded to, 

Vol. I. Pref. Ti. Mrs. Garrick an intimate visitor 

to ham and Mrs. Porteos, Vol. IL 412. 
Poverty^ thoughts on, Vol.1. 19, 20, 76. Vol. III. 

276, 27«. 
Pratt J Rev. Josiah, bis edition of Bishap Hdrs Works 

mentioned, Vol. III. il5. 
PnAYERS introduced on the stage. Vol. I. Pref. xii, 73, 

75, 81, 124, 140, 142, 220, 236, 241, 304, 372,' 

402, 41 i, 416, 418. Mentioned, VoK III. 72. 
Preacher^ satirical. Vol. III. 117. 
Preceptor^ the, Dodsley^s, quotation froni^ the Preface, 

VoU IIJ. 88. 
Price J Uvedale, Esq. his Essay on the Picturesque, 

referred to, Vol. II. 9. 
Pride J reHections on, Vol. III. 350. 
Prince of Agra^ a tragedy, Vol. II. 344. 
Pr ingle J Mr. Andrew, Vol. I. 247. 
Prior's " Faded Wreath" quoted, Vol. I. 79. 
Pritchardy Mrs. the celebrated actress, her performance 

of MiHwood, Vol. I. 177. 
Promises^ ejttorted. Vol. J. 273. Vol. II. 462, Note. 
Propriety^ stage, Vol. I. 154. Vol. II. 227, Note. 

289, Note. Vol. III. 175, Note. 241, ^oie. 
Prese^ proper language for tragedy, Vdl. I. Pref. xvBi, 

7, 17, 175. 
Proverbs J vulgar, see Baratarta, throttghowt, Vol. III. 

234, &c. Also Poor Richard, 344, &c. 
PjtoriDENCE^ mentioned. Vol. I. 74, 75^ 168, 171, 

185, 232, 251, 254, 255, 257, 260, 275, 290, 31 1, 

375, 417, Vol. II. 24, 149, 181, 182, 218, 235, 

23fr, 238, 3^, 3©8, 3©9, 387, 428, 430. VoL 

III. 276, 332. 
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Pravoi^d Huibtind^^ comedy, Vol. II. 1. Written 
by Vanbrugh to make amends for his former pro- 
ductions, Vol. I. Pref. xTiii. Vol. II. 9. Remarks 
, on it, 15, 154, 341, 348, 450. Vol. III. 336. 
Alteration in the Vth. act of, do. 

Provoked Wife^ a comedy, remarks on, Vol. II, 3,4,J>. 

Prude^ a, the character of, Vol. II. 73, 82. Vol. III. 
114,120. 

Prudence^ the want of, want of Yirtne, Vol. I. 82; 

Prynne^ his aversion to the stage, to organs and chnrch- 
music, Vol. I. Pref. xxri. His HistriomastijE, 
mentioned, Vol. II. 7. 

Public Vkiue^ a Poem, by Dodsley, Vol.IIL 91. 

Purified^ remarks on the word, as used by the Editor of 
these Tolanes, Vol. I. Pref. xx. 

'Puritanic the, mentioaed, Vol. II. 6, 7, 12. Vol. III. 
101, 20K 

Pye, Mr. his Commentary illnstrattng the Poetic of 
Aristotle, quoted, Vol.IIL 326. 

Pyihagora^j the Golden Verses of, Vol. I« 89. quoted, 
114. 

Q. 

Quakers^ (or Friends) the Society of, remarks on, Vol. 

III. 201. 
Qucensberry^ Duke of, the patron of Rowe, YoL 1. 103. 

IL 

Rake^ a,, on a woman marrying, Vo). III. 16. Cha* 

racterof, 179, 215, &c. 287, &c. 303. See also 

L&)ertine and Gallantry. 
Rambler^ the, mentioned. Vol. II« 256. 
Ramsay^ Allan, forms the Select Society in Edinburgh, 

Vol. I. 247. 
iZtffi^o/pA, Thomas, \ii&'Nlasft^^\iM^\!i%-%la«8.^ Vol. III. 

99. Conce\iedP^\aT^\QO. ¥i2»^wm'^.^^'5i. Ksas. 

104, and S40. 
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Reapers, the, an opera, Vol. III. f70; Character of 

it by the Vice-Chancel lor of Paris, do. 271. 
Rettsofij wrongly used by man, Vol. I. 251. 

■ and ReTelatioo, reflections on, Vol. III. 116w 

Note. 
Rebellion^ History of the, tn 1745, by Home, Vol. I. 
248, 253. 

Redeemer, the, mentioned, Vol.1. 40ft. 

Reduced circumstances, person in, remarks on, VoK 
III. 271. 

Read, Isaac, his edition of The Biographia Dramatica. 
Vol. III. 85. See also that article. His edition 
of Dodsley's Old Plays, 87. Of Dodsley's Poems, 
91. 

Refuge, a peaceful one described, VoK I. >27. 

Regulators, the, a Comedy by IJIlo, Vol. I. 171'. 

Relapse, the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 3, 4, 9. 

Religio Medici, Sir Thomas Browne's, quoted, Vol, I.^ 
200. 

Religion mentioned as a motive. Vol. II. 391. As a 
guide, Vol. III. 32, Song. On this head see the 
words, Jehovah, God, King ef Kings, Heaveny 
Providence, Christ, Author of Life, Redeemer, 
Saviour, Resurrection, Bible, Testament, Prat/- 
ers, Devotion, Angels, Death, Life, Rockj Mi^ 
nister. Texts, Truth, Faith, Sfe. S^e. 

Repentance, picture ef, Vol. 1. 23^ 

Reputation, female, Vol. I. 213. 

Resentment, the effects of. Vol. I. 269; 

Resurrection, the, illustrated, Vol. I. 407. 

Revelation and Reason, reflections on, Vol. III. 116. 
Note. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, mentioned,. Vok II. 9, 246. 
Vol. III. 93. 

Riccoboni, Madame, Vol. II. 341. Vol. III. 267. 

Rich, John, Manager of CoTent Garden Theatre, VoL 
III. 86, 108. 

Richardson, Sisimue?, his character of LoTelace, Vol. I. 
88. His Sir Charles Grandison, Vol. II. 151, 
mentioned, 246. Vol. III. 7. 
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Richard the Thirds quoted or mentioned, Vol* I. 70^ 
91, 119, 134, 137, 141, 143, 144, 145, 160, 241, 
300, 394, 407. Vol. UI. 9. 

Ridicule oi the profligate, reflections on, Vol. II. 401. 
Of the world. Vol. 111. 122, 296, Note. 

Ridfe^^ Dr. Gloucester, his Life of Bishop Ridler, 
quoted, Vol. I. 345. 

Ring^ gold, reflections on a. Vol. III. 121, 341. 

Roberisorij Dr. Vol. I. 247. Account of his life bj 
Dugald Stewart, do. 

Rock uofailing, Vol. I. 413. 

Romance of an Hour, a Farce, by Kelly, Vol. II. 
344. 

Roman Dramatists mentioned by Luther as moral 
writers. Vol. I. Pref. tI. 

Romeo and Juiiety quoted, Vol. I. 142. Vol. II. 403. 
Altered by Mr. James Howard, Vol. HI. 327. 

Rosamondy fair, mentioned. Vol. HI. 139. 

Rosina^ a comic opera, by Mrs. Brooke, Vol. III. 265. 
Keroarks on. Vol. I. PreL xx. 270. 

RosSy Mr. anecdote respecting his playing George Barn> 
well. Vol. 1. 176. Vol. II. 442. Vol. III. 321. 

Ro^al Oaky the^ a play, remarks on. Vol. I. 348. Vol. 
III. 6. 

Rpzo€y jNicbolas, Memoirs of him. Vol. I. 85. . His tra- 
gedy of Jane Shore, 83. Tragedy of The Ambitious 
Step-mother Qientioned, 86* Fair Penitent, 88. 
Lady Jane Gray, 321. 

Royalty^ the cares of. Vol. I. 388, 389, 392, 402. 
Reflections on, VoL III. 144, 153, 177, 181; 182, 
195, 196. 

Ruddimauy Walter, VoL I. 249. 

. RfKsseiy Lord, hn parting wi4h hi» family before hh ex- 
ecution, Vol. I. 416. 



Sab^athy rtfiection^ o» tke^ VoU III. 286. 

Sainisy invoked, Vol. \^ 252. The term abased, Z%% 

Sancho Pan^a, the history of, Vol. III. 226, &c. 
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Satyr and Traveller^ a Fable, remarks on it, Vol. III. 

96. 
SAriouBj a, salvation through, mentioned, Vol.L 142^ 

145, 232, 305. 
Scales^ a pair of, reflections on. Vol. III. 126, 342. 

Addison's reflections on the golden, 126, Note.^ 
School for Lovers^ the, a Comedy by Whitehead, Vol. 

II. 341. 

School for Scandal, the. Vol. II. 347. 

School for Wives J the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 12, 343. 

School of Reform^ the, a Comedy, Vol. II. 254. 

Scotch Marriages, Vol. II. 318, 319. 

Scott, Anti-Sejanns, mentioned. Vol. II. 473. 

Scripture, advantage of using the words and phrases of, 

in poetry. Vol. I. Pref. xxiii. 
Secker'*s (Archbp.) Sermons, quoted, Vol. I. Pref. vii. 

294, 301. His opinion of the phrase not at home. 

Vol. II. 228. His Sennon on the Earthquake, ' 

271. 
Sedaine, Mons. translates The King and Miller of 

Mansfield into French, Vol. III. 141. 
Seducer, the character of. Vol. I. 229. VoL Ih 53^ 

189. Vol. III. 148, &c. 160, &c. 
Select Society in Edinburgh, formed. Vol. I. 247. 
Separation, between husband and wife, and reconcilia* 

tiori, scene of, Vol. II. 114 — 121. 
Seraphina, the play of. Vol. I. 248. 
Sermon, a, reflections on. Vol- III. 117, 352. 
Servant, picture of a fidthful one. Vol. I. 22, &c* &e. 

102, 113, &c. Vol. II. 165, &c. 263, &c. Vol. 

III. 20, &c. 271, &c. 

Shakspeare, see his difierent plays. Supposed effect of 
his plays on the nation. Vol. II. 437. Not without 
their faults, 440.-^ Jubilee at Stratford upon Avon 
in honour of. Vol. II. 437. Vol. III. SongB in 
his plays mentioned, 6. Borrowed from other 
writers, do. 

.. Illustrated, see Harding, Siirester. 

Sharp, Mrs. the actress, Vol. II. 343. 
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Shetiftaney Vol. III. 95, 97. 

Sherlock^ Bp. his Digcourses quoted, Vol. I. Pref. xxir. 
His Trial of the Witnesses quoted, 95. His Lettet 
on the Earthquakes, Vol. II. 272. 
She Stoops to Conquer^ a comedy, mentioned Vol. IJ. 

250. 
Shield, Mr. his Music to Rosina, Vol. III. 273. 
Shipwreck, the, a tragedy by Mackenzie, Vol. I. 168» 
Shoemakers, the two, Cheap Repository Tract of^ re* 

ferred to. Vol. III. 79. 
Shore, William, (or Matthew), Vol. I. 108, &c. 
Shore, Jane, Tragedy of, Vol. I. 83. Remarks on 
it, Pref. XYiil^ 91. Portraits of her,. 92. BaU 
lad of, 93. The Tragedy said by the author to 
have been written in imitation of Shak^peare^ 101* 
Quoted, Vol. II. 617. Vol. III. 319. 
JSiddons, Mrs. the celebrated actress, mentioned. Vol. Iw 
13, 99, 100, 176, 349. Vol. H. 442. Vol. IIL 
94, 104. 
jSiege qf Jquileia, a tjrdgedy, by Home, Vol. I. 249L 

Quoted, 273. Vol. II. 252. 
fSkg0 qf Sin(^y a tragedy^ by Mrs. Brooke, Vol. IIL 

268. 
Silettt fVoHfian, the, by Ben Jonson, quoted^ Vol. IIL 

160. 
Silvia, an opera, by Lillo, Vol. I. 167. 
Simpson, the Rey. J^avid, lus Discourse on Stage En- 
tertainments, Vol. I. Pref. vii. Vol. 111. 321. 
His Sacred Literature, mentioned, do. 
Sincerity, on, Vol. L 272, 273. Vol. Ill; 177, &c. 
Singularity, remarks on, Vol.111. 180. 
Sir Jolm Cockle at Court, an Afterpiece, Vol. III. 85, 

87, 105, 167. Remarks on, 169. 
Sldnder, reflections on, Vol. L 25. 
Slave^rade, mentioned. Vol. IL 495. Vol. Ill* 9. 
Smith, Adam, Vol. I. 247. 

Smith, Edmund, began a play on the story of Lady 
Jane Gray, Vol. 1. 354. Particulars^ of him, do. 
Note. 
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SniggCyt Mr, Serjeant, his opinion on The Act for the 

Rfeli^ df the Poor, Vol. II. 207. 
Snuff *hoXy a, reflections on, Vol. III. 120. 
Spectacles^ a piir of, reflectioas on, Vol. Ill, 121, 

249, 342. 
Spedittor, the, Vol. II. 143, 148, 150, 176. Vol. HI. 

126. 
Spence^ the Rev. Joseph, The Gamester impated to him. 
Vol. I. 13. The friead of Dodsley, Vol. III. 
87, 97. 
Spinamonty the affecting story of, mentioned. Vol. II; 

150. 
Spirits^ departed, Vol. I. 247, ^7. Vol. III. 151, 152* 
Soldier, the true, Vol.1. Pref. xii. Vol. II. 136,420. 

Vol. III. 307. 
Song of Solomon, a Sacred Drama, Poetical Transla- 
tion of, by Mrs. Francis, quoted, Vol. IH. 285. 
Songs, conTivial, mentioned. Vol. II. 345. 
Songs, 

Ah I how cruel the reflection. . . . \ Vol, III, . 60 

Ah^ how delightful the morning . . . « 15 

Ah / how weak is inclination >. . . ^ 49 

Ah ! pr'*ythee spare me 31 

A rascal ! a hussey ! 67 

As death alone the marriage knot unties^ . . .216 

Because I this summer am turned of fpur^ 

score 277 

Behold me on m^ bended knee, .......... .217 

By the dawn to the downs we repair . .V . . .282 
By this fountain* s flowery side 289 

Co/fte, theny pining, peevish tover 45 

4 

Ere bright Rosina met my eyes. ..... •\ . . .297 

For you, my sweei maid, nay be not afraid, ^99 

From flower to flower gay roving , . . .287 

From place to pUtce forlorn I go* . • Vol^IL , 160 



SM INDEX. 

Si)N05. 

Glory is not half so fair Vol. 11., . 161 

Go^ and on my truth relying .... Vol. Ill, . 54 
Good Sir^ I will tell you without any jest. . n 

Henry eulTd theflowWefs bloom 293 

Her mouth J which a smile devoid of all guile. ^Sl 

Hist^ soft ; le€s hear how matters go; 66 

Hope and fear alternate rising 31 

How blest J my fairy who on thy face 206 

How can you^ inhuman 1 60 

How happy a state does the Miller possess . . . 159 
How terribly 'oex^dthe old fellow mil be,... 43 

If Love* s asvoeet passion^ how can U torment j 

Vol. n,.u\ 

Tm but a poor servant^ His true^ ma'^am, 

Fol. III... 26 

' Indeed^ kind Sir^ if ever 33 

In gaudy courts, with aching hearts ^96 

In kaly, Germany j France have 1 been .... 50 
I wonder y Tm sure, why this fuss should be 
made ..,. • 63 

Ladies, pray admire a figure 47 

Let begging no longer be taunted 209 

Light as tkiitk^down making 298 

May Hearoen^s kind hand protect me 24 

My good father died at the age of fourscore. 20 

How may pure festivity * ... ..4. 79 

• 

O bliss unexpected 75 

Observe the fragrant blushing rose .207 

O dry those tears 72 

Oh ! Ladies, lovely creatures 52 

Oh ! talk not to me of the wealth she possesses 38 
Owhatanightishereforhte.... 57 
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NGS, 

Relieve a beggary blind and old, . Vol, HI, .208 ^ 

Seey ye swains^ tfon streaks of red 278 

Sxoeet transports^ gentle wishes ^ go! .... , .292 

The boy^ thus^ of a bird possessed 214 

The faithful stork behold 206 

The Maid J in yielding virtue ^ fancies 148 

The man who in a dungeon lies for debt .... 220 

The morn returns in saffron drest 278 

3%o' courage and strength 17 

Tho^ darkness still attends me .21 1 

^Tis a wondrous affair . 47 ' 

To be made in such a pickle 35 

To bless J and to be blest ^ be ours *. .308 

To fear a stranger, 61 

To keep my gentle Bessy 213 

To tell you the truth 19 

We^all say the man was exceedingly knowing 51 

When a man of fashion condescends 24 

When bidden to the wake or fair, 294 

When Damon languished at myfeet^ Vol, I, . 53 
When the rosy morn appearing, , Vol. IH, .275 
When William at eve meets me down at the 

stile 278 

Whilst with village maids l stray 286 

Why with sighs my heart is sxselling 69 

Within our own village wre fifty fair maids, ^^^ 

Ye gloomy thoughts ^ ye fears perverse 32 

Yesy she is fair ^ supremely fair 34 

You ask me in vain 29 

'oph&clesj the CEdipus Tyrannus of, referred to, Vol. I* 

287. • 

wuly selHiig the, Vol. I. 55. 
Uagej the, Four Discottrses on Suhje^^ts relfttiri]^ to that 

Amusement, by the Rev. J. PYxxm^U^^^^^Xs^^^^"^"* 

roL, III. X M 
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fcrred to, Vol. I. Pref. p. ii, t,xii, xt, 14, 114, ^. 
Vol. II. 6, 19 V41«, 496. Vol. HI. 8, 9, 90, 226, 
291. The stage considered id itself, Vol. I. Pref. 
Tii. xxTi. In a state of iropro¥eHieiit, Vol. I. Pref. 
XXV. 168. Vol. II. 21, 140, 153. Good eflfects 
produced by it, Vol. I. 176. Vol. II. 150. Law- 
fulness of It, Vol.1. Pref. ¥i,Yii. 183. Attacked, 
Pref. ii, vii, 246. Olyects of it, Vol. II. 2P. 
Vol. III. 227. 

Stanhope^ Dean, his work on tjie Epistle and Gospels, 
quoted, Vol. III. 116. 

Steele^ Sir Richard, author of the comedy of The 
Conscious Lovers, Memoirs of him, Vol. II. 12, , 
135. His comedy of The Funeral, 199. The 
Tender Husband, 140. The Lying I^ver, do^ — 
An admiirer of Cellier^s work against the Stage, 
142. His piety, 143. His Epistolary Correspon- 
dence, quoted, 135, 143, 145, 14^, lil2, 237. 
The Tatler^ 143. The Spectator, 14?. The Guar- 
dian, 144, and other works, do. &c. The School 
of Action, 146. The G^tlmum^ do. Hb cha- 
racter as an iiuthor, 147. 

Stewart^ Dugald, his Life of Dr. Hobertfaiu quoted. 
Vol. I. 247. 

Stork^ the, an «(ainp}0 of dMty, Vol. III. 206, Song. 

Storm^ a, d^scriptioil of Sailors in, Vol. |. 3Q9. 

Siranger^ the, a play, Vol.11, 254. 

Siuarty Mr. Andrew, Vol, I. 247. 

Sturmiusy the friend of Roger A$cbam,t B»^ntioned, 
Vol. L 327. 

Styles^ Mr. his Essay on the Stage, noticed, Vol. I. 
^bb^ 256. His c^ns.ure of Garrick, Vol. II. 442. 

Subscriptions^ sone remarks on. Vol, I. Pin&f. xt. 

Such things are, a play, bf Mrf. Xnobbald, Vof. XL 
254. 

Smide QentioKied, Vol, h 1^54, 78, 7«, $0, lim, 2^ 
250, 252, 254, 260, 318. Dissertation on, by Dr. 
R. Hey, Vol. II. 79. 9170, V0I. HI. 3;»4. 

Sv^^k^ di«ke of, father to lady Jane Gray, Vol. I. 



Sttff^lHi^ Lady Frances Brandoii, Ditchers of^ mother 

to Lady Jane Gray, Vol, I, 3«3, See 
Surrender of Calais^ the, a play, Vol. III. 6. 
Su^riu8y the Iraman screech-owl^. Character of, Vol. 

IL ^m. 

T. 

TdHfidr/one, tragedy of, mentiotied, Vol. I. 86* 

Taming of the Shrew J quoted, VoKI. 115. 

Target^ Counsellor, Vol. II. 206. 

Tartuffe^ the, a comedy, Vol. II. 12,td3. 

Taste in expence, Vol. II. 196, 197. 

TiUUr, the. Vol. II. 143, 160, 237. 

Tfu^^9 reflections cm, VoL III. 344. See also 182^ 

Note. 
Taiflor^ Jeremy^ Bishop, quotes the Greek and Roman 

Dramatistft in his Life of Christ, Vol. I. Pref. xxii» 
Tlmtpeti^ the, mentioned. Vol. I. Pref. xx. 
Temperance^ maxims on. Vol. III. 348, Note. 
Tempter^ the, mentioned, Vol. I. 49, 226, 2S9. 
Tempting Heaven^ the consequence of^ Vol. I. 202* 
Tender Husband^ the, a comedy, Vol. II. 140. 
Terence^ his comedies alluded to as moral productions^ 

Vol.1. Pref.vi. Hlscomedy of the Andrian, Vol. 

II. 149, 152, 154, 155, 156, 160, 167, His 
comedies sentimental, 348. 

Testament^ the, Vol.1. 337, 341, 4l7. 
Thespian Dictionary^ quoted, Vol. I. 177. 
Tkespis, a Poem, by Hugh Kelly, Vol. II. 339, 340* 
J^eatrcj British^ published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co. mentioned. Vol. I. 15, &c. dsc. See Inchbald. 

^ " ■ ■"*■ i , published by Bell, see Boaden. 

Theatrical Company in a village, the effects of, Vol. 

III. 8. 

Theatrical Fund at Dmry Lane, established by Garrick, 

Vol. IL 441. 
Theatrical Remembrancer^ by Egerton, quoted, Vol. I. 

171. Vol. IL 145,339. Vol. IIL 86, 103, 1Q4| 

270, 340. 

X^ 
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Thom^oTij Bdt^y Uie History of, quoted, Vol. III. ^. 

, James J the poet, mentioned, Vol. I. 88. 

His Seasons quoted, Vol. II. 153. His story of 
Palemon and La?iuia quoted, Vol. III. 269, 271, 
273, 281, 296. 
Thornton^ Bonnel, Vol. II. 444, 445, 446, 449. 
Tilioisofij Archbishop, his opinion of the Stage, see the 

Title-pages, also Vol. I. Pref. iii, vi. 
Tilney^ Mrs. Elizab. and Mrs. Helen, women to Lady 

J. Gray, Vol. I. 344, 417. 
Time^ reflections on, Vol. I. 202, 271. On the ralue 

of. Vol. III. S45, 346. 
Timon of AthenSj quoted, Vol.1. 158. 
^Tis all for the best^ illustration of the maxim, Vol. II. 
367, &c. The Cheap Repository Tract so called, 
368. 
Tku9 Androriicus^ quoted, Vol.1.' 156. 
Toasts^ drinking, mentioned. Vol. II. 345, 366. 
To Marry or not to Marry ^ a comedy, by Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Vol. II. 254. 
Toy-Shop^ the, a dramatic satire. Vol. III. 83. Re- 
marks on. Vol. I. Pref. xix. Vol. III. 99, 105. 
Performed as a Mono^drama, 100. Directions 
for giving it as such, 340. 
Toy^ the, a comedy, by O'Keefe, Vol. III. 225. 
Trade y an honest, the advantages of, Vol. III. 178. 
Tradesmen^ their bills should |i>e punctually paid. Vol. 

I. 189. Vol. II. 113. 
Tragedy, the ends of it, Vol.1. 181. 
Trial of the Witnesses of the Resurrectiony by Bp. 

Sherlock, quoted. Vol. I. 95. 
Triflesy reflections on. Vol. III. 113, 132. 
Trimmer J Mrs. her Guardian of Education, referred to. 

Vol. III. 90. 
Trip to Scarborough^ a, a comedy, the Prologue 
quoted. Vol. I. Pref. xxi. Mentioned, Vol. II. 9. 
Trip to Scotland, a, a farce. Vol. III„ 9. 
Truth, the, Vol. I. 392, 418. 

■ , the first, easiest to be avowed. Vol. I. 273. 

Vol. II. 421, 638. Vol.llL 33U 
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Trusty ill whom it may be placed, Vol. Ilf. l82, 192, 

193. 
Tkoirey explaDaiion of the word, Vol. JI. 173. 

U. 

Unities^ the dramatic, remarks on. Vol. I. Pref.xiv. Note. 
99, 230,249, 286, Note, 419. Vol. IIJ. 313. 

V- 

Vanbrugh^ Sir John, one of the authors of The Pro- 
Tok*d Husband, Memoirs of, Vol. II. 3. His 
comedy of The Relapse, do. 4. The Provoked 
Wife, 3, 4. His controversy with Collier, 4, 5. 
Writes the Provok'd Husband to make amends fot 
his former writings, 9, 21, 29. His character as an 
Architect, 9. 

Vanity^ reflections on. Vol. 11. 202. 

Vento^ a composer of mu«ie, Vol. III. 81. 

Vestal Virgin^ a play, by Sir Robert Howard, Vol. IIL 
327. 

Veracity^ remarks on. Vol. II. 228, 4l7, 462. Vol. 
III. 5fi^ 91, 318, 350. 

Vicar of Wakefield^ the, a novel, by Goldsmith, Vol. II. 
246. Quoted Vol. III. 302. 

Fining^ Mr. of the Theatre Royal Norwich, alluded 
to. Vol. I. Pref. xvii. 

Voltaire J his Candide, noticed. Vol. II. 367. 

. W. 

Waller^ Edmund, quoted. Vol. II. 284. 

Walpole, Horace, Vol. I. 4. His Historic DonMs 

quoted, 93, 98, 108, 134. Assists Dodsley, Vol. 
' III. 87. 
Wandering Patentee^ the, by Tate Wftkinson, quot^^ 

Vol. I. Pref. X, xiii. Vol. III. 103. 
Witrburionj Bp. his sermon on the Earthquakes, meit* 

tioned, Vol. 11. 272. One of his Letters to Bp. Hurd, 

quoted f do. 

I 
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fVar, cWil, the effects of, Vol. I. 135, 270. General 

miseries of, 295, 297. 
fVard of Chancery y the, a Comedy, by P. Filon, Vol.^ 

111.225. 

JVarton^ Dr, His Essay on the Genias and Writings of 

Pope, quoted on the character of Alicia, Vol.1. 

99. On the unities in the tragedy of Jane Shore, 

99. His opinion of Colman^s translation of Horace's 

Art of Poetry, Vol. II. 447. Assists Dodsley, 

Vol. 111. 87. 

Waste of food, the sin of. Vol. III. 176. Of time, 316. 

IVaits^ Dr. his opinion of the stage, alluded to. Vol. I. 

Pref. vi. 
Way to keep him^ a comedy, by Murphy, Vol. II. 12. 
Wedderburn^ Mr. Vol.1. 247. 
Weill sit y^ Marquis, mentioned. Vol, II. 10. 
Wellington^ Lord, mentioned. Vol. II. 10. 
Welsted^ Leonard, Esq. Vol. II. 162, 239. 
Welwood^s Memoirs of Rowe, quoted, Vol. I. 85, &c* 

89. 
West Indian^ the, a Comedy, quotation from, on duel- 
ling. Vol. IL 151. 
Weylandj John, Jun. Esq. his edition of Boyle's Occa- 
sional Reflections, referred to. Vol. III. 117, 
Wheel of Fortune^ the, a comedy. Vol. II. 154, 254. 
WhistonjWiWitim^ his fanaticism on the earthquakes, 

Vol. IL 272. 
Whiter y the Rey. Walter, his Commentary on ShalC- 
speare, quoted. Vol. III. 149* His Etymologicon 
Universale, referred to, 174. 
Wife, character of a good one, Vol. II. 239. Vol. III. 

122, 341. 
Wig, the^ history of, Vol. III. 173. 
Wilkes's General View of the Stage, quoted, Vol. II. 

156. 
Wilkins, Bishop, his New World in the Moon, men- 
tioned. Vol. IIL bQ. 
Wilkinseny Tate, his altercations with the clergy of 
Hull, respecting the Stage, Vol. I. Pref. x— xiii. 
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His remarks on The Muses' Looking-glass, Vol. III. 
104. 
IViii^ a depraved, often mistaken for a virtuous incli- 
nation. Vol. II. 487. . 
William (he Third, King, mentioned. Vol. I, 359. 

Alluded to, 418. Vol. II. 34, Note, 139. 
Wilson, Bishop, his Maxims quoted, Vol. Ill, 180. 

His charity, 238. 
Wit and Beauty, effects sometimes produced by them, 
Vol. 1. 191. 

, men of, influence of them in the world. Vol. IL 

136, 142, Note. 
Witherspoon, Dr. his Serious Enquiry into the Nature 
and Effects of the Stage, Vol. I. Pref. vi, vjii, 246. 
Extraordinary position of his, do. and levity, 247. 
Wives as they were, a comedy, by Mrs, Inchbald, Vol. 

II. 154, 254. 
Woman, to be cautious in trusting a lover, Vol. II. 391, 

396, 487. Vol. III. 148. 
Word to the Wise, a, a comedy, mentioned, Vol.11. 
250. The comedy, 334. Remarks on. Vol. I. 
Pref. xix. Vol. II. 341, 346, 450. Revived after 
the author's death, 34'5. 
World, the, a periodical paper. Vol. I. 3, 4. Vol. III. 
91. 

, the, contemplated, Vol. I. 31, 42, 415. Will 

be deceived, Vol. II. 209. 

this and the next, reflections on. Vol. III. 117, 



Note. 

Worship, places of public, accidents at. Vol. I. Pref. v. 
Wycherly^ his character as an author, Vol. II. 147, 347. 

Yates, Mrs. the actress, Vol. III. 268. 

Young, Dr. Edward, his opinion of the play of The 

Gamester, Vol. I. 5. His Night Thoughts quoted, 

Vol. I. 201. 
Youth, a lesson for, Vol. I. 175, &c. The foUiea of^ 

Vol. III. 19, Song- 
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ERRATA 
IN THE THREE VOLUMES. 

VOt. I. 

Pa^d* Line. 

9 4 from iMtlom, for {« fi9( read de not 
3 (to. dele l« 

10 14 do. for ihinki r. think 

S2 4 for the ? pot ! 

98 19 dele the second and 
1)4 96 add a comma after good ladif^ 
148 29 a full stop after /or^iMne««« 
Sd9 10 ft'om bot. for Heatent r. Heaven 
293 5 for mother** r. m0thm-t' 
S33 20 for mm r. mere 

vol* II. 

13 It for niekt r. Ricket 

S7 bottom for Lady firace r» L*djrTawidy 

60 ld«lefio< 

64 26 ft>r /nsfrtictton r, itutrmctions 

82 15 for ? put I 

89 8/E/»r. ««#. 

95 last for Jt hink^ r. i <Jiin». 

110 22 only a comma after etteningf 

S47 24 before seals pat eppaeite* 
423 2 dele the comma after FFe'/l 

437 3 for fourth r. fifth. 

438 3 only a eemma after mriietif 

YOU til. 

255 22 for aad^fty-afiil rr(y-and-5j(» 

256 13 fr. bot. put afayphen between fAe and ceremoNi«f. 

A few typofrapbical erroriy which the reader will discover^ aad 
coirect bimielf as he goes cnr, hare doC been noticed in tbkliit. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
AND SOLD BY MESSRS. RIVINGTONSj SfC. 



1. A Collection of Songs, Moral, Sentimental, In- 
structive, and Amusing, in One Volume^ smaU 4to. con- 
taining upwards of ninety Songs (many of them Original) 
with the Music, The words selected and altered by Mr. 
Plumptre; the music with a X^cble and Bass, adapted 
and composed by Charles Hague, Mus. Doc. and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Cambridge. With 
an Introductory Letter and Postscript, and Notes. — 
Price, on large paper, 16s. on common, 12s. 

2. A Collection^ of Songs, containing the words 
only of upwards of eight hundred Songs^ some of them 
original, but principally selected from the Works of the 
most approved Writers, divested of every thing which has 
any tendency to Indecency and Profaneness ; with the 
Introductory Letter and Postscript revised, and a New 
Preface. Elegantly printed in Three large Volumes, 
12mo. ^1. Is. in boards.. 

The First Volume, which contains chiefly the Rural, 
Naval, and Military Songs, &c. may be had separately^ 
Printed on an inferior Paper, and with a shorter preface, 
Price, in boards, 4s. 6d. for thos6 who may wish t6 pur- 
chase it as a present to the lower classes. 

3. Agreeably to an intention of the Editor, expressed 
in the Preface to the above Collection (p. xci. — p. vii. of 
the shorter Preface,) small Tracts of Songs, adapted to 
the lowest Classes, under the general title of The Vocal 
Repository, are now publishing. Each Tract has some 
separate Popular Title, and \s otuwawiX*^ ^V^ ^laoQ^ 



4oa 

cut. The Voice of the Nation, — ^The Friendly Society 
Songster, — A Word for the Dumb, — ^The Hoaest 
Farmer, — The Whistling PI ongbman, — Rural Melody, — 
The Shepherd's Pipe, — ^The Sheep-shearer's Garland, — 
The Hop picker's Garland, — ^The Harvest Songster, — 
Music for the Winter Fire-side,— The Gallant Soldier, 
Part I.— Do. Part II —The Cheerful Sailor,— The True 
JjOTers' Knot,-^A Seng and a Laugh,— and Christmas 
Carols, — are already published. These \?ill be followed 
by Valentine Airs, — The Rural Poets' Garland, — ^The 
Friendly Society Songster, Part II. — Domestic Harmony^ 
The Village Songster, — ^The Festive Songster, — ^The 
Cheerful Sailor, Part II .^&c. &c. Printed and 
Sold by J. Pitts, No« 14, Great St. Andrew's Street^ 
Seven Dials ; Price One Penny each, or Six SbiUing^p^ 
Hundred, with a greater allowance to Shopkeepers atkd 
Hawkers. 

. It 18 hoped that they who reiect wkh eoitcer» that so 
lliich indecency and impiety is circulated about the eeuo- 
try io the form of Ballads aad Song- Books, will difttvi* 
bute the above Tracts, and recommend them to the Shop)* 
keepers and Hawkers in their ndghbourheod. 



i 4« Tttc Fahmer's and Cottaoer^a Gardten Cairn« 
BAR^ Part I. shewing what; is to be done hi the Garden 
lift each Month in the Year : with some Remarks on Soila 
laid Man U4re8 ; on a^broad Sheet, price 3d. 

N. B. This has been abridged on half a sheet of Fool's* 
cap Paper by The Society far bettering the Condition 
iond increasing the Comforts of the Poor^ and niay b^ 
liad at the very low price of 30 for Is. at Mr. Hatchard's^ 
No. 190, Piccadilly, London. 

Ditto, Part II. closely printed in columns on one 
broad sheet, <^(Hitaining, in alphabetical order, an Ac- 
count of the most useful Things cultivated io a Garden 
oar Orchard, with the time add manner of cultivation, 
and some account of their uses^ and medical properties* 
Sold by J. Nicholson, Cambridge: Price 4A* each — or 
.J^/ar ^d.— 5 for Is.— oi IS lot %%* ^A.. TV« ^\Kive are 
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rocommended to the Clergy and Gentry to di&trilMito 
among the Cottagers and Labourers, to encourage Gar- 
dening in their parishes. 



5. OssERVATioirt ON Hahlvt, being an attempt to 
pro^ ihJBit Sbakapeave designed that Tragedy as an indi- 
rect eenaure on Maay Quesn of Scots. «With an Ap- 
pendix. Price 3s. 6d. 
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Q. Tkk Hooax or Movtm,mms^ aks the Houn o» 
f«4aTiNo: A Sermon preached before The Hinxtou 
Friendly Society ^ on Sunday, September the 30th, 1804k; 
Mng t^Q Anotffrsftry. To whith aro added, Psalm 
exxiuiL wA JcLfssnat to bd sniig at tbe Fanerals of deceased 
Memberfi». Price Is. 

7« Tmb PxiAGiHi Stated : A Scriptttml View of Feu 
tilence^ particularly of thitt dreadful Pestilenoe T%e 
SmMPox; with considerationa on The Com Bock; in 
TwoSermoBS, the one preached before The Untrerskr 
of Cambridge, Feb. the d4th, the other in Ihe i^ri^ 
Church of Ifinxton, March the 3d, 1805, with copious 
•Nciet and Illustrations. Price ds. 6d. 

8. The Watee of Bethesda : A Sermon, preached in 
file Pariah Chnrch of St. John, Margate, in the Isle of 
Thanet, on Sunday, August the 30tfa, 1807 ; for the 
Greneral Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate. Price Is. 

9* Joseph's Consideration : A Sermon on Genesis 
xxxix. 9. preached in Clare-Hall Chapel, on Monday, 
i^b. the 29th, 1808, being the day of Administering the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper^ at the dinslon of 
the Terra. Price Is. 

10. TbE Way in which we should go : A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of St.Botolph, Cambridge, 
on Sunday, December the 11th, 1808, for the benefit of 
The New School^ established on Dr. Bellas and Mr. 
Lancaster's Plan of Education. Price Is. 

11. Four DisCQiZRSss on Subjects relating to Usa 
Amusement of the St A6s» FxQa£bftii.9JL Qit«»X^\.«^^»:N[' ^ 
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Charch, Cambridge^ on Sunday, September 25, and oa 
Sunday, October 2, 1808. In One Voiame, Octavo, 
price ill boards 7s. 

To these Discourses are annexed very Copious Notes, 
illustrative of the principles contained in th^ ; shewing, 
by instances drawn from our dramatic and other poets, 
and prose writers, the objectionable manner in which 
our works of tasteAind amusement are too generally 
written ; and provi^, likewise, from some of our most 
popular Dramas, the possibility of constructing Plays 
upon such principles, as shall exhibit instructive and 
moral lessons, according to the sentiments cf sercrtfl 
learned and pious writers of the present and former 
times. 

12. The Case of the Jews and the Samaritans : 
A Sermon, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
at Great St. Mary's Church, on Sunday, January 27, 
1811. Dedicated to the Members of the Cambridge 
Auxiliary Bible Society: Price Is. 

13. Letters to John Aikin, M. D. on his Volume 
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